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The Code of Statutes, ordained on Feb. 6, 1813, for the govern- 
ment of this Society, have, from time to time, since that period, 
undergone alterations ; all of which (excepting one) that were made 
on and before the Anniversary Meeting, in January, 1822, are printed 
at the be^nning of the first volume of the Transactions. The follow- 
ing are now printed for the first time : — 

Jan. 7, 1818. — ^Resolved, — ** That such muniments and records as are illustra- 
tive of the History of Northumberlandj and other adjacent cotrntieSf and which 
shall be transmitted to the Society and deemed worthy of publication by the Coun- 
cfl, be printed in the Society's Transactione^ 

Jan. 1, 1823. — Rbsolyed, — ^^ That the originfd fourth Statute do stand so far 
as the words — ' below the number of ; and that the following addition be made 
thereto instead of the remainder of such original fourth Statute : — ^ Six, and so re- 
main for twelve calendar months then next following, the funds and property of the 
Society shall be delivered unto and become the property of the Literary and Philo- 
sophical Society of Newcastle upon Tyne, if that Society be then in existence ; and 
should that Society not be in existence, that then the same be delivered to, and be- 
come the property of, the Mayor and Corporation of Newcastle upon Tyne.'" 

RssoLVED, — ^'That one hundred Members haying now been elected to this 
Society, any new Member to be elected will only be entitled to such publications 
as may be printed after his election ; but may purchase any of the previous publi- 
cations at the same price as the same are furnished to the booksellers,^ 

Jan. 5, 18S5. — Resolved, — '^ That after the next Anniversary Meeting the 
Members dine together, and that the Committee for the year take the management 
of providing for such dinner.'" 

Jan. 4, 1826. — Resolvbd,^^^^ That no Member shall be entitled to take books 
out of the Sodety^s Library, until his subscription in advance for the current year 
be paid; and if any Member shall suffer his subscription to remain unpaid for- 
three successive years, his name, at the end of three months, shall be erased from 
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the list of Members in the books of the Society ; and he shall be required to deliver 
up his diploma ; and further, that a copj of this Resolution be sent to the usual 
place of residence of every Member of this Society.'' 

Jan. 3, 1827. — Rbsolvbd, — " That the Monthly Meetings of the Society be 
advertised to be held at 7 o'clock instead of 6 o'clock in the evening." 

Jan. 2, 1828. — Resolved, — ^^ That in order to secure (as was the intention of 
the Society), that all books belonging to the Society shall be in the Library during 
the Monthly Meetings, a fine of one shilling for each book not brought in at such 
meetings be imposed upon those Members who hold such books at the time, and a 
further fine of sixpence each week afterwards, and that for the purpose of examina- 
tion all books be returned to the Library on the Wednesday preceding the Anni- 
versary, to remain until after the meeting of that day, under a fine of two shillings 
and sixpence." 

Resolved also, — ^^ That not more than two volumes of any work be allowed to 
go to any Member at one time ; and that the Abbey Churches, Vertue's Plates, the 
Vetusta Monumenta, Gregson's Proofs for the History of Lancashire, and all man- 
uscripts, do not circulate without leave of the Council, obtained at a meeting." 

Jan. 6, 1830. — Resolved, — ^^ That the number of Ordinary Members be ex- 
tended from one hundred to one hundred and fifty : — That the Council have power 
to mitigate or remit fines in particular cases ; that all books be returned to the 
library a fortnight previous to every anniversary meeting, under a penalty of two 
shillings and sixpence ; and that no books be taken out during that fortnight, and 
that the rule as to fines for not returning books generally be altered, so that the 
fine will attach if the books are not returned by half-past six o'clock on the nights 
of meeting. 

Oct. 2, 1831. — ^At a meeting this evening, it was Pboposed, — That notice be 
given that the Anniversary Meeting be in future held on the first Wednesday in 
February instead of the first Wednesday in January, which was afterwards moved 
and carried. 

Several communications, which have been made to the Society during 
the course of the last year, could not be included in this volume for 
want of certain notes and illustrations, with which it was thought neces- 
sary that they should be accompanied. 
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I. A Letter to James LosH,Esq. one (^the Vice-Presidents of the Antiquarian 
Society J of Newcastle upon Tyne^ containing an Inquiry into the Age of 
the Porch qfSt. Margarets Churchy Yorkj by J. MacGregor, Esq. 

SIR, 

In addressing you, and, through you, a Society, akeady distinguished 
for the learning and talents of its Members, I am aware, that an ample 
apology is due from one, who is, as yet, a stranger in this walk of 
literature, and, consequently, but ill qualified to do justice to the 
subject he has undertaken. Having no pretensions, then, to the skill 
of an Antiquary, it may be proper to state, that I became acquainted 
with the present, while in pursuit of another, object of study, upon which 
it promised to throw some light. For this purpose, it was necessary to 
ascertain its history, and, with this view, the principal works on 
British Antiquities were consulted, but without effect. I was thus 
reduced to the necessity of endeavouring to supply this deficiency 
myself the best way I could, in order to reap the expected and desired 
advantage. I had not, however, proceeded far in my new labour, until 
I perceived, that, from a collateral, it claimed to be considered as a 
primary object of research ; in consequence of which it was reserved 
for a future and more particular consideration, the result of which I 
have now the honour to lay before you. 

Its claims must be considered important indeed, if they be really such 
as they appear to me — no less than an antiquity of sixteen centuries, 
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2 Inquiry into the Age of the Porch qf 

and a pre-eminence in beauty over all the specimens of British Roman 
art, which have come down to our times. 

To vindicate such pretensions was certainly worth any man's while, 
to whom they appeared well founded. Success would secure to him 
the merit of having filled up a desideratum in the history of British 
monuments, and the attempt would, at all events, have the effect of 
bringing into more prominent notice a beautiful relic of past ages, which 
has hitherto languished in comparative obscurity. 

But I must confess that I had another motive to encourage me in the 
prosecution ^ of this subject, which was the opportunity it afforded of 
completing the history of the Signs of the Zodiac, the first part of which 
I had the honour of submitting to another learned Society, in which 
you hold an equally distinguished rank. 

In discussions like the present, the professed object of investigation 
frequently derives additional importance, from its furnishing a centre for 
adapting and connecting scattered fragments of antiquity, which united 
may diffuse light and order through the most abstruse subjects of ancient 
history. Accordingly, availingmyself of the matter brought forward in the 
progress of research, I have the satisfaction of having been able to accom- 
modate it to the elucidation of two important points of inquiry at the same 
time, and thus to give to the following pages all the interest in my power. 

In many parts notes are added, where the points under immediate 
consideration appeared to require further illustration, or suggested 
matter of consequence, which could neither, with propriety, be introduced 
into the text, nor omitted altogether. 

Upon the whole, I trust the intention will redeem the imperfections, 
of a performance, which, although but a sketch, I am sensible, requires 
the strongest recommendation to the indulgence of a Society for whose 
judgment I entertain the highest respect 

Individually, I beg to assure you, that I am, Sir, 

With great esteem. 

Your very obedient Servant, 

J. MACGREGOR. 

Newcastle upon Tyne^ 1825. 



St. Margarefi Churchy York. 3 

St. Margaret's Church is situated on the north side of Walmgate, 
in the city of York, behind a line of mean houses, which occupy a space 
nearly equi-dbtant between Foss-Biidge and Walmgate-Bar. The 
ancient porch, attached to this very humble and comparatively modem 
building, is composed of several retiring arches, which, as they recede, 
contract in height and span, from about twelve feet in height, and nine 
in width, (a rough estimate of the size of the exterior semicircle,) to 
the dimensions of a common door. The arches are supported by 
corresponding pillars, from whose capitals they spring, which, together 
¥rith the faces of the arches, are beautifully carved in what is commonly 
called the Saxon manner. 

To save myself the difficulty of a minute description, I beg to refer 
to an engraving of this porch in Drake's Antiqtaties q/ Yorkj which is 
the best representation of it now extant,* although I must not forget to 
mention, that the signs of the Zodiac, with which the face of the 
exterior arch is decorated, are, in regard to their position on the porch, 
reversed in the print, owing, probably, to an error of the engraver. 

The tout &nsemble is very striking; as a specimen of art it is beautiful, 
and the accompanying air of antiquity, which adds dignity to grace> 
secures for it imqualified admiration. The most casual glance is suffi- 
cient to detect indicatibns of its belonging to a period anterior to the 
conquest, for both its cont6ur and costume forbid the supposition of its 
constructioii in times posterior to the Norman improvement in British 
architecture. 

We are thus enabled, at once, to circumscribe our inquiries within 
the period of the Roman and Saxon occupation of this country ; and to 
determine to which of these two it belongs, is all that I purpose by the 
following investigation. 

It has been observed by a distinguished writer and antiquary, that it 
is at all times difficulty in the absence of historical information, to assign^ 
with any certainty, the true dates of buildings of antiquity, or from the 

♦ ^cc this paper was written, I have seen a good engraTing of this porch by Mr. Cave, Engraver^ 
Stone-gate, Yoik. It is taken evidently from Bir. Drake's plate, but much enlarged. 
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peculiarity of their remains to fix the period of construction. But, in 
the present instance, this difficulty is much increased, by there being, 
as will presently appear, no difference in the style of the architecture of 
these two periods, whereby they may be distinguished j and were it not 
for some features in the costume, I should have despaired of being able 
to decide in favour of either. 

Before proceeding, however, to the general discussion of the question, 
it may be proper to show the poverty of the historical notices respecting 
this monument, in order to justify my having had recourse to the me&od 
of intrinsic evidence. 

These notices are as follow : 

'^ The Hospital and parish church of St Nicholas was ruined in the 
siege of York, anno 1644, and never rebuilt. It has been a noble 
^structure, as appears by part of the tower yet standing, and its antient 
porch which is now put up in St Margaret's, Walmgate.*** 

^^ St Nicholas was of the advowson of the King's of England, and was 
visited as such by William Grenefield, chancellor of England, in 130d. 
Richard II. confirmed all donations to this Hospital.''t 

" Among the religious foundations in York, St Nicholas is mentioned 
as an hospital for lepers, to which the empress Maud was a benefac-* 

tress.*'t 

" There was in or near this city an hospital for leprous persons as 
antient as the time of Maud the empress, who was a benefactress to it, 
and is thought to be the same which was afterwards known by the name 
of St. Nicholas without Waingate Bar, which was of royal foundation. 
It consisted of a warden and several brothers and sisters, and had lands 
and rents, 26th Henry VIII. to the yearly amount of £29. 18s. 8d. in 
toto.^'S 

In Torr*s Antiquities qf York^ this church is merely mentioned in the 
list of religious houses which forms the Appendix. 

The sum of all this is, that the hospital and parish church of St* 
Nicholas, from whence the porch of St Margaret's was removed,, existed 

* Drake's AnHq. of York, p. 250. f Dugdale's Monasticon, p. 165, ed. 1718. 

X Gough's Cambdeny vol iiL p. 65. § Tanner^i Natitia Motuutica, p. 667» c^ 1744. 
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in the days of the eiiq)ress Matilda, and, consequently, in the middle of 
the twelfth century, if by this personage is meant the daughter of our 
Henry I. who married Henry V. emperor of Germany, in 1165.* 

It is probable we shall never come nearer the date of this church, for 
the reasons assigned by Somner, who says of parish churches in general, 
" it is but of very few that I have been able to ascertain either the date 
or name of the founder, because none of them are much, if at all, anterior 
to the conquest, before which event, they were for the most part built 
of wood and destroyed by the Danes. For this reason in some old 
charters, grants of land are found recorded to churches whose existence 
cannot be traced beyond this epoch. t 

This, in the main, is confirmed by Dugdale in his History qf War- 
wickshire^ page 301, and in the Parentalia it is stated, that " in the time 
of the Conqueror the street-houses of London were of wood and 
thatched.'' But, indeed, until after the great fire, in 1666, wood was 
the common material of which houses were built in the metropolis. 

We gain no assistance from the fact, that it was through the interest 
of the Dominicans, that so many churches were dedicated to St. Nicholas, 
who was their favourite tutelar saint, because churches were dedicated 
to him not only before the arrival of this order in England, in the year 
1^1, but before the order itself existed. The founder, Dominick de 
Guzman, a Spanish gentleman, was bom anno II70. The order was 
first approved in the year 1215, by Innocent IH. and confirmed in 1216, 
by a bull of Honorius III. under the title of Augustine. Now, besides 
the church at York, there was another dedicated to the same personage 
in the suburbs of the town of Warwick, either a little before, or imme- 
diately after, the conquest, where the Dominicans did not settle before 
the close of Henry III.*s reign.t 

♦ Lord Lyttelton, in his HUtory of Henry II, vol. ii. p. 456-7, reports that her bounty to pious and 
charitable institutions exceeded those of any cotemporary king in Christendom, and thatshe left lai^ 
sums to lepers and other poor people, as well as to convents and churches, which her son paid 
honourably. 

f AnHquiHes of Canterbury ^ page 324. 

X Pugdale's Antiq, of Warwickshire, 
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There were five Popes of the name of Nicholas ; the first was elected 
iifi the year 858; the second, in 1059; and the third, in 1S77 J churches, 
therefore, may have been dedicated to St Nicholas two centuries befqre 
the conquest. 

It is evident, however, from the observation of Mr. Drake, " it has 
been a noble structure as appears by part of the tower yet standing,'* 
that this church cannot be referred to the Saxon but to the Norman 
period, because the Saxon churches were mean in appearance compared 
with those of subsequent times, being built generally within the space 
of five or six years, with stone roofs, and without towers, or with such as 
the epithet nobk could not be applied to in our days. " In the descrip- 
tions we have remaining,** says Mr. Bentham, ** of the most ancient 
Saxon churches, particularly of St. Andrew's, at Hexham, and St. 
Peter's, at York, not a word occurs by which it can be inferred, that 
these, or any other of them, had either cross buildings or high towers 
raised above the roofs but as far as we can judge, were mostly square^ 
or rather oblong buildings, circular at the east end ; in form resembling 
' the basilicee^ or courts of justice, in great cities throughout the Roman 
empire, many of which were converted into christian churches on the 
first establishment of Christianity under Constantine the Great ; and 
new erected churches were constructed on the same plan, from its ma- 
nifest utility for the reception of large assemblies. Hence basiUca wa^ 
used in that and the succeeding ages for ecclesia, or church, and conti- 
nued so even after the form of our churches was changed. St Peter'sy 
at York, begun by king Edwin in the year 627, is particularly reported 
by Bede (Hist. Eccles. Ub ii^ chap. 14f.J to have been of that fiarm, * per 
quadrum cepit aedificare basilicam.' *'• 

In the ParentaUa it is also stated, that the cathedral of St. PauU 
which was rebuilt by Mauritius, bishop of London, aft;er the great fire 
in 108S, " was originally built with a semicircular presbyteriumj or chan- 
cel, in the 7th century, after the usual mode of the primitive churches ; 
but, after this event, Mauritius built it in a more modem style, not with 

# fientham's Hittwy of Ely Cathedral^ Introd. sec 5th. 
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Pound (as in the old church) but with sharp-headed arches^ to make way 
for which, the semicircular presbyterium was taken down.*'* 

These quotations, as they exhibit the great poverty both of the 
dimensions and style of the churches built in the Saxon times, appear 
sufficient to warrant the conclusion, that Mr. Drake's observation can 
apply to no other than a Norman building, probably a re-edification of 
that to which the porch originally belonged ; many Saxon and Roman 
door-cases having been preserved, when other parts of the churches 
were rebuilt. 

The date of the church, therefore, which, according to the above 
data, must be somewhere between the years 1066 and 1165, cannot 
satisfy us respecting the date of the porch, which is certainly not a 
Norman work. 

To determine this point, therefore, it is evident, that we must, in the 
absence of historical information, have recourse to the only other means 
within our power — the intrinsic evidence afforded by the porch itself. 
This consists of two parts, namely, the general contour of the fabric ; 
and the peculiarity of the costume. But as it is the latter alone which 
furnishes the discriminating marks, I have selected from it two features 
as the basis of the argument, which, for the sake of perspicuity, I have 
divided into three parts. The first of these has reference, in a general 
way, to the degree of civilization which prevailed in Britain, and more 
especially to the importance of York, while a Roman province, in 
order thence to deduce the flourishing state of architecture, and the 
consequent probability of the existence of such structures during that 
period ; the second embraces the objections to its being a work of the 

♦ Page 172. 

Mr. Somner, in his Antiquities of 'Canterbury, p. 516-7— ed. 1640, quotes the authority of a charter 
of king Edgar to the abbey of Mahnsbury, dated 974, for the fact, that most of our monasteries, 
before the conquest, were of wood. This is well« but the following assertion, by the same author, is 
clearly refuted by the above remark of Sir Christopher Wren. Somner says, ** St. Paul's was re- 
built afler the fire of London anno 1087, by bbhop Mauricius, upon stone arches for defence of fire, 
a manner of work before that time unknown to the people of thb realm and then brought in by the 
French. This doubtless is that kind of architecture the continuer of Bede intends where speaking of 
the Normans* in-come, he saith, * yideas ubique in yillis ecclesias, in vicb et urfoibus monasteria edifi- 
candi genere conimrgere.'" 
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Saxons; and the third professes to unfold the intrinsic evidence by 
collateral testimonies derived from the prevaling superstition of the 
times, and from monuments of this superstition still in existence in this 
country, though imperfect and very rare. 

With regard to the first, we are informed by Cambden,* upon the. 
authority of Cassar and Strabo, that the Britons, before the arrival of the 
Romans, had no other towns than woods fortified with a ditch and ram- 
parts ; and £rom the pen of the elegant and discerning Tacitus we learn, 
that the earliest appearance of regular architecture dates from the time 
of Agricola. ** Caesar,** he relates, " was the discoverer, not the con- 
queror of the island. He did no more than show it to posterity. The 
civil wars broke out soon after, and, in that scene of distraction, when 
the swords of the leading men were drawn against their country, it was 
natural to lose sight of Britain. 

'* During the peace that followed, the same neglect continued. Au- 
gustus called it the wisdom of his councils, and Tiberius made it a rule 
of state policy. The invasion meditated by Caligula proved abortive 
from his caprice, and reserved the grand enterprize for Claudius, who 
transported into Britain an army composed of regular legions and a great 
body of auxiliaries. Among the officers was Vespasian. The first 
officer of Consular rank who commanded in Britain was Aulus Plautius. 
He was succeeded by Ostorius Scapula; both eminent for their military 
character. Under their auspices the southern part of Britain took the 
form of a province, and received a colony of veterans. The next go- 
vemor was Didius Gallus, who did little more than preserve the 
acquisitions of his predecessors. Veranius succeeded to the command, 
but died within the year. 

* Gough's Cambdetiy vol. iii. p. 9. This remark, however, can apply only to the interior of the 
island, because Csesar himself gives a different account of the condition of the inhabitants of the coast 
opposite to Gaul. ** Ex his omnibus, longe sunt humanissimi, qui Cantium incolunt ; quae regio est 
roaritima omnis : neque multum a Ghdlica difierunt consuetudine."^De BelL Gall. v. tec» 14. 

Somner, on the authority of Hundngton, states that there were 28 principal British towns in the 
island. Of these Canterbury was one, and called JTotr Chent^ which in Bridsh signified a walled 
town. — Anltq, of Canterbury y p. 8. But this author also rq)orts, with gravity, that this city was 
founded by Rod^iudibras 900 yean B. C. ! ! 
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" Suetonius Paulinus was the next in succession, add he pushed on the 
war in one continued series of prosperity for two years together. In 
that time he subdued several states ; and secured his conquests by a 
chain of posts and garrisons. • He \nvaded Mona, the retreat of the 
Druids, and gave a mortal blow to the power of the Britons by the over- 
throw of their army under Boadicea. From the recal of this officer to 
the time of Agricola, the Roman commanders were gradually extending 
the empire of Rome in Britain. Under the latter it was completely 
subdued, and the Roman power permanently established. He first 
introduced literature and the arts of civilization, and reconciled them 
to Roman manners. 

^^ To introduce a system of new and wise regulations was the business of 
the following winter (the second of Agricola's administration). A fierce 
and savage people running wild in the woods would be ever addicted to 
a life of warfare. To wean them from those habits, Agricola held forth 
the baits of pleasure, encouraging the natives, as well by public assis- 
tance, as by warm exhortations, to build temples, courts qfjustke, and 
commodious tfwelUng houses. To establish a plan of education and give 
the sons of the leading chiefs a tincture of letters, was part of his policy. 
By way of encouragement he praised their talents, and already saw them 
by the force of their natural genius rising superior to the attainments of 
the Gauls. The consequence was, that they, who had always disdained 
the Roman language, began to cultivate its beauties. The Roman ap- 
parel was seen widiout prejudice, and the toga became a fashionable 
part of dress. 

" By degrees the charms of vice gained admission to their hearts ; baths, 
porticos, and elegant banquets, grew into vogue, and the new manners, 
which, in fact, served only to sweeten slavery, were, by the unsuspect- 
ing Britons, called the arts of polished humanity.'** 

Such is the succinct and interesting communication of this celebrated 
author respecting the dawn of civilization and the arts among our rude 
progenitors. To us it is important, as fixing a limit beyond which we 
need not ascend in our inquiries on the present subject. 

* Tadtiu' L^e of Agricola, 
VOL. 11. 

C 
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That the Britons continued, hencefonvard, to make progress in the 
arts, appears from Cambden. *^ The Romans so civilized the Britons 
by laws, and polished them by manners, that they were not inferior in 
way of life and improvement to other provinces. They erected so many 
buildings and noble works, that their remains strike beholders with the 
greatest admiration/'* 

It has been ingeniously shewn,t that the military force of the Romans 
amounted, in Britain, to 73,000 foot, and 13,000 horse, i^id that the 
native Romans, or those born in the island, were, at the conclusion of 
their empire here, not fewer than half a million. A progressive exten- 
sion of the Roman colony, during a space of 350 years, could not fail 
to make a powerful and favourable impression on the natives, converting 
them from a rude to a polished people, and producing all the conse- 
quences that can be imagined to result from the diffusion of civilization 
among men, and in a country, susceptible of the highest moral and 
physical improvement. 

As it is a point of some importance to ascertain, as nearly as may be, 
the degree to which " the arts of polished humanity" were then carried^ 
I have endeavoured to convey some idea of this by the following sketch 
of the civil establishment of the Romans in this country, which, in the 
absence, more especially, of topographical details,, appears the only way 
by which we can arrive at this information. 

" The regions of Britain were divided into six provinces, governed 
by six Praetors and six Quaestors. The former officer was charged with 
the whole administration, and the latter was appointed to manage the 
finances under him. AH acknowledged one head within the island, and 
were subject to the authority of the Proconsul of Britain. The country 
from the southern sea to the Friths of Forth and Clyde, at the close of 
the first century, contained a hundred and forty towns differing in de- 
gree of civil estimation, and in the nature of their civil constitutions, 
and distinguished accordingly into four orders of towns, municipal and 
stipendiary, colonies, and cities invested with Latiu privileges. Muni- 

• Gout's Cambdeny vol. i. p. 47* 

f Whitaker*! Hittoiy of MancheUer, yoI. L ch. 6; sec. 4» and yoI. u. p. 19S. 
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cipal, two ; colonies, nine ; Latin towns, ten ; the rest were stipendiary, 
in which the Britons resided. The Latin towns were those which were 
raised above the common rank by the communication of the Jm Latii^ 
ox Latin privilege, which consisted in being exempted from the ordi- 
nary jurisdiction of the Praetor, and being governed by one of their own 
election, where the president, justiciary, and tax-gatherer were Britons* 
The towns possessed by the Romans themselves were the colonies 
and municipies. The commencement of the colonies was nearly coeval 
with the conquests in Britain. Colchester was the first colony, and 
founded by Claudius. The next in succession were Richborough, Lon- 
don, Gloucester, Bath, Caerleon, Chesterford, Lincoln, and Chester. 
That colony was esteemed the head-quarters of the tegion, where some 
of the principal cohorts were stationed, the eagle deposited, and the 
commander was resident* Such was Deva for the SOth Valerian Victo- 
rious; Eboracumfor the 6th Victorious; Caerleon for the 2d Augustan; 
and Glevum for Ae 7th Teuin Claudian. The rest were peopled by 
the other cohorts of those legions. More than eleven mints, in all pro- 
bability, were established within the pale of their own government in 
Britain ; two in the municipies ; nine in the nine colonies ; and some in 
the legionary stations. Coins minted at Chester, London, York, Cok 
Chester, Richborough, Verulam, Lincoln, Gloucester, and Conuvium, 
have been transmitted, to the present times. 

'* The Roman conquests in Britain were regularly partitioned into 
dioceses as eariy as the year S14.* The first bishopricks of the church 
would naturally be commensurate with the provinces of the state, and 
the first sees of the bishops fixed at the capitals of the provinces. Three 
of these provincial bislfaops appear as subscribers to the Council of 
Aries, in 314.''t 

* Dugdale, in his AniiquUiei of IVarmckMre, p. 100, says that Episcopal Sees and Monasteries 
were not introduced into England before the time of Augustan, when the Benedictine order was 
established, and became so rqmted, that there was scarcely any other in this country before the con* 
quest. Mr. Turner, in his Hutory of the Angio Saxons, says, however, that eadi of the 115 dritatet 
into which the 17 provinces of Gaul were divided, had a bishop, and every province a superior bishop, 
answerable to our metropolitan, though not distinguished by the title of archbishop. 

t VnMka^sHisioryqfMafu:hester,JollA.S,aMkdj€l.'±dk. 11, sec. 4. 
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The rapid growth of civilization under the Romans appears to have 
been owing in a great measure to their peculiar policy regarding the 
disposal of their military force. For, different from the practice of 
modem times^ an order to serve in the provinces, was often, to a legion, 
a decree of expatriation for centuries, and became, indirectly, a power- 
ful mean of confirming the manners and institutions of Italy. The con- 
sequences of this regulation or usage Tacitus describes in the following 
passage: ** The natives of the province of Syria had lived in habits of 
friendship with the legions, and, by intermarriages, had formed family 
connections. The soldiers, on their part, were naturalized in the coun- 
try, and the stations to which they were accustomed, were, by long^ 
residence, grown as dear to them as their native country/** 

This would be precisely the case in Britain, where some . of the le- 
gions remained upwards of 300 years, particularly after the reign of 
Antoninus Pius, when the Roman citizenship was extended to every citizen 
of property and worth. Before this time, none of the natives were 
permitted to marry into the family of a provincial officer^ to purchase 
territorial property, slaves, or houses. 

To the legionary soldiers lands were also assigned, Mdiich they had 
ample time to cultivate, military duty, being, in ordinary, discharged 
by supplementary legions formed of natives. Hence one great cau^ 
of the rapid increase of the Roman population, their condition being, in 
the main, favourable to domestic happiness. It must be allowed, how- 
ever, that the wealth and grandeur of Roman-Britain flowed chiefly 
from the wisdom of their civil policy ; for, extensive as their military 
establishments ultimately became, it is probable, had they confined 
themselves to these, that we should have had little more than the re- 
mains of their walls and forts to remind us of their presence. It is to 
the transplanting of their civil institutions, arts, and social refinements, 
and to the care with which they afterwards nourished them, whatever 
may have been the motives that prompted such policy, that this country 
was indebted for that early refinement demonstrated by those splendid 
specimens of art which have from time to time been discovered within 

* HuURomaH.Ub.ik 
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it. But so scanty are the memorials of the fine arts^ and so barren the 
history of this interesting period, that the imperfect picture of Roman- 
Britain must be made up from fragments of the history of the times 
immediately succeeding their departure. 

** The authentic history/* says Mr. Turner, " for the year 407 is, that 
the barbarians excited by Gerontius, burst in terror upon Gaul and Bri- 
tain ; that Constantine (created emperor by the British troops in 406, 
in opposition to Honorius, the legal emperor,) could give no help be- 
cause his troops were in Spain ; that Honorius could send none because 
Alaric was overpowering Italy ; that the Britons thus abandoned, armed 
themselves, declared their country independent, and drove the barbaric 
invaders from their cities; that Honorius sent letters to the British 
states, exhorting them to protect themselves; and that the Romans 
never recovered possession of the island.* 

'^ After this event the island, as far as it waa possessed by the Britons,, 
divided into many independent republics, as appears from the circum- 
stance, that Honorius addressed his letters ta the Civitates of Britain. 
After the year 410, these republics were severally governed by chief 
magistrates, or decemviri, a senate, subordinate officers called decurions, 
an inferior senate called curise, with other necessary officers. The 
ecclesiastical concerns were regulated by a bishop in each, whose power 
sometimes extended Into lay concerns.'* "The Anglo Saxons must 
have been materially improved,'* continues this author, *^ in their man- 
ners and mental associations by the internal state of Britain at the time 
of their invasion. They came among a people who, for above three 
centuries had been the obedient subjects of the Roman government ; to 
whom the peaceful acquisition and enjoyment of regular property had 
become familiar ; who had cultivated the luxuries which create a distaste 

* Upon the authority of Bede and Gildas, it is generally said, that the Romans finally quitted 
Britmn in the reign of Honorius, anno 4^. But, from a stone, found at Ravenhill-Hall, in York- 
shire, anno l??^^ it seems the Romans were in Britain during the rdgn of Justinian, or between the 
years 527 and 566, a hundred years after that of Honorius. This stone is represented in Mr. Charie- 
ton's Histoiy of Wkitbyy and the following is the inscription on it, according to his rendering : ** Jus- 
tinianus Pater Patrise Vindicianus Mauritanus Afiricanus Sarmadcus Britannicus Imperator Excellen- 
tissimus Romanonun Quater Pnetor Maritimum Castrum Effecit Ad Navigantium Opus.** 
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for war and love of indolent tranquillity ^ and whose country abounded 
with those works of art, that distribution of wealth, and those articles 
of convenience, which a rude mind cannot contemplate without feeling 
new wants and expecting new comforts ; without having its curiosity 
agitated and its comprehension enlarged. It is true, that the feuds 
which followed the departure of the Romans had disturbed the prospe- 
rity of the island, and the struggles with the Saxons must have spread 
much devastation. But the monuments and fruits of the preceding 
civilization, though diminished, were not destroyed. After all the dis- 
orders of the period, Gildas still boasts of the island containing twenty- 
eight cities and some castles, with houses, walls, gates, and towers ; and 
from the ruins of Caerleon, as they continued even to the 1 2th century, 
when they were seen by Giraldus, we may form some notion of the 
improvements of Britain in the 5th and 6th centuries. He says it was 
elegantly built by the Romans with brick walls. Many vestiges of its 
ancient splendour are yet remaining ; stately palaces, which formerly, 
with their gilded tiles, displayed the Roman grandeur. It was first 
built by the Roman nobility,^ and adorned with sumptuous edifices, an 
exceeding high tower, remarkable hot baths, ruins of ancient temples 
and theatres, encompassed with stately walls, partly yet standing. Sub* 
terraneous edifices are yet to be met with, not only within the walls, 
which are about three miles in circumference, but also .in the suburbs^ 
as aqueducts, vaults, h}rpocausts, and stoves.''t 

Mr. Carter, an architect of eminence, states it as his opinion, that the 
works of the Romans in England rivalled those in Rome itself; and that 
at Woodchester, in the county of Gloucester, vestiges were discovered 
of a Roman structure 400 feet in extent, the foundation walls of which 
have been clearly made out ; in several of the principal chambers are 

* Caerleon is commonly supposed to be derived from Caer^Lheumy the dty of legions; but Dugdale, 
in bis AntiquUies of Warwickshire, page 298, derives it from the name of the British prince Gutheline, 
by whom it was built, thus, Caer-Guthleon, contracted, Caerleon. But, supposing it to be of British 
erection, it is evident the Romans were the people to whom it owed its magnificence, for an account 
oT which, see PofychronicoUf lib. 1, cap. 48. 

^ History of the Anglo-Saxons, book viiL chap. 1. 
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tesselated pavements, in so rich and fine a taste, that the uprights of 
the work, he observes, must have been magnificence itself.^ 

All this is countenanced by the panegyric of Mamertinus, in praise 
of Dioclesian, Maximianus, and Constantius^ Chlorus, where it is men- 
tioned that there were many eminent architects at that time in Britain,, 
who were invited by the people of Burgundy to erect and repair their 
public buildings.t 

Such is the glimpse afforded by history of the social organization and 
refinement of the Romans in Britain. It shows that their system of 
government was favourable to civil liberty, which, with the domestica- 
tion of the legions, had the effect of spreading a Roman population over 
the country, and of gradually incorporating the natives in their exten- 
sive community, so that it is probable, had the Romans remained two 
centuries longer, all distinction between the two people would have been 
lost. We cannot avoid, therefore, the conviction that their public and 
private edifices corresponded with the condition of the colony in the 
latter days of their power^ more especially when we ccmsider that aD 
this time a direct and constant intercourse wai^ kept up with Rome,, ihe 
most luxurious capital then in the world. But not to dwell on the con- 
sequences which the above statements render very apparent, I shall 
only observe here, that they are decisive of the inaccuracy of Cxildas, 
who represents the Britons as being, immediately after the departure of 
the Romans, in a state of utter helplessness and barbarism^ and of the 
superior candour of Stow, who has shown from ancient records, and 
even from Gildas himself, that the conquest of Britain by the Saxons 
was owing to the corruption of all classes, and particularly to a waste of 
military strength, in those contests of ambitious partizans, which occu- 
pied the greater part of the interval between the emancipation of the 
island, and the arrival of the northern bands. So different, indeed, was 
their real condition from that which the Saxon historian of Glastonbury 
would lead us to suppose, that we find the natives, notwithstanding these 
disadvantages, contesting every inch of ground with the invaders, who 

* AntUnt Architecture of England, part 1, and note ta page 1^. 
f See Speed* $ Hiiiorjf of England^ page 255, folia edition, 1650. 
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did not, until after the lapse of a century, succeed in confimng them to 
Wales, Cornwall, and part of Devonshire. The Britons were then con- 
rupt, and weak from corruption and misrule, but not barbarous. 

With regard to York in particular, it appears, from Flaccus Albinus, 
alias Alcuin, a native of the place, who lived towards the close of the 
eighth century, that it was built and fortified by the Romans, but Cax- 
ton says it was built by Ebrancus, fifth king of the Britons, who called 
it after his own name, Caer-brank.* 

Cambden informs us that it was not a Municipium Britanniee but Co- 
lonia.t Like Verulam, however, it soon rose to the rank of a munici- 
pium, and to be the chief city of the province of Maxima. The 
importance of these two Municipia is specially marked by the commu- 
nication of a privilege which was confined to them, namely, the right of 
exemption from the imperial statutes, and the liberty of enacting their 
own laws«t 

Some authors class Yoi*k as the second city in point of rank, during 
the Roman dominion in Britain, but the author of the Poh/chronicon 
asserts that several old writers style it the head of the kingdom. § Here 
the bishops of the province resided ; here, also, tiie emperor Septimius 
Severus had a palace and court of justice, || where he died, after being 
four years in the country. Constantius Chlorus, too, who succeeded 
Dioclesiao, made Britain the chief place of his residence, and died in 
this city, after a reign of two years.^ 

* Polychronicon, lib. 1, capitulum 4S. f Oou^'s Cambden^ >ol. iii, page 9. 

X Whitaker's History of Manchetter, vol. L ^. 8, seo. Ist. 

§ Among the more modern authors, Archbishop Usher contends for York ( Bishop Stillingfleet for 
London. But the Kshop evidently felt the weakness of his arguments whild writing them; they are 
not written with his usual confidence. — See his Origmei BrUamdctg, O&bon sides with Usher»<— 
Decline and FaU, vol. ^ p. 7S. 

II Whitakerfs Manchester, vol ii. ch. 11, sec. 4th; Gough's Cambden, vol. iii. p. 65; and Torr'a 
Antiquities of York, page 9. 

T The long absence of the warlike emperors was very prejudicial to the interests of Rome, and 
finally annihilated its soverdgnty. The emergencies qf war were first made the excuse, and untO the 
reign of Diodesian and Maximian, Rome, in time of peace, was respected as the seat of power and 
head of the empire. These princes went a step farther, by fixing their ordinary residence in the pro- 
vinces ; the former at Nicomedia, the latter at Milan. In consequence, the one acquired, in the space 
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The sixth legion, conducted into this country by Hadrian, from Ger^ 
many, was settled here, according to the general opinion, so early as 
the year 154, which continued to be its head-quarters until the Romans 
finally quitted the island. It was probably on account of the long resi- 
dence of this legion in York, that it received both from Ptolemy and 
Antoninus, the appellation of Legio Sexta Victria:, a circumstance 
which, it seems, procured for some other cities similar titles. Thus, 
Camalodunum and Glevum are also styled Gemina Martia, Colonia Vicr 
tricensis and Claudia ; we have also Dena Victrix, and Legio Claudia 
for Gloucester. 

Thus York, from its becoming, at a very early period, the head of the 
most extensive province in Britain, and afterwards of Britain itself, com- 
mands an unreserved acknowledgment of its having possessed a corre- 
sponding degree of wealth, population and embellishment. Other less 
distinguished cities in the island rivalled in magnificence many of the 
principal cities within the Alps, and therefore it is not likely, that the 
occasional residence of the Caesars, and seat of the western empire, 
would be in a condition less respectable in regard to public establish- 
ments civil and religious. In all that was transacted at York, Italy 
would give the tone, and as there were no examples in architecture but 
what she furnished, the style of the public and domestic edifices would 
be imitated from those of the continent, and, moreover, as the Romans 
were a people who thought it as necessary to introduce their gods as 
their laws, language, and manners, it is but reasonable to suppose that 
they would provide in a suitable manner fiar the ceremonial of their 
worship, and that, in making such provision, they would be guided by 
the precedents of Italy. Upon the whole, it is more improbable that 
there were no temples of elegant workmanship in the capital of Roman 
Britain, than that it abounded with them. In regard to York, I fear no 
local demonstration now exists, which I ought to offer at present, but in 

of a few years, a d^ee of magnificence, which might appear to haTe required the labom* of ages, and 
became inferior only to Rome, Alexandriis and Andoch, in extent or populousness ; while die other 
assumed the splendour of an imperial dty, whose houses were numerous and well built, with a circus, 
theatre, mint, palace, and baths; pordcoes adorned with statues, and a double circumference of walls. 
'Such, in short, was its condition, that it did not seem oppressed by the proximity of Rome. 
VOL. II. D 
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other places ample evidences of such providence have been discovered^ 
with a few examples of which I shall close this part of the subject* 

Cambden* states, upon the authority of Spartian (in Vita Severiy c. 
22,) that there was a temple of Bellona in this city. Upon the conver- 
sion of Constantius Chlorus, who is reported to have married a native 
and christian,, the celebrated Helena, we find the christians were in- 
structed to repair decayed temples^ and to build new ones. Bede in- 
forms us,t that Gregory the Great advised Augustine that the temples 
' ought not to be demoUshed, but only, that the idols should be removed 
and destroyed, and the temples consecrated to the service of the true 
God. In the time of Lothaiius, King of Kent, anno 67O, there were 
Rqman temples standing, in which christian worship was performed^ 
At Canterbury, St. Pancrace*s church, within the abbey precinct, and 
St Maiiin's, in which Augustine performed his devotions, are supposed 
to have been idle temples.^ 

Stukely discovered the remains of Roman temples at Cirencester and 
Chesterford.§ Mr. Carter, in his Ancient Architecture qf Englandj\\ has 
given representations of several beautiful fragments of the temple of 
Minerva, at Bath, discovered a little before he wrote. The accompa- 
niments of an owl and helmet, leave, as he justly observes, no doubt as 
to the deity to whom it was dedicated. From the representations, too, 
of the sun and moon found among the ruins of the ancient city ^ and of the 
head of Diana, encircled by the horns of the moon, it would appear, 
that temples to these luminaries had also been erected here. And^ 
lastly, a respectable author informs us, that the church of St. Paul, at 
Rouen, was, originally, a temple of Venus. ^ 

* GougKt CarMen, vol. iii. p. 10. f Hitt JEcdes, lib. i. ch. 30. 

% Ethelbert, and his queen Bertha, attended divine service in these churches : the latter was edu- 
cated a christian, being daughter of Chilperic, king of France. 

§ IHnerarium Curiottm, p. 63-75- || Part L plates 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th. 

T Turner' t Tour in Nomuin(fy,pagid 71. 

The Romans first passed into Transalpine Gaul as auxiliaries to the republic of Marseilles, and we 
find, that Caius Sexdus, anno Urbb-6^, placed a colony in the neighbourhood of the hot springs of 
Aix, in Provence, irom whom they were denominated Aque Sextis. — Ferguiou's Roman Republic^ 
vol. 1. See, also, Z^'ty, b. Ixi. of which there remains only the contents. 
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. Having thus established the probability, at least, of the existence of 
a structure in accordance with the style of the porch in question, in 
York, during its occupation by the Romans, I now proceed to state the 
objections to its being a work of the Saxons« 

The northern nations, who conquered England after the Romans, 
were chiefly composed of Saxons, Jutes, and Angles. Their very early 
history is still involved in obscurity, authors not being, as yet, agreed 
respecting their derivation. The common opinion runs, that they were 
descendants of the Getae, who originally settled in Germany, sent colo- 
nies to the Bosphorus, lake Maeotis, and shores of the Euxine, possess- 
ing themselves of Thracia, Dacia, and Maesia, and who, in after times, 
^issuming the names of the countries they had conquered, were known 
as Cimmerians, Sarmates, Scythians, Thracians, Dacians, &c. in the 
east ; and as Saxons, Sweves, Angles, &c. in the west. 

The most ancient authentic information, which has reached us, places 
them on the southern part of Jutland, and three small adjacent islands, 
North-Strandt, Busen, and Heiligland, before the middle of the second 
century. It appears to have been a particular impulse which deter- 
mined them to piracy. The emperor Probus, to weaken the barbarous 
enemies of Rome, had adopted the policy of removing numerous parties 
pf them to very distant stations, and had accordin^y posted on the 
shore of the Black Sea a large body of Franks. These, eager to return 
to their native country, became the Argonauts of modem times. Hav- 
ing possessed themselves of many ships, they ravaged the various coasts 
of the Mediterranean, and, sailing into the ocean, arrived in safety at the 
Rhine. Before this time, the piracies of the Franks and Saxons are not 
mentioned by imperial writers ; but so frequent did they thenceforward 
become, that, within a few years, it was found necessary to station a 
powerful fleet at Boulogne, for the protection of the adjacent country. 
This precaution increased the ^il; Carausius, the oflScer entrusted 
with the command, having first encouraged the depredations of the pi- 
rates, that he might be enriched by recaptures, and having afterwards, 
when apprehensive of punishment, sought support for his usurpation of 
Ihe imperial purple, by communicating to the Saxons a more perfect 
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knowledge of naval tactics. After this, they were fostered by a 
succession of propitious circumstances, which gradually conducted them 
to the grand enterprize for which they were destined.* 

After the time of Ptolemy, the Saxons are not mentioned again for a 
century, but, at the aera of the invasion of England, Cambden states, 
that they were resident in the district of Anglen, in the dutchy of Sles- 
wick, and attributes to them the German cities, Engleheim, the birth- 
place of Charlemagne ; Ingolstadt ; Engleburgh ; Englerute ; and An- 
gleria, in Italy.t 

The little band which first -arrived under the conduct of Hengist and 
Horsa, in 449, were Jutes, and three vessels were sufficient for their 
accommodation during the voyage. A reinforcement, under Ella, ar- 
rived, in three more vessels, in 477> Cedric followed, with five ships, in 
495, and Ida, with a fleet of forty sail, in 547. Their conversion waSi 
first attempted by the monk Augustine, and his coadjutors, in 596, and 
completed, after the labour of nearly a century, by the submission of 
the South Saxons to the authority of the church, in 675. Throughout 
the whole progress of their history, previous to this event, we discover 
no indications of their ever having been a literary or scientific people. 
When they were first observed by the Romans, to whom the Gbths 
were known under the name of Germans, they exhibited no symptom 
of refinement. The perpetual wars in which they were afterwards en- 
gaged with this people, in defence of their civil liberty, was unfavour- 
able to the cultivation of letters ; and the practice of piracy, to which 
they became subsequently addicted, and to which the whole nation was 
devoted, averted the influence of that civilization, which had made 
great progress in Gaul and Britain, during the decline of the Romaa 
empire in the west, so that, at the period when they became connected- 
with English history, they were, as yet, distinguished for nothing but 
their ferocity of courage and formidable activity, displaying qualities 

* Turner's History of the Anglo'Saxotu, vol. i. 4to. See also. Gibbon, vol. iL p. 84» 
f BrUanmay Introduction. 

The Saxons are not mentioned by Tacitus, but, in the time of Ptolemy, the Aqglo-Saxons were 
recognised as a branch of the great Saxon Confederation, which extended from the Elbe to the Rhine* 
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the most inauspicious to the improvement of intellectual and moral 
character. Of their compositions in their pagan state, says Mr. Turner, 
we know nothing ; Tacitus mentions generally of the Grermans, that they 
had ancient songs, and therefore we may believe that the Anglo-Saxons 
were not without them. But none <rf these have survived to us. If 
ever they were committed to writing, it was on wood or stones ; indeed 
the word for book (boc) expresses a beech tree, and seems to allude to 
the matter <rf which their earliest books were made. The poets of bar- 
barous ages usually confide the little effiisions of genius to tradition. 
They are seldom preserved in writing, till literature becomes a serious 
study; and therefore we may easily believe, that, if the Anglo-Saxons 
had alphabetical characters, they were much oftener used for divina- 
tions, charms, and funereal inscriptions, th^i for literary compositions.**^ 

When letters i^peared among the nations of the north, is a question 
i»till undecided, but, as Tacitus pronounces the alphabet to have been 
unknown to the Germans, •Miteraum secretae viri pariter ac femin© 
ignorant,'* it is probable, their introduction was subsequent to this time. 
Odin is called, in the Edda, and by Snorro, Father ofLetters, King of 
Spdkj which favours the opinion, that he introduced the art of writing 
among the Gioths. It is necessary, however, to state, that the learned 
disagree as to the aera <^ this celebrated personage, some supposing him 
to be Sigge, a Scythian prince, who flourished B. C. 70 > others, that he 
was the progenitor of Hengist, in the fiflh degree, and figured in the be- 
ginning of the fourth century. 

It has been urged, in proof of the Saxons* ignorance of letters, previ- 
ous to their conversion, that the oldest Runic inscriptions on stone 
commemorate the fortunes of soldiers who had served at Constantinople 
in the corps of Varangi, and that no specimen of Saxon writing, ante- 
rior to their conversion, can be produced. But as we know that, imme- 
diately after this latter event, the books written in the Runic character 
were destroyed, together with the old inscriptions, because these cha- 
racters had been employed in magic, t the above particulars cannot be 

* History of the Anglo^Saxonty book yii. ch. 4th. 

f It was for this reason that Olphilas iayeiited a new character, and that the Saxon character wa& 
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received in evidence on this question. The strongest and most legiti- 
mate grounds upon which this fact rests are, the silence of history 
respecting any literary attainments while they continued in Germany, 
and the absence, there of monuments of art, the most incontrovertible 
attestations of civilization and refinement.* 

Asser, in his life of Alfred, has drawn a melancholy picture of the 
uncultivated state of the Anglo-Saxons, even at the close of the ninth cen- 
tury. In those days, so much was knowledge undervalued by the gseat 
and powerful, that even kings signed with the cross because they were 
unable to write.t By the wise policy of this prince, most of the nobles, 
and many of the inferior orders, were put under masters to learn to read 
and write, and many of his Earls^ Gerefas, and ThegnSj who had been 
illiterate all their Uves, were compelled, under severe penalties, to learn 
in their mature age, that they might be competent to the discharge of 
their respective duties. Such was the intellectual condition of the An- 
glo-Saxons in England, a century after Charlemagne had advanced 
literature to such a pitch in his empire, that the learned in France and 
Germany are ^classed by Muratori with those of Greece, and declared 
to have been much superior to those of Italy. But the succeeding 
anarchy had obliterated the labours of Charlemagne, and left Alfred 
without contemporaneous support, and the civilization of Britain was 
still more effectually obstructed by torrents of Norman invaders. 

High authorities^ state, that the first rays of literature were shed on 
the Anglo-Saxons from Ireland, from whence, also, the empire of Char- 
lemagne had been illumined. This singular fact a modem author thus 

afterwards invented in England. From the attachment of the common people to them in Sweden^ 
they continued there until the year 1050, when the Roman characters were ordered to be substituted 
- by the Pope. The}' were finally condemned in the'CouncU of Toulon, anno 1116. The Getae or 
Saxons, ascribed their invention to the gods, who were supposed to have communicated the know- 
ledge of them to Tlmbul, and Woden was considered the first who applied them to magic. 

* Those stupendous remains of architecture still to l)e seen in some parts of this country, particu- 
larly a vast wall erected by Probus, have nothing doubtful in regard either to age or style.— See Gib- 
bon, Decline and Fall, vol. il p. 81. 

f This seems to have been the original reason, but it continued to be the practice long afterward^ 
as a token of their conversion. 

X Bede» Alcuin> and Adelm. 
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explains.* From the suppression of the western empire, in 476, or at 
least, from the death of Boethius^ in 524, to the close of the eighth 
century, when Charlemagne employed his utmost eflTorts for the restora- 
tion of learning, a period of nearly 300 years, was an interval of vio- 
lence and ignorance. In this interval, the rough process was performed, 
which incorporated the rude tribes of the north with the corrupted na- 
tions of the south, and prepared the materials of new combinations of 
policy ; and such a process was inconsistent with the security necessary 
for the cultivation of letters. But the religion and legislation of the 
ancient empire contributed to preserve some sparks of learning to relu- 
mine succeeding generations. The emperors of the fourth century had 
encouraged a literary spirit among thier christian subjects, for the de- 
fence of their religion against their pagan opponents, and, with this 
view, had erected libraries for their use. The barbarian conquerors, on 
the other hand, in general, respected the ministers of religion amidst 
all the depredations, and the convents became the asylums of the lite- 
rary treasures of antiquity, and the schools of the middle ages. Ireland 
appears to have been provided as a geographical asylum for the fugi- 
tives of religion and learning, who were driven from the continent by 
the violence of this disastrous time. Heie they enjoyed for a long 
space that tranquillity which is necessary to the cultivation of letters. 
At length, Ireland became a scene of northern, depredation, the Danes 
having extended their ravages ta it at the end of the eighth century, 
just when Charlemagne had fully established his government, and the 
improvement of his dominions, d^nanded that men capable of commu- 
nicating instruction, should even be forced from their retreat* It was 
the opinion of Mezeray (Abrege Chron. tome i. page 508,) that the driv- 
ing backwards of the Normans by the French, in the great Saxon war 
of Charlemagne, begun in 772^ gave the impulse to their descents upon 
the coast of France. It seems, then, to be a reasonable conclusion, 
that the long series of hostility which subdued and civilized Germany, 
sent abroad those maritime ravages, who drove from Ireland the teach- 
ers of learning and religion to give their assistance in the improvement 

* Miller's Lectures on the Philosophic of Modem History, vol. iiL 
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of an empire, which has been the foundation of the modern polity of 
Europe. Iceland, which discharged a similar function, in awakening 
the literary spirit of the north, appears to have received from Ireland 
its earliest knowledge of religion and letters/* That the Saxons in 
England were much assisted in their education by Irish ecclesiastics, is 
equally certain ; the Irish monk, Maildulf, who settled at Malmsbury, 
was skilled in Greek and Latin ; and, in the life of St. ' Dunstan, it is 
mentioned, that he read the books of some Irishmen, who had settled 
at Glastonbury. It jys true, that mention is made of schools and libra- 
ries in England, long before the appearance of the Danes on our shores, 
and that Canterbury, York, and Bangor, are instanced as seats of learn- 
ing, anterior to the aera of the sea-kings. But these, such as they were, 
owed their establishment to churchmen. The school of philosophy at 
Canterbury, we know from William of Malmsbury, who flourished in the 
reign of Stephen, was founded by Archbishop Theodosius, who died anno 
690 ; and the Grammar School of York is first mentioned in connec- 
tion with the name of its most celebrated master, Albert, who was raised 
to that see in the year 767- This prelate is justly praised as the founder 
of the library of this city, in which he deposited the books he had collected 
during his travels abroad.* But seminaries are reported to have ex- 
isted in the British Isles more than a century before this time, and, in 
particular, Bedet mentions, that the monastery of Bangor was furnished 
with learned men before the arrival of St Augustine. But as this was 
a Benedictine establishment, (as all the monastries appear to have been 
in England before the conquest,) I fear this expression must be mea- 
sured by the deep ignorance of that dark period^ rather than by our 
notion of learning in the 19th century, because Benedict of Norsia, the 
founder of this order, was notorious for his contempt of learning, agree- 
ably to which praiseworthy sentiment, he made n>3 provision for educa- 
tion in the rule of his order, the members of which, in imitation of some 

* Stow, in his Chronicle, page 74, reports from William of Malmsbury, that " Egbert, Archbishop 
of York, about the year 736, founded a library at York, replenished with all good books.** For a good 
ficcount of the schools and literati of the Anglo-Saxons, see Dr. langard's Antiquities of the Angh^ 
Saxon Churchy vol. ii. 

f Lib. iL c. ii. quoted by StUlingfleet^ Origines Britanmcce, poge 265, ed. 1685. 
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fraternities in Egypt, were brought up to ignorance, labour, and devo- 
tion. It is not until after the time of Charlemagne, who appointed 
schools for the instruction of youth, both in monasteries and cathedrals, 
that the followers of St. Benedict are remarked for application to study, 
a distance of 200 years from the destruction of this monastery, and its 
supposed famous library, by the grandson of Ida, immediately after the 
decisive battle, in which he annihilated the power of the Britons, and 
gave to his countrymen the undisputed sovereignty of England ; a vie* 
tory creditable to the courage of the barbarians, had not Ethelftide 
steeped his laurels in the blood of 1200 supplicating monks. 

At this period, nothing could be expected to emanate from Italy, 
which was then enveloped in thick darkness, from the miseries inflicted 
by the continental Goths, and by the Saracens, with whom she waged 
a domestic war from the year 820, when they first passed from Africa 
to Sicily, until the beginning of the eleventh century, when the Nor- 
mans established a new dominion in their room. 

So deplorable, indeed, had her condition become, that, a century 
after Charlemagne, it was stated, in the Synod of Rheims, that, at 
Rome, scarcely any person possessed so much learning as was necessary 
for a porter.* 

Not a scrap of literature ever came from the shores of the Baltic 
The sons of Woden traced the map of the country with the sword, and 
their martial deeds were recorded in the memories of their Scalds : the 
fruits of Roman civilization everywhere withered at their approach, and 
were washed away by the torrents of British blood shed in the battle of 
Caerleon. 

To all this, I am aware, it may be objected, that, in the Anglo*Saxon 
history, mention is made of their possessing many conveniences and 
luxuries, which men, recently emerged from a barbarous state, could 
not have derived from their own invention. But this objection has been 

* seller's Lectures, voL iiL In corroboration of this singular fiict, I may be allowed to add, that 
Mr. Pegge, in his ^ Anecdotes of the English Language,*' p. 50, states, upon authority, that several 
bishops signed the acts of the Councils of Ephesus and Chuloedon, held in the 7th century, by proigr, 
Jrom mabiUty to write their names* 

VOL. II. E 
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successfully met by Mr. Turner, who observes, that they were indebted 
for these to their conversion to Christianity. " When the Gothic na* 
tions exchanged their idolatry for the christian faith, hierarchies arose 
in every converted state, which maintained a close and perpetual inter- 
course with Rome and with each other. From the letters of our Boni- 
face, of Pope Gr^ory, and many others, we perceive, that an intercourse 
of personal civilities, visits, messages, and presents, was constantly taking 
place ; whatever that was rare, curious, or valuable, which one person 
possessed, he cmnmunicated, and not unfrequently gave, to his acqusdn- 
tance. This is very remarkable in the letters of our Boniface and hi« 
friends, of whom some were in England, some in France, some in Ger- 
many, and dsewhere. The most cordial phrases of urbanity and aifectiofi 
are usually followed by a present of apparel, the aromatic productions 
of the east, little articles of furniture and domestic comfort, books, &c. 
This reciprocity of liberality, and the perpetual visits, which all rank^ in 
the state were in the habit of making to Rome, occasioned a general 
diffusion of the known conveniences and improved inventions which 
then appeared.'** 

To architecture, civil and military, ancient Germany seems to have 
had as few pretensions, as to literature. Until the time of Charlemagne, 
the state of society there was a state of infancy. ** The ancient Saxons,** 
says Bede,t *• have no king, but many chiefs set over their people, who, 
wKen war presses, draw lots equally, and whomever the chance points 
out they all follow as leader, and obey, during the war. The war con* 
eluded, all the chiefs become again of equal power/* 

" That they had some sort of architecture,** says Mr. Turner, ** be- 
fore they invaded Britain, cannot be doubted, for they Hved in edifices, 
and woi'shipped in temples, raised by their own skill. The verb, which 
they commonly used, when they spoke of building, satisfactorily shows 
us, that their ancient erections were of wood. So appropriate was the 
word to building, that, even when they became accustomed to stone 
edifices, they still retained it. Tlie circles of stones found in Cornwall, 
Oxfordshire, and Derbyshire, as well as those in Westphalia, Brunswick, 

* Turner's IJittoiy oftlte Anglo^Saxfmt, book viii. ch. 6. f Hiti. Ecdet* lib. L cfa. 10. 
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and Alsatia» which Keysler mentions, show rather the absence^ tiian the 
knowledge, of architectural science.*** Mont&ucon says, that the Scy- 
thians built the temple of their god Mars of vine branches, on the top 
of which they placed an iron scymitar, the image of this deity. 

The temple of the idol Irminsul, which was spacious imd magnificent, 
appears, from the expressions of Adam of Bremen, to have been of wood. 
The palace of Ingleheim, near Mayence, burnt id)out the year 813, was 
of wood. According to Stow,t the first castle in Flanders was built in 
793, when this country became an earldom, immediately after the Saxon 
war of Charlemagne, with whose reign the sera of military architecture 
properly commences. In Germany, however, it appears, there were 
not any towns until long after this period, neither he nor any of his 
successors, before Henry the first, having encouraged them. The first 
erection of towns, in that country, was the work of the church. ^* As 
not only a point of honour, but also a positive canon, required, that 
bishops should reside in towns, the bishops laboured to form towns for 
their residence ; these were peopled partly by their vassals, partly by 
fireemen, who sought their protection, but principally by artizans and 
traders. Henry I., anno 919) surrounded with walls the principal vil- 
lages in Saxony, and the neighbouring provinces. At this period, there 
was no trace of municipal government in Germany. In the time of 
Frederick I., emperor o£ Germany, anno 115$, buildings of stone were 
so rare, that a cotemporary historian, describing the violences then 
commonly practised, says, that every man carried steel and flint for set^ 
ting fire to houses.**^ 

The habits and institutions of our Saxon forefathers evidently did not 
lead them to delight in towns. In England we find, that the country 
was divided into small hamlet lordships, and that the proprietors lived 
on their estates. Doomsday-Book shows that, at the conquest, the 
towns of England were small, and their population contemptible, while, 
at the same time, the country wad remarkably populous. The Romans 
erected, in this countr}% many works in every province which they 

* Tuxiler's Hittory of the AnglO'SturonSf book xii. ch. 5. 

f Ckronidcy page 7^. % JVCller's Lectures, &c toI. iu 
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conquered. It is hardly possible to suppose that these were all destroyed 
when they quitted it. Yet, notwithstanding what of these must have 
presented themselves in every part of the country, we find, in the time 
of Alfred, that English architecture was equally rude with that on the 
continent. Asser* informs us, that the walls of the Saxon castles were 
then of earth, and incompetent for defence against the Danes, in con- 
sequence of which, this monarch ordered their fortifications to be re- 
paired and strengthened with brickt and stone buildings, and the royal 
castle of Norwich is particularly stated to have been so improved by the 
king himself. But, in truth, although the court of this prince was the 
resort of learned men of all professions, as well foreigners as his own 
subjects, there was scarcely an individual in his kingdom who could 
erect a stone building. Of the elegance and comfort of his palace spme 
notion may be formed from the fact, that hangings and lanthoms were 
used. there from necessity, as defences against the wind, which this ill- 
constructed fabric admitted freely, to tlie annoyance of its inhabitants. 

It is true, that Giannone has borne testimony to the magnificence of 
the public works erected at Rome and Ravenna, under the direction of 
Theodoric, founder of the Gothic monarchy in Italy, anno 508.. But 
Muratori assures us, that what he accomplished was with Italian archi- 
tects ; and MafTei, an Italian antiquary, declares, that '* it is not to the 
Goths, but to the Italians themselves, that the Gothic style of architec- 
ture is to be attributed.'* Theodoric is entitled to great praise, not 
only for what he did, but for what he spared \ but it is to Charlemagne 
that we must ascribe the honour of having restored the splendour of 
Italy, a glory which he was enabled to acquire by the spoils of the 
Huns, who had become rich from the plunder of other countries. 

Ecclesiastical architecture came to the northern nations, with Chris- 
tianity, from Rome. Clovis, the first christian king of France, is 

* Auerius de Vita Regit AluretU, ed. 1603, quoted by Wilkins, Architologia, vol. xii. p. 144. 

f I beg to mention here, that in a paper by the Dean of Exeter, read to the Society of Antiquariies in 
the year 1756, it is stated that the art of making biicks was lost from the time of the Romans until 
that of Richard II. ; upon which authority it seems this opinion still obtains ; but if the above passage 
from Asser be correct, this opinion must be given up, because it is not probable that all the* castles 
were, at this period, repaired from the ruins of Roman works. 
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reported to have built the church of St. Genevieve, in 507, and many 
others, af^rwards. His son, Childebert, erected, in 559, the church 
and abbey of St. German de Prez j and Clothaire, that of St. Medard, 
at Soissons, about the year 564. The churches, in Gaul, before this 
time, were either the ancient temples which had been consecrated to 
christian worship, or churches erected by the christians, before the for- 
mation of the kingdom of France, under Pharamond, who flourished 
seventy years before the conversion of Clovis. 

The first Saxqn churches in England, those of Northumberland, Dur- 
ham, and Greensted, in Essex, were built of wood. " Bede,** says Ben- 
tham, ** informs us, that the first Saxon churches were built in king 
Ethelbert's reign, who was converted anno 561.* He enumerates three, 
one in Canterbury, one in Rochester, and the cathedral of St. Paul, 
London ; but he has left the materials and manner of construction un- 
certain, and it is not until a century afterwards, with the exception of 
one church, built by Paulinus, soon after the conversion of Edwin, king 
of Northumberland, in 627, that he speaks positively to churches of 
stone, and then, both he and Eddius, a contemporary historian, are 
careful to inform us, that they were the work of foreign artizans, under 
the directions of the English prelates, Biscopius and Wilfiid, whose 
designs were according to the Roman fashion.**t This style consisted 
of piers or round pillars, much stronger than the Tuscan, with rude 
capitals and bases, and semicircular arches ; and some of the most per- 
fect examples are, the White Tower of London, the chapel of St. 
Crosses, and of Christ Church, Oxford ; and such also was the style of 
the old cathedral of Winchester. These two prelates may be justly 
considered as the founders of the Saxon architecture in England. Such 
was their zeal for its improvement, that they repeatedly visited Rome 
for this purpose, and sometimes in company. It was in Italy alone 
that in those days architecture could be studied, and Rome was still rich 
in monuments of art, — ^for, notwithstanding all she had suffered, there 
remained to her, in the latter days of paganism, a thousand temples,. 

* This is a mistake. Ethelbert having been baptized by Augustan, who did not arrive untiLi596.L 
f Introduction to the Hutory of Ely Cathedral^ sec. 5. 
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sixty of which were situated <mi the Capitoline hill.* In this extensive 
field there were two fabrics of peculiar interest ; the temj^e of Peace 
built by Vespasian, and the basilica of St. Peter of the Vatican. The 
former is an example of a three-aisled edifice, vaulted wkh diagonal 
cross vaults, and was probably the prototype of our cathedrals, as none 
were built in the form of a cross until the 10th century,t ot, at all 
events, until Rome had been inspected for patterns by the Saxon 
bishops, although I am aware that another reason is usually assigned. 

The basilica of St. Peter of the Vatican, was a beautiful structure, 
erected by Constantine the Great about the year 324, upon the scite of 
the circus of Nero, and for whose accommodation the temples of Apollo 
and Mars were demolished. To the honour of Alaric and Totila, they 
respected this elegant fabrick, the whole of which formed a cross, and it 
continued to adorn Ae capital of the Christian world until the beginning 
of the l6th century, when, crumbling with age, it was pulled down by 
order of Julius II. to make way for the gigantic and magnificent struc- 
ture which he began. 

Not content with their personal labours, Biscop and Wilfrid hired 
workmen to follow them to England; and at Hexham, Rippon, and 
Weremouth, are still to be seen some specimens of what was then 
effected. The former has the credit of being the first who introduced, 
tmd from France, the art of painting and glazing.l The middle of the 
7th century may, therefore, be considered as the «ra of the Roman 
Saxon style, an improvement, in Britain, upon the preceding wooden 
structures of the Saxons, and the more ancient basilicas of the Romans, 
whose flat roofs were supported without arches, by ranges of pillars only. 
An example of this kind of building did certainly appear a little earfier, 
in the church of St. Paul, London, which was restored by Bishop Mel- 
litus in the reign of Ethelbert, with round arches, but still retaining 
the semicirculsu* presbyterium or cdancel, agreeably to the mode of the 

* Humphry's Moa^ucon, vol. ii. part Ist. 

f I have since learnt that the conventual church of Ramsey, in Huntingdonshire, was the first which 
was built in the form of a cross. It was b^gun A. D. 968, and finished in six jeaes afterwaids. 
t Stow*s iJhronicle, page 74. 
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primitive churches. But it was the zeal of the prelates just mentioned, 
for the improvement of the architecture of their native land, that gave 
the tone to this style, which continued down to the 12th century, and 
was, as Bede* informs us, allowed by the Saxons diemselves to be R(mian. 
All this time, the Saxon laymen took neither interest nor share in these 
transactions; the bishops were the only architects, and the inferior 
clergy and monks, the masons. Indeed,, it seems they were the only 
mechanics of those days, at least for the necessities of their own esta- 
blishments, for it is certain that all the dergy were then taught some 
trade, which, by the canons, they were obliged to practise at their leisure 
hours. The twelve hundred monks ia the monastery of ancient Bangor 
were all tradesmen and labourers ;t St. Dunstaii: woriced as a black- 
smith, and the abbot of Weremouth occasionally held the plough. 

Thus, it appears, that the Saxons did not bring with them a know- 
ledge of architecture, and that in Britain, as well as in Germany, the 
fost essays in this sci^ice were the work of the church. It appears, also, 
tihat the style then introduced, and continued through the remainder of 
the Saxon period, was purely Roman, having been, first taught and 
practised in England by Roman masters, and that afterwards it was 
denominated tSaxon, only because it prevailed during the dominion of 
this people in South Britain, and not from any peculiarity in the style 
itself. — Here we arrive at an intricacy, for, if what are commonly called 
the Roman and Saxon styles be identical, how, in the absence of dates, 
shall we be able to discriminate between them ?• In general I fear this 
difficulty will be found insurmountaUe,^ but, in the present instance, I 
hc^ to overcome it through the aid of the intrinsic evidence,, and to 
show satisfactorily that the porch of St. Margaret*^ was not the design 

* ITut. Ecdes. 13). T., and Sitt, Abb. Whremouth et Gyrw, p. ^5; quoted by Bentham, KxtH, of 
Ell/ Cathedraly Introd. see. 5di. 

t Bede, Hist Eccles. lib. il ch. 2d. 

% It was the opinion of Sir Christopher Wren {Parentalia, p. 296), that the least fragment of a 
cornice or capital was sufficient to indicate whether it belonged to a Roman or Saxon edifice. And 
Bfr. Wilkins (Archteoiogia, vol. xii. p. 174) has the following remark : — ** Thus, it appears likewise, that 
the respective dates of architecture are distinguishable by peculiar characters also : since it is not only 
by the great contour of the building, the shape of the arch, or the proportion of the columns and piers 
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of any Saxon bishop. To the developement of this evidence I now 
proceed. 

It consists of two parts or features of the costume ; the first, compre* 
hending the signs of the Zodiac, already mentioned ; the second, a spe- 
cific subject, carved on the arch of the porch. 

In a former paper, which professed to explain the nature of the zodi- 
acal figures delineated on the temples, of Eg3rpt and India, I offered 
several reasons in proof of their being, in such situations, mystic, not 
astronomical, symbols, and feel much satisfaction in having had this 
opinion confirmed by subsequent researches. This additional evidence 
will appear in the explication which I am about to offer on the last part 
of my present subject, in which the history of the signs will be briefly 
traced among the Romans during the decline of their power, until the 
subversion of the western empire, when they finally ceased to bear the 
mystic import, and became the exclusive property of the astronomer. 

It is well known that the sun was, in ancient times, the chief and 
almost only deity among the pagans. Adoration seems to have been 
originally paid to the natural kiminary,* but afterwards images were 
substituted, which by degrees became almost innumerable. In later 
times, however, there was one idol of the sun which became pre-eminent 
among the symbols of this luminary, and engrossed, in the decline of 
paganism, the universal homage of the heathen world. 

This was a humanized emblem of the sun, denominated Mithras, and 
represented under the figure of a young man crowned with rays. His 
name has not yet been explained by the most patient mythologists, one 
believing it to be a Chaldee word signifying **rays of the sun,*' or a 

that their dates are ascertainable, l>ut each little fragment of a moulding, or vestige of enrichment^ 
marks the aera of the structure, and assists the curious investigator in his researches into antiquity.** 
Sir Christopher was a scholar, as well as, perhaps, the greatest architect England ever produced. But 
notwithstanding, I may with due deference be permitted to ask, how many dates of ancient churches 
have these gentlemen determined, and why was one left to the conjectures of posterity ? 

* The worship of the sun, moon, and stars, was at first performed in the open fields. Hence the 
ancient Greeks, who were Sabeans, gave to the void or space between the earth and firmament the 
nam^ of temple, and to the objects of their adoration that of Theo^ which originally signified the mere 
action of turning or running. 
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revolution or cycle of that body ; another, that it is derived from the 
Greek word wmo, to tie, because his cap is bound round his head in the 
shape of the Persian bonnet ; while a third asserts it to be simply the 
Syriac term for Lord ; and a fourth; that it was given to him because 
the sun is subject to eclipses. The figure itself, however, seems to be 
intended only as a personification of the eastern gender of the sun, for 
wliich the face and phallus were characteristic diminutives and common 
substitutes. 

There is also much uncertainty as to the country which gave birth to 
this idoL The general opinion derives it from Persia, yet it is strange 
that this opinion does not stand even on a plausible foundation. That 
distinguished antiquary Montfaucon observes, in his ** Introduction," 
that ^* the Persians adored the natural sun at first, afterwards under 
the figure of a young man, Mithras, which worship extended to Greece, 
and spread over the whole Roman etnpire ;'* but recollecting afterwards, 
that in the most ancient account of the religion of the Persians, delivered 
by Heroddtus, it is stated that they had no statues, he qualifies what 
he had said before by intimating, that ** it is supposed the worship of 
Mithras was introduced into that country by foreign merchants.*'* This 
latter opinion is very satisfactorily confirmed by the following observa* 
tions o£ Mr. Bryant :— " Mithras was a Chaldaic god ; adored at He- 
liopolis, in Egypt, where obelisks were erected to him. He was com- 
monly represented under the character of Osiris and Orus. Stephanus 
speaks of Mithras as a man and joins him with Phlegyas, and informs 
us that these were the authors of the Ethiopic rites and worship j for 
they were by birth Ethiopians j which people were the first nation con- 
stituted in the world ; and the first who enacted laws, and taught men 
to reverence the gods. 

" There was a temple of the god, Sol, in Arcadia. This was an an- 
cient name for Mithras, and Osiris, in the east. Hence the priests of 
the, sun were called Soli and Solimi, in Cilicia ; Selli, in Epirus j Salii, 
at Rome ; and described by Virgil th\is — 

* Humphiys Mont/aucdk, yoL ii. part 2. 
VOL. II. JP 
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" * Turn SaHi ad Cantus mcensa altarta circum. 

yrom a p^sage in Gibbon's Decline and Fall, we may, with proba- 
bility, infer, tl^at the state religion of Persia was pure Sabaism, even in 
the third century of the christian aera. In relating the sack of Antiocb,^ 
by Sapor, King of Persia, in the reign of Valerian, this author mentions,^ 
that " the tide of devastation was stopped for a moment, by the resolu- 
tion of the high priest of Emesa, who appeared in his sacradotal robes 
at the head of a body of fanatic peasants, armed with slings, and de- 
fended his god and his property from the sacrilegious hands of th^ 
Persians/*! 

Both parties wer^ Heliolaters, but the people of Syria had long be- 
fore become Helio-idolaters, or worshippers of the sun, through the me- 
dium of representative images, and consequently obnoxious to the Per- 
sians as heretips. That the idol in this temple was Mithras, is placed, 
beyond a doubt, from its having been from Syria that his worship spread 
through the western empire, and from the circumstance of its sjrmbcdsij^ 
appearing on the coins of Heliogabulus, who was priest of this temple 
before his elevation to the purple, and afterwards of that which he buUt 
on the Capitoline hill to the same god. There seems to be, tberefore,^ 
no good reason for referring the origin of this modification of the wpr* 
ship of the sun to Persia. 

Although the worship of Mithras was common in Greece and Asia* 
before the Roman commonwealth had reached its zenith, yet no memo- 
rial exists from which it can even be inferred, that it was publicly re- 
cognized, in Italy, before the Romans engaged in foreign wars, because^ 
until then, there is ample evidence to prove, that they preserved a sin- 
cere attachment to the ancient national faith prescribed by the code of 
Numa, which inculcated the exclusive worship of the gods of their 
fathers, and veneration for their ancient rites and tenets. The gods of 
their fathers were the simple and rustic divinities of Etruria and Latium» 
until the three hundredth and fiftieth year of the city, when a portioa 

♦ Anal. ofAfU. Mythol. vol. iv. p. 313, and* vol. i. p. 38. 
t Vol. iL p. 438,— 8vo. ecL 
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of the imposing and elegant mythology \itrhich had been embellished by 
the conceptions of Homer and hand of Phidias was added to the native 
stock ; at which time livy enumerates, among the principal deities of 
Rome, Apollo, Latona, Diana, Hercules, Mercury, and Neptune* But 
these, as yet, received the adorations of the Romans, in die simple ca- 
pacity of independent rulers of the elements and particular powers of 
nature, and no others appear to have been associated with them, until a 
taste for the Grecian philosophy began to prevail, with the exception 
of Esculapius^ in the consulate of Posthumus Megellus and Caius 
Junius Brutus, and again^ anno urbis 462 ; and of Cybele during the 
second Punic war. 

Ennius, is perhaps the first Roman writer who mentions the Dii Con- 
senteSf or twelve great gods of the Romans, which he has transmitted 
to us in the fdlowing distich from an old Greek poet.* 

JunOf Vesta^ Minerva^ Ceres, Diana, Venus, Mars, 
Mercurius, Jovi, Neptunus, Vulcanus, Apollo. 

These, as I have elsewhere shown,t are merely Latin appellations for 
the twelve great gods of Greece, attributes of the sun, and of which the 
signs of the zodiac were personifications. 

The worship of the sun does not indeed appear to have been esta- 
blished by law in the time of Ennius, but from some prohibitory orders 
of the Senate, against the solar rites or Egyptian superstitions, as they 
are called by some authors, it seems to have been clandestinely prac- 
tised even before this period. Accordingly, we find a decree of the 
Senate recorded in the 657th year of the city, and consulship of Cn. 
Cornelius Lentulus and P. Licinius Crassus, forbidding the immolation 
of man. Now, as human sacrifices were unknown among the Romans 
until the introduction of the Mithratic mysteriesjt we have here positive 

* This fragment of Ennius has been preserved by Varro de R, E, 

f Oaukal Jour. Nos. 65-&-7- For an account of these gods, see the notes to die first vol. of 
Pauiomui En^uh Trandatiom, Vol. m. p. 276. 

% Among other authorities, Phodos, in his Life of Athanasius, mentions, that there was a QreA 
temple in Alexandria, in which, in ancient times, the (creeks performed sacred rites to Mithras sacri^ 
ficing men, wcmen, and children, and auguring firom theif own viscera. And Socrates and Sozomen 
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testimony to their private celebration at least, about seventy years after 
the death of Ennius. 

Mr. Gibbon also states, upon authority, that about forty-two years 
afterwards, the temple of Isis and Serapis was demolished, by order of 
the Senate, and even by the hands of the Consul himself, and that their 
worshippers had before been repeatedly banished the city.* 

Of the frequent attempts that had , been made to introduce foreign 
superstitions during the better days of the republic, Livy t has furnished 
ample proof, in a speech which he has recorded of one of the Consuls^ 
who harangued the people on the discovery of the sect of the Bacchan* 
nals, a discovery which filled Rome with the utmost horror. " How 
often,*' said he, " was it given in charge to the magistrates, in the ages 
of our fathers and grandfathers, to prohibit the performance of any 
foreign religious rites ; to banish strolling sacrificers and soothsayers 
from the forum, circus, and the city ; to search for and burn books of 
divination, and to abolish every mode of sacrificing that was not con- 
formable to the Roman practice.** As the worship of the sun prevailed 
at this time among the more polished nations, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose, that it was alluded to on this memorable occasion which occurred 
about 186 years, B. C. 

That Serapis was an idol of the sun, is allowed by the most eminent 
mythologists. The two following inscriptions are from Montfaucon.t 

To Jupiter the Sun the great Serapis^ and to the Gods that are wor- 

shipped in the same Temple. 
To Jupiter the Sun the great Serapis. 

In the British Museum also, in the sixth room of Antiquities, No. 95, 
is a small statue of Jupiter, sitting, having the erect and inverted torch, 

rqM>rty that, in the reign of Julian and Tbeodosius, the cay of 'Tithras^at Alexandria, was opened, and 
found full of sculls of human victims. Pallas, in Porphyry, also mentions the Mithratic mysteries in 
connection with the abolition of human sacrifices by the Emperor Hadrian. But this abominadon 
was a common rite in this worship from the earliest times, for the ancient Syrians ** caused their 
children to pass through the fire to Moloch," a personification of the sun. 

* Decline and Folly vol. i. p. 52. f ^^' *"^- ^c- ^^' 

X Vol. ii. book iiL ch. Ist, and book iv. ch. 6th, Humphrey's Translation. 
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intimating his two-fold capacity as king of the upper and lower regions, 
or the summer and winter sun. 

The Ennian or Roman Jove, therefore, and the members of his coun- 
cil, the Dii ConsenteSy or Dii mqjorum gentium^ were types of the sun 
and his attributes, adopted from the mythology of Greece, and familiar 

m 

to the Romans, at the time this poet wrote, as he enumerates them 
among the deities of his countrymen. 

As it will hereafter appear, that these were the Mythratk symbols, it 
follows that Plutarch, who affects to be particular as to the period and 
people by whom this worship was introduced into Italy, must be mis- 
taken, when he affirms (Life ofPompey) that it was brought to Rome 
first in the time of Pompey, and by the pirates who were subdued by 
that illustrious commander, who flourished 1^ years after Ennius. 

Until their interference, in the affairs of Greece and Lower Asia, the 
Romans may be said to have preserved their primitive religion, and 
under its influence, their primitive virtue. The innovations previously 
attempted proceeded from the zeal of fanaticism alone, and though at 
times partially successful in its appeal to the credulity of the people, 
was yet effectually within the controul of the laws, whose salutary re- 
straint the Senate, who, throughout the commonwealth, respected the 
venerable institutions of Numa, occasionally interposed to check the 
inundation of foreign rites.* 

* That the religion of the ancient Greeks and Romans had no connection with their morality, is a 
misconception founded upon ignorance of their history, and as it has been publicly maintained, in a 
very recent work, I shall, perhaps, be excused for exposing this error here since it interferes with the 
view I have taken of the same subject. 

In Southey's ** Book of the Church" the author observes, vol. i. p. 11, that, ** Religion had no con- 
nection with morality among the Greek and Roman heathens* and this was one main cause of their 
degeneracy and corruption: Religion consisted with them merely in the observance of certain rites, 
and the performance of sacrifices ; men were left to the schools of philosophy, there to choose their 
system of morals, and learn a rule of life." 

The above remark, he gives upon the authority of Bishop Stillingfleet ; the following I give upon that 
of Polybius, and is so conclusive as to supersede the necessity of further quotation. 

In his estimate of the Roman manners, of his own day, compared with those of other cotemporary 
and ancient people, he thus assigns the cause of the pre-eminent morality of the former : — 

** But, among all the useful institutions which demonstrate the superior excellence of the Roman 
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But after the conquest of the East Rome became the head of a mighty 
empire, and was incessantly filled with subjects and strangers from every 
part of the world, who, together with foreign literature, introduced a 
variety of exotic superstitions to the neglect of the ancient worship. It 
was then that she became, in the language of her modem historian, 
** the common temple of her subjects, and that the freedom of the im^ 
perial city was bestowed on all the gods of mankind/* 

The dawn of philosophy and polite literature, at Rome, was coeta* 
neous with the march of her armies into Syria. This was the age of 
Ennius, of Cato, and of Africanus the elder, who accompanied his 
brother, Cornelius, commander of the first expedition against the Syro* 
Macedonian Kings. 

The lovers of wisdom now began to frequent the schools of Magna 
Grecia, and Athens, where the teachers, from motives of rivalry, as 
much as from a spirit of inquiry, were divided into a variety of con* 
tending sects. In each school, however, they were alike instructed to 

government, the most considerable, perhaps, is the opinion which the people are taught to hold con- 
<ceming the Gods ; and that which other men regard as an object of disgrace, appears, in my judg- 
ment, to be the very thing by which this republic is sustained, I mean, superstition, which is impressed 
with all its terrors, and influences both the private actions of individoils, and the puMic admhuBtra^ 
tion of the State, in a degree that can scarcely be exceeded. To me, it appears, that this contrivance 
was at first adopted for the sake of the multitude. For if it were possible for a State to be composed 
of wise men only, there would, perhaps, be no need of any such invention. But as the people uni- 
versally are fickle, filled with irregular desires, precipitate in their passions, and prone to violence ; 
there is no way left to restrain them, but by the dread of things unseen, and by the pageantry of ter- 
rifying fiction. The ancients, therefore, acted with good reason when they inculcated the notions 
concerning the gods, and the belief of infernal punishments; but mueh more those of the present 
^ige, are to be charged with rashness and absurdity, in endeavouring to extirpate these opinions. Fop 
not to mention other cfiects which flow from such an institution, i^ among the Greeks, for example, 
a sin^ talent be entrusted to those who have the management of any public money, though they 
give ten written sureties, with as many seals, and twice as many witnesses, they are unable to dis- 
charge the trust reposed in them with integrity*. But, the RcHnans, on the other hand, who, in the 
course of their magistracies, and in embasaes, disburse the greatest sums, are prevailed on by the 
single obligation of an oath, to discharge their duty with strict honesty* And, as in other States, a 
man is rarely found, whose hands are pure from public robbery ; so among the Romans it is no less 
rare to discover one tainted with this crime." The historian goes on to show the true cause of the 
degeneracy of morals in great states, from which he predicted, with w n g^i W accuracy, the future fate 
of Rome.— -iS^ hit General History ^ book vs. conciusion,^^Hampton'» Tfan», 
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reject and condemn the religion of the multitude, to smile at the pious 
ceremonies of their fathers, and to assert the independent dignity of 
reason. Men so educated were not dii^sed to wrangle about new 
modes of faith or worship,' and though they were constndned to yield 
obedience to the laws by public acts of devotion, yet they approached 
the most sacred fanes with inward contempt, and even the Pontifex 
Maximus often ridiculed in private both the objects and system of which 
he was guardian. With the diffusion of Grecian literature, these athe- 
istical opinions spread among the patricians ; and the legions, who had 
intimately mixed with idolaters of a different cast, completed the down- 
fal of the indigenous superstitions of Italy, by the propagation of the 
rites of the Syrian Mithras among the commcmalty. On the death of 
Caesar, the temple of Serapis was restored at the public expense, and 
under Augustus, his worship had become fashionable at court, as ap- 
pears from the coins of the British Prince, Cunobeline, who resided- in 
Rome during part of this Emperor's reign, on which, amcmg other 
Roman devices, may be seen the symbols of this deity.* 

But, although this worship was recognized in the wane of the re- 
public, and in the first days of monarchy, and the protection ofthe law had 
been 34^1ded to its votaries, by a corrupt and humbled senate, in obe- 
dience to the wishes of a prejudiced emperor and clamorous body of 
citizens, yet there is a circumstance recorded by Tacitus, which shows 
that it did not generally prevail even so late as the sixty-ninth year of 
the christian sera, and that the western provinces had not then become 
infected, since it seems to have been still unknown to the legions whey 
garrisoned Gaul, the banks of the Rhine, and Britain. 

In detailing the events of the civil war, which succeeded the death 
of Otho, this author relates, that on the mortting of the engagement, 
which led to the c^ure of Cremona, by the army which h^ declared 
for Vespasian, *^ the third legion, according to the custom observed in 
Syria, paid their adoration to the rising sun.**" ** This eastern form ot 
worship," he continues, " either by chance, or by the contrivance of 

* Many of these are engraved in the works of Pegge and Stukely. I^y are said to hare reached 
our times. 
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AntoniuS) gave rise to a sudden report, that Mucianus had arrived, and 
that the two confederate armies exchanged mutual salutations/'*— 
Licinius Mucianus and Antonius had each embraced the cause of 
Vespasian against Vitellius. The former was then at the head of the 
forces of the east, and governor of Syria, and the latter commanded 
the troops, who had revolted from Vitellius, in Germany and Gaul. 
The third legion had, not long before, been removed from the east, as 
we read of its serving under Mark Anthony against the Parthians (who 
are described, by Herodian, lib. iv. ch. 15. in the act of worshipping the 
sun) ,and under Corbulo against the Armenians. As this legion, there- 
fore, knew what they were about, it was impossible to impose on them, 
but upon the rest of the army who had not been in Syria ; and the at- 
tempt of Antonius to gain advantage from this circumstance, or its 
spontaneous effect in his favour, produced by an erroneous conception 
of the posture of homage, argues complete ignorance of its import in all 
the witnesses. Indeed, it does not appear to have become very com- 
mon, until the civil wars which followed the death of Nero, the last of 
the line of Caesar, when the legions were frequently intermixed ; the 
exigencies of the competitors for the purple often bringing suddenly 
into collision the forces stationed in opposite quarters of the empire. 

But afterwards, the Mithratic symbds are very common on the coins 
of the lower empire, particularly on those of Pertinax, Septimius Severus, 
Heliogabulus, and Constantine thie Great. In the third century, this 
superstition had become general, and the following forms of dedication 
accordingly very common. 

" Deo Soli Invicto MithrceJ* — *^ SoU Invicto Comiti.** 

In imitation of the Massagetae, who sacrificed a horse to Mithras^ 
Gallienus, on his return from the east, represented Apollo as a centaur, 
holding his lyre in his right hand, and a globe in his left, with the in- 
scription, " ApolUni ConUH.^* 

Probus, represented him as a charioteer, crowned with sun-beams» 
Ihe title, '' Soli Inviclo.'' 

* Hut. lib, iii. sec 24—25. 
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CoQstantine, Aurelian, and Crigpus, represent him as a naked man, 
crowned with rays, having a ^be in oae hand and a whip in the other ; 
the title, '' Soli Itwicto CamtiJ' 

At Rome, two altars were found, dedicated to Mithras, by Marcus 
AureUus Euprepes, the freedman of the ^nperor, to wbem the god had 
appeared in a dream. 

On the first was ingcribed--. 



i 



" Numim Invicto Soli Mithrce. M. AvreUm Atigtcst^ Lib. Euprepes 

una cum Filiis pits. d. d.*' 

On the second^-* 

** M. AureUus Aug. Lib. Euprepes Soli Irwicto Mithrce Aram ex Visu 

posuit.*^ 

At Nismes, the following was discovered : — 

" Deo Invicto Mithras L. Calphtmtius Piso Cn. Pauliniis Volusius. 

D. s. D." 

It tJnis appears clearly enough, that it was the Mithratic modification 
of die worship of the sun which prevailed among the Rcmians ; and as 
Mithras was but another name for the chief deity of Phoenicia, Egypt, 
and Greece, it will explain how he came to be frequently represented 
by the same symbols which were common in the worship of[ Bel, Osiris, 
and Apollo. 

The prevalence of these rites, through the Roman dominions, during 
the decline of their empire, appears to be chiefly attributable to the ex^ 
tensive intercourse which arose between Rome and the eastern pro- 
vinces, after the deposition, by Pompey, of Antiochus Asiatictis, the last 
of the Syro-Macedonian kings, and to the intimate association and 
family connections formed by the soldiers, officers of state, and some 
of the emperors, with the inhabitants of Syria, the hot-bed of this super- 
stition. 

Septimius Severus, married Julia, daughter of Bassianus, high priest 
of the sun, at EmesS) who was mother of the emperor CaracaUa. Julia 

VOL. II. G 
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Mas^a, her sister, was married to Julius Avitus, a man of consular rank, 
by whom she had two daughters, who were the mothers of Heliogabulus 
and Alex. Severus. Both these were educated in Phoenicia, Maesa, 
having, on the death of her son, retired from the angry presence of 
Macrinus, his successor to her native city Emesa, taking with her her 
two daughters, then widows, and her two grandsons. By her interest, 
the son of her daughter Soaemis, was promoted, while a boy, to the 
office of his grandfather, the duties of which he afterwards continued 
to discharge, at Rome, where his impiety and folly led him to assume 
the title of Elagabal^ or puissant god. 

Aurelian, too, who filled the throne in the middle of the third cen- 
tury, and who built a magnificent temple to the sun, on the Quirinal 
hill, in which he placed the images of this luminary which he had plun- 
dered from that of Palmyra, was the son of an inferior priestess of 
Mithras. 

Again, Antioch, which, under the Seleucida^, had risen to such a 
pitch of wealth, populousness, and refinement, as to yield with reluc- 
tance to the majesty of Rome itself, was the permanent residence of 
the Roman governors, occasionally of the emperors who headed the 
eastern expeditions, and the head quarters of at least four legions, while, 
at the same time, it was the grand focus of the Mithratic institutions. 
The ancient city of Emesa, in whose suburbs one legion was usually 
quartered, was in its neighbourhood, and Carrhae, of Mesopotamia, at 
no great distance ; the former celebrated for its splendid temple of the 
sun, the latter for that of the moon, which was here worshipped under 
the title of Deus Lunus. 

It was in the common course of moral agency then, that a worship, 
which had become the family religion of the prince, and the favourite 
superstition of the soldiery, at a period when they were the most power- 
ful and intolerant, and whose prominent feature was licentiousness, 
should recommend itself to a people among whom philosophy and 
luxury had already undermined every principle of virtue, and by them 
be gradually diffused through their most distant colonies.* 

* In order tx> show more explicit]}', that Mithras was the god adored in Syria, I shall add the 
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I now come to offer a few proofs of the signs of the 2k)diac being 
symbols of Mithras, and as such, objects of adoration, originally, among 
the Romans. 

In the twenty-first plate of Humphrey's Montfaucorij there is a re- 
presentation of the rape of Proserpine, accompanied by the signs, in 
separate compartments, and ranged in a straight line. In the thirty 
second plate, there is a figure of the sun, surrounded with the signs in 
a manner which forbids the idea of its having any allusion to astronomy. 
The ninety-sixth plate contains the representation of a broken statue, 
found at Aries, in 1698, having four coils of a serpent round the body, 
with three of the signs between each convolution. In the British Mu- 
seum, in the sixth room of antiquities. No. 65, is a bas-relief represent- 
ing the goddess Luna, surrounded by the signs. The deity appears 
seated in an arched niche, on the face of which the signs are sculptured. 

fbllowing observatioiis, from BIr. Bryant* s Analyiit qf Ancient Mythology, which, at the same time, prore 
the identity of this deity with Isis, Cybele, and Ceres, and thus account for the conmiixture of rites 
and symbols in the worship of these divinities. 

** Aaa, t. e, land of fire, was a name ^veh originally to Phrygia and part of Lydia only, from the 
rites of fire established there. 

** One of the most ancient cities of Syria, Adesa, called by the Greeks, Edessa, was so named for a 
similar reason. The sun was here worshipped under the name of Azizus. Both Ceres and Proser- 
pine were called Azazia, and by the lonians, Azesia. Azaz, and Azizus,' b the same as Asis and Isi^* 
made feminine by the Egyptians. 

^ The Mithyr, of Egypt, was the same with the Da Mater or Demeter of the Greeks, the mother of 
the gods. 

*' In the coins of Syria, we find Cybele, with a tower upon her head, atting on a rock. In her right 
hand, she holds some ears of com ; near her is the mystic hive and an altar, and over her head is a 
bird ; below her feet is water, in which a person seems ready to sink. There is a coin to this 
purpose of the empress Julia Severa, which was struck at Antioch, on the Orontes. The same story 
occurs on the coins of Julia Maesa, at Edessa, of Severus, at Charrse ; oC Gordian, at Singara ; of 
Barbia Orbiana, at Side ; of Philip, at Nisilus ; of Alex. Severus, at Rhesain. The history was un- 
doubtedly taken firom the religion of the Syrians and Mesopotamians." — Vol. i.p, 38/ voL iU, p, 
184^245. 

These observations are decisive of Mithras, whose s^bols appear unequivocally on the coins of 
the lower empire, being the masculine type of the sun wcM^pped at Edessa, and, consequently, that 
lie is of Phoenician descent, and one of the ancient gods of Canaan. After this, it is easy to trace, 
his identity with every oUier ancient emblem of this luminary. 
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This monument is, perhaps, not more than two feet in height, but in 
excellent preservation.* 

The temple of Diana, according to Montfaucon, was sometimes orna- 
mented with the signs. 

In a paper, by the Reverend John Hodgson, published in the Ar- 
chceohgia Mlianaj vol. i. part ii. an account is given of a very singular 
and unequivocal Mithratic monument, which was discovered at the ce- 
lebrated station of House-Steads, the ancient Borcovicus, thirty miles 
west of Newcastle upon Tyne. It consists of the figure of the Persian 
Mithras encircled with the signs. The stone, Mr. Hodgson observes, 
when perfect, has been four feet high and two feet six inches broad. 
The upper part has been thinned away. It is at present in several 
pieces. Libra and Cancer are wanting. I have, myself, seen this monu- 
ment, and although it is now in a very mutilated state, enough still 
remains to show that the signs were once complete in number. It is a 
circumstance worthy of remark, as tending to confirm the nature <rf* tiiis 
remain, that it was discovered in an artificial cave dedicated to Mithras, 
because it was a peculiar feature in this modification of the worship of 
the sun, that its rites were celebrated in caverns, both in Persia, Egypt, 
and the west. 

Montfaucont reports from Luctatius, the interpreter of Statins, that 
the Persians were the first who introduced the custom of worshq>ping 
the sun in caves. St. Jerome, in his epistle to LsBta, mentions tibe den 
of Mithras, with its monstrous figures. In Egypt, Belzoni found the 
signs delineated in some of the ancient tombs ; and it was mentioned 
above, that there was a cave of Mithras at Alexapdria. 

An intelligent writer, who resided long in India, has the following 
observation : — " The ancient oracle and place of worship, at Delphos, 
was a cave, which was called Delphi, an obsolete Greek word, synony- 
mous with yoni^ in Sanskreet ; for it is the opinion of devout Hindus, 

« I kquirecl, at the proper quarter, where thk kterestiDg mommeBt was foqnd^ bat was sMrry to 
Itam that this inportant particular was D9t known. 
f Humphrey's MotUfaucony vol. i. part vL 
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that caves are symbols of the sacred yofnu^^ " This opinion prevailed 
also in the west ; for perforations and clefts in stones and rocks were 
called cvmu DiaboU^ by the first christians, who always bestowed the 
appellation of devils on the heathen deities."* 

Yonif it must be noticed, signifies pudendum muUehris^ and constitutes 
the second ^gn or mansion of the lunar zodiac of the Hindus, among 
whom the worship of Mithras was very common. 

These examples are sufficient to show, that, among the Romans, as 
among other people, especially the Greeks, the zodiacal figures were 
objects of idolatrous worship, being sjrmbols of the attributes of the sun, 
the division of whose natural course into twelve parts su^ested the parti- 
tion of his essence into a corresponding number of attributes or qualities, 
which by the vulgar were esteemed distinct deities. In Greece, how- 
ever, we find an acknowledgment of the unity of these, in the title Me- 
notyrannuSy which intimates that he was lord of the months as well as of 
the years. 

I have now to mention some of the principal Mithratic monuments ' 
which have been discovered in Britain, together with the places where 
they have been found, in order to show the prevalence of the worship of 
the sun in this country, during the period of its occupation by the Ro- 
mans. 

Besides the monuments, already mentioned, found at House-Steads, 
there w^e two dtars discovered there at the same time ; and by the same 
gentleman, one is described ^ being three feet seven inches high, the 
other a foot higher, both bearing inscriptions showing their having been 
dedicated to the sun and Mithras ; the former during the joint consul- 
ship of Vibius Trebonianus GaUus and his son, C. Vibius Valutianus, 
A.D. ^3. 

In Westmorland one, and in Cumberland four, Roman altars were 
found, inscribed to the god Belatucadro^ whom Dr. Ward, upon the 
authority of Selden and Vossius, has shown was the same with Bel, 
Apollo, or the Sun.t Mr. Cambden mentions that a tablet was 

* Wilford on the Sacred Isles of the West — Asiatic Researches, vol. vi, 
f Archaeoiogioy vol. i. page 309. 
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found in Trinity church yard, York, on which there was a represent- 
ation, in bas-relief, of Mithras stabbing the bull. An engraving of this 
tablet is given in the 62d plate of his Britannia. Several similar engrav- 
ings are also to be found in Montfaucon's Antiquities^ on some of which 
two or three of the signs may be recognized, such as the lion, serpent, 
and scorpion, accompanied with the upr^ht and inverted torch.— 
Mithras riding on the bull was an emblem of the meridian sun ; hence 
bulls were sacrificed to him, and he is sometimes represented as perform- 
ing this sacrifice himself, by stabbing the bull in the fore part of the 
thorax with a short Roman sword. The absurdity of a deity offering 
sacrifice to himself is characteristic of the Roman people ; for, among 
other instances, Tacitus records that of Sejanus, the freedman of Tibe- 
rius, who offered incense to himself after his deification. 

In Scotland, at Westerwood Fort, on the wall of Antoninus, Mr. Gor- 
don found a phallus, carved in relievo, and in good preservation. Very 
interesting and curious monuments of this idolatry were also discovered, 
by Gordon and Pennant, in the north-east of Scotland, chiefly at Balu- 
them, four miles north of Dundee ; at Aberlemni ; Forress, in Murray j 
Aberdeen ; Mar ; Glamis ; and Meiggle, in Angus-shire. They are 
represented and described by the former author in his Itinerarium Sep- 
tentrionakj and by the latter in his Tour in Scotland, vol. iii. p. 167* 

But the plates of Gordon appear the most carefully executed, as well 
as his description the most minute. His representations are exhibited 
on the plates numbered 53, 55, 56, 59> 60, 61, and 63 of his work pub- 
lished in 1726. * 

These monuments are large monolithite obelisks, having several of 
the signs mixed with other devices, rudely carved, on one side, and a 
large figure of the true cross, as it is termed, on the other. The most 
remarkable are, 1st. Sweno's stone at Forress, in Murray, which is 23 
feet high, and 5 broad, and exhibits several human, and other animal 
figures, on one side, and the cross, on a large scale, on the other. 2nd. 
The Maiden Stone, in the county of Mar, twelve miles from Aberdeen : 
on one side of this stone are carved the figures of a fish, serpent, camel, 
eagle, and three horsemen ; on the reverse, the cross, highly ornamented. 
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and surmounted by two wild boars. 3rd. King Malcome's stone, at 
Glamis, on which is represented, a serpent, fish, lion, centaur, two men 
with battle axes, &c. The cross occurs here on both sides. On the 
stones at Meiggle similar figures are represented. On No. 6, plates 
59 and 60, of Gordon, the caduceus of Mercury is observable. No. 3, 
plate 60, is the representation of a stone at Glamis remarkable for exhi- 
biting the figure of an elephant in its natural state, unaccoutered. All 
these are carved in that style which has been remarked as peculiar to the 
Roman soldiery. Mr. Gordon also informs us, that at Inverkerthing, 
in Fifeshire, there is a stone 10 feet high, on which several hierogljrphics 
are carved in low-relief; and that there is another obelisk at Campbell- 
town, in Argyleshire, which is supposed to have been brought from 
IcolmkiU. 

The conjectures respecting the people who raised these stones are 
almost as various as the antiquaries by whom they have been examined. 
The terrors impressed by the Danes transferred to that people in the 
traditions of posterity many a camp and castle, as well as obelisk, erected 
by the Romans, and seem to have obliterated the remembrance of earlier 
invaders. Hence it has happened, that some antiquaries have vainly 
endeavoured to reconcile the appearance of these monuments with events 
which belong to a later period in the history of Scotland, declaring it to 
be their opinion, that they were raised in memory of victories obtained 
over the sea-kings. But no victory was gained over them in Murray ; 
on the contrary, in the reign of Malcome, the Danes, in a great battle, 
defeated the Scots there : Gordon supposes that Suend's stone was set 
up to commemorate the battle of Murdoch, gained over the Danish 
generals Olavus and Enecus, sent into Scotland by Sueno. But these 
are the very generals who defeated the Scots in the reign of Malcome.* 

Bishop Nicholson, in his Scots Historical Library^ page 64<, concludes, 
that they are remains of the later incursions of the Danes and other 

* It must be allowed that the tradition which connects these stones with events which happened in 
the time of the Blalcomes, is, at first sight, plausible ; for, after their successes in Murray, the Danes 
are said, by some respectable historians, to have been defeated by Malcome II. at Murthlack, in Angus ; 
and Malcome IV. was surnamed the Mmderiy from having persevered in a life of celibacy. 

SpoUwood*! Hutory of the Church of Scotland, p, 101. 
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northern nations ; while Hector Boethius, with a bolder imagination, 
pronounces them Egyptian hieroglyphics, from which country he derives 
the Scots themselves.* Gordon, apparently ready to take a hint from 
any quarter, joins issue with Boethius ; and, forgetful of his opinion 
of Sueno's stone, says, page 164, " But taking it for granted that the 
Scots never came from Egypt, yet this hieroglyphical way of represent- 
ing facts is uncontrovertedly like the Egyptian fashion, and was without 
doubt invented to transmit most memorable actions to posterity." To 
this opinion Pennant also assents, so that, in regard to the number of 
advocates, it may be considered as hitherto preponderating. This con- 
jecture, as no reason is offered by any of the party in its support, is, by 
chancCf a happy one ; for these symbols were common in Egypt during 
the Roman government of that country, together with the hieroglyphical 
mode of writing, as has been shown by two distinguished modem writers. 
The signs which may be distinctly made out on the above obelisks are, 
Scorpio, Sagittarius, Gemini, and Pisces. The other figures, unequivo- 
caDy Roman, are, the caduceus of Mercury, and the elephant, the image 
of this animal having been given by Julius Csesar to the fifth legion, for 
their standard, as a reward for their having voluntarily combated the 
elephants, in number thirty, in the army of L. Scipio, at that time the 
confederate of Juba. 

Those, that are presumptively so, are, the wild boar, the horsemen and 
captives, and cynocephali, which appear on figure 2d, plate 55^ because 
the two former have been found on monuments undoubtedly Roman, as 
in those represented at Nos. 5 and 6, in Stukeley's plate prefixed to his 
account of a Roman temple near Graham*s Dike, published in 1720 ; and 
the latter are familiar objects in the mythology of Egypt, whence they 
were derived by the Romans. 

The appearance of war chariots, too, among these figures, is strong 
evidence that these stones were erected long before the invasion of the 

* In Hollinshed's translation the following are the words of Boethius : — ** The Scots, at first, used 
the rules and manners of the Egyptians from whence they came, and in all thdr private afl&irs they did 
not write with common letters as other nations did, but rather ynth cyphers and figures of creatures 
made in the manner of letters, as their epitaphs on tombs and sepulchres remaining among us do 
hitherto declare.'* 
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Danes, as such were not used after the wars of the natives with the 
forces of Italy* 

There are some who imagine, that by possibility these obelisks, or 
the devices on them, may have been derived from the Phoenicians, or 
Greeks, who are said to have made early settlements in Britain. But 
to thb it may be replied, that whatever settl^nents were made by those 
people, they were confined to the southern shores of the island, being 
solely for the purposes of traffic, and not with a view to territorial ag« 
grandizement ; so that, such a supposition must be treated as a mere 
flight of imagination. That they were not the work of the Caledonians 
or natives, is clear, from an expression in Mr. Smith's Gaelic Antiquities^ 
where, at page 16, it is said, ^^in the Gaelic language there is no hint 
of Roman gods.'* As, therefore, they were not derived from earlier 
visitors, nor raised by natives ; and as they would form an anomaly in 
the history of succeeding invaders, it is to the Romans, that common 
sense as well as sound criticism will refer them, to a people among 
whom they were familiar, as objects of worship and common design, 
whose gods were the constant companions of their eagle, and whose 
common practice was the commemoration of their services in the pro- 
vinces, by impressions of their national characters. 

But let us examine this question more particularly, as it is one of 
im^rtance and novelty. 

Agricola fought his great battle with Galgacus about the year S5 of 
<our aera, in which it would seem, from Horsley,* that all the legions 
were present, and the general opinion places the scene of this action 
towards the eastern extremity of the Grampian hills, in whose vicinity 
many of the stones in question were situated. The impression made at 
this time, on the Caledonians, was improved by this Me general, who 
immediately formed stations to keep the natives in check, by which 
means this part of Scotland was preserved to the Romans for a con- 
siderable time afterwards. But, upon this expedition, I do not mean 
to found any conclusion, because, the above learned antiquary asserts^ V 

that ^* we have few inscriptions so ancient as the time of Hadrian, 

* BrUamnd Momana, p. Si. 
VOL. lU ^ 
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and none now extant in Britain th^t are undoubtedly older."* 
Although, therefore, these monuments cannot be considered as 
belonging to the class alluded to by Horsley, yet I think it better 
to draw the proof of my position from later events, both because they 
are more authentic, and more fertile in materials for the argument. 
In the reign of Antoninus Pius, Lollius Urbicus commanded the forces 
in Britain. This active and enterprising oflRcer, is supposed to have 
penetrated even farther than Agricola himself, into Scotland. He re- 
duced the eastern and north-eastern shore, scaled the hills of Athol and 
Badenoch, behind which he had driven the natives, and was about to 
gain the glory of the complete conquest of Britain, when the Caledo- 
nians rallying under Creones, attacked and repulsed him. Afterwards, 
uniting wisdom to valour, they managed to press the Romans with 
such effect, as, within the space of 30 years, to force them behind the 
rampart of Antoninus, which this general erected to defend the 
more southern possessions of Rome ; abandoning all to the northward 
of that boundary, which was denominated the province of Vespasiana. 

Horsleyt and Gordont are of opinion, that the Romans had no set- 
tled stations beyond the River Tay, and that the Vallum Barbaricum, 
as it is sometimes termed, or the rampart which stretched across the 
isthmus, between the Forth and Clyde, was, by that people, considered 
the limit northward. But, besides the above positive testimony, that 
they occupied the province of Vespasiana, at least the eastern half of 
it, for upwards of thirty years, Mr. Whitaker, who, on more than one 
occa3ion, has displayed greater depth of research than either of these 
gentlemen, informs us, that the British nations beyond the rampart of 
Antoninus were sixteen in number, of which six were reduced by the 
Romans, and ten remained unconquered.il And from the Itinerary of 
Richard Corinensis, which forms the appendix to his History of Man-^ 
Chester^ the following appear to have been the principal stations, in 
Scotland: — Faljiirk; Peebles; Dunbarton; Stirling; Kinkel, upon 
Erne ; Perth ; Dunkeld ; Brumchester, on Tay Frith ; Brechin ; 
Eshlie, on North Esk ; Aberdeen ; F)rvie ; Nairn ; Inverness ; and 

* Britannia Romana^ p. 81. f Britannia Romana^ p. 65. 

\ IHnerarium Septcntrionalcy p. 187* || Hitt, of the Antiqmtiet of Manchester^ Tol. ii« p. ^1> 
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Brumchester, near Blair. Now, as to three of these stations the Jus 
Latii was extended, namely, to Inverness, Perth, and Dunbarton (all 
within the province of Vespasiana), it appears they were towns of con- 
siderable importance, municipal, and within the pale of Roman judica- 
ture, consequently, integral portions of the empire, and, therefore, as 
permanent as the Roman government, in that quarter of the island. 
This proves, that the Romans not only had military stations, but that 
they were domiciliated for some time beyond the Tay. But this is 
going, perhaps, farther than necessary, for all that is requisite, is, merely 
to establish the probability, that they were in that distict under such 
circumstances as would produce sepulchral monuments. Now, we 
know, that after the province of Vespasiana was formally abandoned, 
that of Valentia was retained for upwards of seventy years aft;erwards, 
until Septimius Severus fixed the limit of the empire, in Britain, by his 
famous wall, which extended 'from the River Tyne to the Solway Frith ; 
and, that alonjg the whole line of the Vallum Barbaricum, or wall of 
Antoninus, the Roman population was very dense, from the number of 
considerable towns which were situated in the line of country which it 
occupied, such as, Falkirk, Dunblane, Stirling, Paisley, Dunbarton, 
Glasgow, &c. Thus established on the confines of Caledonia, it is not 
too much to suppose that frequent occasions would offer, either for the 
gratification of cupidity, or the exercise of vengeance, on the hostile tribes 
of the north ; and, it is certain, that in such excursions, the intrepidity 
of their opponents would give ample occasion for the erection of monu- 
mental pillars. But, further, sixty years after the time of Septimius 
Severus, a war of considerable duration was prosecuted against the 
Scots and Pictsj by Constantius Chlorus, and after his death, by his 
son Constantine, who was twice in Britain. The impression made, at 
this time, may be gathered from Speed, who says, " they subdued the 
Britons, that were more remote, and inhabitants of those islands, that 
witness the setting sun.''^ At a still later period, the Romans again 
established themselves on the borders of Caledonia, for, in the reign of 
Theodosius I. the province of Valentia was reconquered, apparently by 

* HUtoty of England^ p. S59,-^om Eusebius' lAfe ofComtarUine. 
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Stilicho, who then commanded the forces of the west, and whose vic« 
tones over the Scots and Hcts are celebrated by Claudian, though 
without specifying the year. 

But, as the transactions of this general, in Scotland, have not been 
minutely detailed, I forbear to examine the reasonableness oi the sup* 
position, which would derive these monuments from them, because, in 
my own opinion, the probability of their Roman origin is sufficiently 
accounted for, by the knowledge of the previous integnUion, with the 
empire, of the country in which they were found ; ahbough, as it could 
be done without prolixity, I deemed it but justice to the subject, to 
adduce every circumstance in which a prdbability might be supposed to 
reside. 

The nature of these monuments seems- to be placed beyond all doub^ 
by some later discoveries, mentioned by Mr. Grordon, in his work, page 
87, " On digging up,*' he states, " a small tumulus, near the castle of 
Glamis, in Strathmore, an urn was lately discovered, with great quan- 
tities of Roman medals of silver ; one, a silver coin of Galba. At the 
Silver Bum, near Aberdeen, many more Roman medals were founds 
several of which I saw in the hands of some gentlemen there. Further 
north, in the country of the Boyne, several Roman coins were dug up, 
twenty-seven of which were then in the possession e£ the esai of find- 
later. Four of these were medals of Antoninus Hus, one of Faustina, 
one of Otho, in silver, the rest of different emperors.** He further in- 
forms us, that the medals and coins, found north of the Tay, were all 
procured from sepulchral monuments, and that no vestiges of Roman 
encampments, no altars with inscriptions^ or military instruments, are 
to be found beyond this river. Here, it is to be observed, that none ef 
the coins specified are of later date than the reign q£ Antoninus^ and, 
therefore, none which can be referred to a period subsequent to the 
abandonment of Vespasiana. It is remarkable, too, as Mr. Pennant 
observes, that such stones are not only unknown in Ireland, but limited 
to the eastern side of north Britain. Thus, then, if we commence at 
Theodosia or Dunbarton,^ not far from which is Campbellton, where 
one of these stones is stated to have stood,, and proceed along the wall 
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of Antoninus to its eastern extremity, we come to Inverkeithing,* on 
the north side of the Queen's Ferry, where another of these stones was 
found ; next, turning northwards through Fifeshire, we arrive at Victo- 
ria, or Perth, on the banks of the Tay, twenty miles west of Dundee, 
and about half that distance of Meiggle, Glamis, and Coupar in Angus- 
shire, where more were discovered j then, continuing northwards from 
Dundee, or, in a north-easterly direction from Perth, we arrive at Aber- 
deen, in whose neighbourhood the rest are placed^ If from hence we 
still proceed northwards, we come to Ptoroton, or Inverness; from 
whence, drawing a straight line, almost directly southwards, through 
Brumchest^r, or. Blair, to Victoria, we shall have described pretty nearly 
the boundary of the Roman possessions in Vespasiana, within which, 
both the obeli^s and other sepulchral memorials, mentioned by Mr. 
Gordon, were discovered ; a coincidence equally remarkable and satis- 
factory. 

But here I must anticipate an objection, which those who follow the 
opinion of Mr. Horsley will urge, who denies that the 5th legion was in 
Britain ; because, if this opinion holds> it will deprive my argument of 
all the weight which depends on the image of the elephant being a Ro- 
man emblem. This opinion was adopted and maintained by this distin- 
guished antiquary upon the ground that he could not discover any 
memorial to substantiate the fact ; contending that, during the second, 
third, and fourth centuries, the 2d, 6th, and 20th legions onfy were in 
Britain.t Mr. Gordon, however, who preceded him by several years 
in this walk of literature, had, in his Itinerary^ page 56, presented the 
world with an engraving of a stone which he found at Grot-Hill-Fort, 
near the town of Crow-hill, upon the wall of Antoninus, inscribed 
thus >[LEGV]<i . "From the letters," he says, "two angular borders 
appear on each side of the stone so close and plain that it leaves no room 

* Stukeley makes Abercorn the eastern tenninatioii, but it is supposed* to have extended to the 
Queen's Peiry, although it cannot now be traced so far, the east end hA?ing been long imperfect from 
the removal of the material into new buildings, chiefly daring the times when the Scottish kings 
occasional!^ held ihear court at Lmlithgo, and Calender Castle. 

f Cambden says that these were all that were in Britain during the reign of &eveni8,^GQugh*s 
Cambdetif p. 44. 
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to doubt of its being read Legio Quinta ; nor is there any space what- 
soever for another letter to have been put in." Against this Horsley 
enters a strong protest, alleging that it ought to be read Legio Victria:.* 
But among the three legions which he himself allows to have been then 
in Britain, and to have continued until the last, there was another so 
entitled, namely, the 20th, or Valens Victruv. According to his own 
account, also, both these legions were employed in building this wall ;t 
therefore, his reading would reduce this stone to the condition of an 
equivocal monument ; and if so, it is, so far as I know, at least, the only 
equivocal monument in our island. There are some unintelligible from 
the nature of the subject which they commemorate ; others from the 
defacings of tiirie ; but none perfect, I believe, of ambiguous import. 
Besides, it appears, that in regard to the amount of the military force of 
the Romans in Britain, the author of the Britannia Romana was not 
very well informed ; and, therefore, to remove so much of the objection 
as depends on his limitation of the number of legions, I shall have 
recourse to the exposition of Mr. Whitaker, who places this particular 
in a very luminous point of view. " It is supposed," he observes, "by 
Mr. Horsley, that the Roman garrisons in Britain during the second, 
third, and fourth centuries, amounted to only three legions, the 6th 
Victorious, 20th Valerian, and 2nd Augustan, and their auxiliaries.*-^ 
And with this supposition the History of Dio, Ptolemy's Geography^ 
and Antonine*s Itinerary seem all to concur; as they all mention 
these to be resident in the island. This number, as appears from the 
complement of a single legion during the very same ages, which was 6X00 
foot, and 726 horse ; and from the stated proportion of the auxiUary to 
the legionary troops, which was equal in the infantry and double in the 
cavalry, must have contained about 36,000 foot, and 6500 horse. Such 
would be the greatest amount of them, even if every corps had its just 
complement of men. And we can have little doubt but among a nation 
which was so numerous, and in a country only in part subdued, the 
legions and their auxiliaries were constantly supplied with fresh recruits, 
and maintained in their full force. But, even this considered, three are 

^ Britannia Romana^ page 86. f Undent, p. 77. 
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insufficient for the purpose of garrisoning the island. And the long list, 
which the two Itineraries give us of the stations in Britain, shows them to 
be 80. That presents us with 140 or 150 fortresses, even after the Ro- 
mans had retired to the wall of Antoninus, and abandoned the stations 
that extended from the friths to Inverness. Those were all of them 
designed to be, and were actually, garrisoned by the Romans ; as other- 
wise they would not have been constructed at first, nor recited in the 
Itineraries afterwards. And I have shown each of them to have been 
attended with various castellets, which would require garrisons nearly 
equal to the complement of the principal station. But it would be evi- 
dently ridiculous to distribute a body of 43,000 men into 140 principal 
forts ; as such a scheme would allot only about 307 'for ^ station and its 
subordinate chesters. The garrison of every station in the Itinerary, 
with its appendages, except five or six that were merely constructed ad 
FineSf could not have been less than 400 effective men. A greater 
number would have been requisite for most, and a smaller could not 
be sufficient for any. And even in this disposition, the total amount of 
troops requisite for 140 garrisons would be 56,000 men. This is appa- 
rently the smallest number that we can suppose resided in the kingdom. 
But a much greater was resident in it ; as, during the dispersion of the 
rest, some more considerable bodies would be kept together, the more 
efieCtually to overawe the conquered Britons within the walls, and the 
unconquered without. And such actually appear together ; one large 
corps being quartered at York, another at Chester, and a third at Caer- 
leon, in Monmouthshire. This being the case, there were necessarily 
more than three legions in the island; The positive testimony of Jose- 
phus assures us, that there were four during the reign of Vespasian. 
And the accounts of Richard, and the discovered inscriptions of the 
Romans, prove that there were more afterwards. Several bricks have 
been discovered at Caer-Rhun, on the ancient Conovium, in Wales, which 
clearly exhibited the name of the 10th legion. And the fact is very 
particularly authenticated, having the united attestation of the Rev. Mr. 
Brickdale, and Dr. Gale, each (as far as appears) unknown to the other, 
and both concurring in the same testimony. Hence the 10th legion 
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appears to have been quartered among the Ordovices, and at the station 
of Conovium. And it remained there a long time ; because the name 
of a neighbouring hill, Mynyah Caer-Lheion, or the mountain of the city 
of the legion, shows the town to have obtained the same name among 
the neighbouring Britons that Deva, the seat of the 6th legion for three 
centuries, acquired on one side, and Isca Silurum, the residence of the 
2d for as long a period, still retains on the other. To this we may add 
the 7th or Claudian, which was settled at Gloucester in the reign of 
Claudius, and from the length o^* whose residence the town was deno- 
minated Legio Claudia. Thus have we found five legions resident for 
a long time in Britain, two additional to the number supposed by Mr. 
Horsley, and seemingly fixed by Ptolemy, Dio, and Antoninus. But 
the legionary lists in these authors are very defective. That of Dio, 
which is the fullest, mentions only thirty-one in the whole ; that of An- 
toninus only twenty-six ; and Ptolemy's only seventeen. And as the 
two last of them appear particularly defective upon a collation merely 
with the first, so is this expressly declared to be the list of such legions 
only as consisted of Roman citizens. Hie many that were composed of 
volunteers from the subject nations, and which were veiy distinct from 
the bodies of auxiliaries supplied by the national authority of each, as 
the 5th of the Gauls, the 10th of the Batavians, and the twelve others 
that are recited in the following catalogue."— *(See vol. i. p. 261.) — 
<< All of these are professedly omitted by Dio. The authentic records 
of inscriptions demonstrate the number of both to have been fifty or 
sixty at least. And the suggestions of common sense, still more authen- 
tic than they, evince the necessity of as many (independently of the na- 
tional auxiliaries) to secure the extended dominions of the Roman em- 
pire. The express number of the legions appears indeed, from Dio, to 
have been only twenty-three or twenty-five from the reign of Augustus 
to that of Alexander Severus ; and from inscriptions, I think, never to 
have exceeded thirty-six afterwards. And this has been generally sup- 
posed by our antiquaries, to be absolutely the whole of the Roman 
legions. But as several of these were bodies of foreign volunteers, so 
each of the others, except, perhaps, the^th> 11th, I4th9 and SOth had 
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several extraordinary brigades of citizens or foreigners belonging to 
them ; every one of which had equally the complement and denomina- 
tion of a legion, and were distinguished irom each other and the original 
brigade by some additional title. And this was sometimes derived from 
the name of the emperor under whom they had been originally raised, 
or by whom they had been particularly favoured, but was generally 
assumed from the kingdoms of their first or longest residence. Hence 
in Dio's catalogue of purely Roman legions, we find so many of them 
distinguished by the denominations of Gallic, C3n*enean, Scj^hian^ 
Egyptian, Macedonian, &c. And the 10th Twin legion, being long 
stationed in Germany, and the 2d Augustan, being longer settled in 
Britain, appear under the particular denomination of the 10th Germanic 
and the 2nd Britannic legions, in Ptolemy and the Notitia. But the 
original and additional battalions can seldom be distinguished from each 
other by their names. And yet they may by the catalogue of Dio. 
Thus the 7th legion had the several brigades which were called the 7th 
Claudian, and the 7th Galban legions, both consisting of Romans, and, 
therefore, specified by Dio ; and the 7th Twin, 7th Twin Claudian^ 
and 7th Twin Antonian, all three composed of foreigners, and therefore 
omitted by him. And the 10th had the 10th Fretan, and 10th Twin, 
two enumerated battalions of Romans ; and the 10th Antonian August- 
tan, and the 10th Batavian, two unnoticed ones of foreigners. The 
10th legion is mentioned by Dio, and placed by him in Judea ; and Jo- 
sephus had previously fixed it at Jerusalem* And the brigade intended 
. by both appears, from the Notitia, to have been equally denominated the 
10th Fretan. It was. settled in Judea by Titus ; and there it continued 
to the period of the Notitia. But the legion which was stationed in 
Wides, and which appears, from the above mentioned inscription, to 
have been certainly a battalion of the 10th, appears pretty clearly, from 
a coin which was discovei'ed in that country, and inscribed with the 
following name, to have been the 10th Antonian Augustan. 

<* And many of the legionary brigades were denominated Gemellas, 
or Twins; because they were compounded of two, and had a dou- 
ble complement of men. Such was one of the 10th, of the 13th, and 

VOL, II. 
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14th. And such, as appears above, were three of the five in the 7th. 
One of these, the Twin Claudian legion, was that which was stationed 
at Gloucester. The troops, then, which the Romans maintained in the 
island, were five legions, one of them being double, and all having their 
attendant auxiliaries ; or about 73,000 foot, and 13,000 horse. Apd 
the head-quarters of another, the 20th, were in aU probability fixed at 
Chester, by order of Agricola, at the termination of his war, as it cer- 
tainly resided there within seventy years afterwards. 

"We have also the positive authority of Malmsbury, perhaps the vehicle 
of tradition, but probably the copier of history, that one or more of the 
Julian legions, those commanded by Julius Agricola, were actuaUy 
settled at Chester; and the better and more express attestation of 
Richard, that Chester was constructed by the soldiers of the 20th."* 

This statement is clear and precise, and consistent with the nature 
and extent of the Roman government in Britain, and a strong contrast 
to the superficial manner in which this important question has been dis- 
posed of by the author of the Britannia Romana. It is true, we gather 
from it no direct proof of the 5th legion's being in Britain, but it con- 
tains the certainty that the military establishment of Britain comprised 
two more than this author chooses to allow, and the probability that in 
the course of three centuries others may have belonged to it, whose 
records may still be undiscovered, or have perished in the lapse of time. 

But, besides the latitude in regard to the amount of the forces in 
Britain, we know from history that sudden emergencies often produced 
a rapid and indiscriminate shifting of the legions, a memorable instance 
of which happened in that eventful period which succeeded the death of 
Nero. In the civil war between Vitellius and Vespasian, the former 
was reinforced with the flower of the British army, and he had sent also 
into Spain and Gaul for succours. The 5th and 15th legions, which were 
disposed in the wings of the aimy, were supported by the vexillaries of 
three British legions, apparently of the 9th, 2nd, and 20th, which formed 
the centre, as their numbers correspond to three of the four brought 
over by Claudius. Pannonia and Msesia were drained of their contingent 

^ History of the Aniiquitiet of Manchester, vol. i. ch. 6, sec 4. 
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of troops, and Mucianus was hastening from the East to the same scene 
of action. This political tempest agitated the whole empire, and so 
disturbed what may be considered the quarter-master-general's arrange- 
ments, at least, for the western provinces, as to render it impossible for 
historians to have taken distinct notice of the particular changes which 
then occurred.* Other succeeding commotions, no doubt, were, to a 
certain extent, followed by similar results, so that it appears bold to 
presume, that no part of a legion, which was indisputably quartered in 
the neighbouring provinces of Germany, ever served in Britain, espe- 
cially since we know, that it was not uncommon for the legions to have 
detachments in different provinces; for example, the 10th had three; 
the 12th, five ; and the SSd, six cohorts, in Gaul and Germany.t 

The following discovery, however, in conjunction with the above 
reasons, I conceive to be completely decisive of this question. About 
the year 179S, a Roman urn was discovered, in a barrow, 196 feet in 
circumference, near Hopton, in Derbyshire. On the stone which 
covered this urn was inscribed, ** Gellius Prcefectus Cohortis Tjertke 
Legionis Quuntce Britamucce^^X 

This shows that this legion was not only in Britain, but distinguished, 
as a British legipn, by the title Britannica. 

It ought not, at the same time, to be forgotten, that the legions did 
occasionally carve the insignia of their standards on the works which 
they a^ected. In Mr. Carter's Ancient Architecture qf England^ part 
first, plate fourth, is exhibited a representation of the standard of the 
2d Augustan legion, consisting of a pegassus and sea-goat, which were 
taken out of the Roman wall, near Newcastle. And number 3, in 
the plate prefixed to Stukeley's Description qf a Roman Temple^ js 
another representation of the same standard, found in Scotland. It is 

# This 18 eminently exemplified, in M. Crevier's History of the Roman Emperors^ who, in rdating 
the same events, upon other authorities, states, that there was only one legion drawn from Britain 
upon this occasion ; and that the 5th and 15th, had, at the same time, been removed from Maesia and 
Fanhonia to assist at the si^ of Jerusalem. 

f Hiftory of the AfUiqitUies of Manchetter^ vol. L ch. 8, sec Ist, 

X Archaoiogia, vol. ziL plate 9d, 
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not likely, that a national custom would be exemplified in the practice 
of one legion only. 

To those, who, notwitiistanding what has been said, may still be dis- 
posed to imi^ne, that the image of the dephant, on one of the stones, 
at Giamis, has some connection with the order of the elephant, of Den- 
mark, I would beg leave to observe, limt in 1464 Christian I. esta- 
blished u monastic society with the badge of an elephant, which appears 
to have suggested to Frederick II. the idea of founding such an order 
of kn^hthood, which he gave away for the first time, in 1580. As the 
earliest of tiiese dates is subsequent to the latest invasion or descent of 
the DaineB on Scotland, it destroys the last presumption in fiivour of 
the Danish origin of this emblem.t 

Bvft it must be confessed, that a difficulty, apparently a formidable 
one, still opposes itself to the conclusion, that these obelisks are Roman. 
I allude to the seemingly anomalous conjunction of christian and pagan 
symbols, presented by the appearance of the cross on these monuments. 
In -explanation, it vriU be necessary to advert, in tiie first place, to the 
authentic sera of the introduction of Christianity into this country. 

Some rest satisfied, that this most important blessing flowed imme- 
diately from the compassion or policy of Gregory the^Great,* who, in 
the yesa- 596, appointed the monk Augustine, witii Paulinus and Mel- 
litus, as his principal associates, to this charitaible mis^icm. But, we are 
assured, that the first consequence of their arrival was, a <iispute witii 
the members of the British church, respecting the prerogative of the 
bishop of Rome. This sagacious and wily pontiff perceived the grow- 
ing importance of Britain, and was -miwilling to delay the opportunity 
of establisbrBg *witbin it bis .tevnperaA imthority, by proclaiming and 
•arguing his di'vine right *of supremacy ever 4:he (An'istian world. At aH 
times the first step in this scheme of ambition was, to effect the recog- 
irition of the supreme authority of the see of Rome in ecclesiastical 
government. But, startied at this new and presun^ptuous doctrine, Jthe 

* Mr. Ledwich, in his ** AntiqtdHet qf Ireland^* p. 78, says, that Inshopliawrence, in Bede, mentionsy 
that he and Austin were sent by Gr^ory, as if the gospel had never been heard.beibce in Britain, 
f The standard of Hunguar and Hubba was a raven. 
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British prelates deputed to confer with the monks, warmly remon- 
strated, and opposed with firmness, such arrogant pretensions. Failing 
in argument, the archmiissionary paid court to the Saxon king, Ethel- 
bert, who accepted baptism and became a pious catholic, walking daily 
arm in arm with his spouse Bertha, to the church of St Martin, to 
listen to the sermons of St Augustine on the tenets of the Roman 
cburcbt The Britons, obnoxious on more accounts than one, were 
gradually put to the sword, until their civil and religious liberty was 
fin;»l)y e;(tu)guished.^ 

It is evident, then, that these were not the ^st christians who came 
to Britain, and that Augustine was the apostle, not of the British but 
of the Saxxm nation^ whose conversion may veiy pri^rly be dated from 
this ^ent. 

la A £bnnfir part of th^ paper, it was stated, upon authcnity, that this 
inland was pajditioned into dioceses so eady as the year 314, or eight 
y.ear6 a&er th^ accession (^ Constantine the Great, when Christianity 
wm established by law throughout th^ Roman empire. Its introduc- 
tkw ijnto Britain must, therefore, date hi^ier than this period, 

Bede says ("HisL Eccles. lib. i. ch. 4.^, that the British king, Lucius, 
was baptized about a. d. 164. 

Usher agr^ees to this, while others reject this passage of the Saxon 
hiatorian as spurious, upon ihe flimsy pretext, that the history of the 
dbki^iK^h in times immediately succeeding, is very obscure. 

In escaping from this hard passage, Rapin, in his History of Eng- 
katdyi remarks, that &om ihe supposed conver^on of Lucius, to the 
Dioclesian p^secution, or^ during eighty years, the ecclesiastical history 
of Britain is entirely unknown, although, in that persecution, it furnished 
flciany martyrs. Mr;. Bentham also, in the introduction to his History 

* Bede, lib. $. ch. 2, reports^ that Augustine threatened the British clei^ ynth extermination, by 
the Saxon sword, for their resolution of non-conformity. Mr. Ledwich cites, in the above mentioned 
^orkf p. 94, authorities for the fact, that Ethelbert, at the instigation of the same monk, put to death 
the seven bishops iirho first resisted his claims, ^^^d Spotswood, in his HiHonf <^the Church <^ 
Scotland, fol. p. 12. ascribes to his religious enmity the slaughter of the twelve hundred monies of 
Bangor. 

f Book i. 
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<ifEbf Cathedral^* observes, as it were by the way, that "littleis found 
in history concerning the state of the British church, in the times im- 
mediately succeeding, possibly the records of those times might be de- 
stroyed in the Dioclesian persecution; for nothing material occurs 
concerning the christians in Britain, till the beginning of the fourth 
century, the last yesgr of that emperor's reign, when we find Aey had 
their share in it/* Their share seems to have been considerable, since 
a thousand suffered martyrdom, in Litchfield alone. So much, says 
Speed,t did this town then suffer, that it still bears for its arms, a field, 
charged with many martyrs. 

From this sad account, we learn, that Christianity had made con- 
siderable progress, in Britain, before the time of Constantine the Great, 
as this persecution commenced ten years before Dioclesian resigned. 
For the growth and extension, of Christianity, in this dark period, we 
perceive an adequate cause in the long peace of a hundred years enjoyed 
by the church, from, the persecution of Domitian, in the year 9*, to the 
edict of Severus, in the year 204< ; neither Trajan, Hadrian, Antoninus 
Pius, Verus, nor M. Aurelius, having publicly noticed the christians, 
or made their religion a matter either of conscience or state policy. In 
many places, it is true, they sometimes suffered during this period, from 
civil commotions, the violence of provincial governors, and even from 
their own imprudence ; but, throughout, there was no edict for perse- 
cution, and, upon the whole, it was a period of comparative rest to the 
church, in which much seed was brought to maturity. 

From this we are better prepared to receive the testimony of Fordun 
(Scotichron^ lib. iii.^ and of Hector Boethius (lib. vi. p. 89),t who report 
the introduction of Christianity into Scotland in the reign of Severus, 
upon an application of King Donald to Pope Victor, for missionaries to 
preach the gospel to his subjects ; nor, against such authority, do I think 
it reasonable to treat this particular of Scottish history as a fa'ble, merely 
because Bede, St. Jerome, and Marianus Scotus are silent on the subject, 
unless. their testimony be essentially necessary to the whole history of 

* Page 3. t P*g« ^W. 

t Quoted by StiUmgfleet, Ori^i Bnianmca, ch. iL p. 5^ 
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the Scottish church anterior to the times in which they respectively flour- 
ished. Marianus, however, happens to mention the mission of Palladius, 
the first bishop of Scot] and, who, according to the Ulster Annals^ arriVed 
there in the year 431, or two centuries after the reign of Donald i there- 
fore Cardinal Baronius* chose, for the honour of his church no doubt, 
to laugh at Fordun and Boethius, and pronounce Palladius the first who 
promulgated Christianity in North Britain. Unfortunately, however, 
for this dignitary and his followers, it is an indisputable fact, that many 
christians retired from England, during the Dioclesian persecution, into 
Scotiahd, where they would not fail to make known the faith they so 
highly valued, and where, it is certain, they did establish a system of 
church government similar to that which prevailed in South Britain, an 
ample detail of which may be seen in the history of the Culdees, mem- 
bers of the primitive church of Scotiand. 

Since, then, there is no positive proof to oppose to the statement of 
Fordun and Boethius, their declaration must hold good against a nega^ 
tive argument, more especially as they are authors of respectabilitj^, 
particularly the latter, who was principal of the college of Aberdeen in 
the reign of James V., and of whose learning and integrity both Bu- 
chanan and Erasmus speak in the highest terms, notwithstanding the 
aspersions of some English writers. The fair inference, therefore, from 
the fact related by the above historians, and which they profess to have 
collected from ancient annals, is, that if Donald solicited assistance from 
the bishop of Rome for the propagation of Christianity in his dominions 
in the beginning of the third century, he must previously have heard of 
it, have listened to its preachers, and been convinced of the truth of its 
doctrine, and, therefore, that it must have reached Scotiand in the 2d 
century, and if so, that it was originally introduced by the Roman sol- 
diersy who were the only foreigners known to the Scots for the first five 
centuries after the christian aera. 

This, however, implies a very early planting of Christianity in South 
, Britain, from whence the Roman garrisons in Scotland were always 
furnished with troops. 

♦ See Spotswood's Church Hittory of Scotland. 
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That it was known here in, or near, the times of the apostles, Usher, 
Stowe, Speed, and Stillin^eet have shown from several authorities. — 
The latter, in particular, quotes Eusebius and Theodore t to this effect,* 
and states, upon the authority of Gildas, the father of British history, 
who flourished nearly two centuries before the Saxon historian, Bede, 
that this event happened after the triumph of Claudius Caesar over the 
Britons, and before the middle of Nero's reign, i. e. between a.d. 44 and 
61, during which Britain was reduced to a Roman province, and a com- 
munication opened between the two countries. Now, as Gildas acknow- 
ledges that, from the scarcity of domestic monumentsi, he was compelled 
to have recourse to foreign writers for information on this sul^ect, the 
fact of this early introduction rests, fortunately, upon the testimony of 
unprejudiced and impartial men, and therefore the more entitled to credit 
Rejecting then, the legendary tales of the preaching of Joseph of Arima- 
thea, of Simon Zelotes, and of St. Paul, in Britain, yet whence arises this 
unanimity of opinion among the ancient historians of England and 
Scotland, and some of the ancient fathers of the church, as to the gene-> 
ral fact, unless from a concurrence of more remote history and tradi- 
tion ; a basis perhaps as solid as any upon which we build our belief of 
the general subjects of ancient history. It would thus seem that the 
introduction of Christianity into Britain is to be referred to Roman emi- 
grants who fled from the persecution of Nero, and its prevalence during 
the first centuries, to its adoption and propagation by the Roman colo- 
nists and soldiers, throughout the whole line of their conquests norths 
ward in the island. Some have wasted much time in attempting to de- 
termine the year and the individual who first conveyed it hither ; but it 
is hopeless to glean such particulars from the scanty records which have 
sui-vived the several persecutions of ancient British literature. The 
edict of Dioclesian was as hostile to the works as to the religion of the 
Christians, and many records of those early times were buried in the 
ruins of the British churches; Ethelfrid burnt the library of the mo- 
nastery of Bangor in which there must have been some interesting 
memorials of the transactions of the ancient Britons ; and Edward I» 

* Origmei Britanmocs^ ch. i. p. 36^7* 
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destroyed the monuments of the Scottish nation.* From the time erf 
Bede to the conquest^ a space of three hundred and thirty years, there 
was not an historian in the kingdom ; and much of what had been 
gathered by the clergy in the middle ages, perished at the dissolution 
of religious houses in the sixteenth century, so that it is now Vain to 
hope to obtaiti a knowledge of the precise time or mode of its introduc- 
tion. What of this sort has been raked up and exhibited by some 
modem authors has been disproved as monkish fables unworthy of atten- 
tion or remark, and the unimportance of the question itself is likely to 
skreen it from further discussion, at least in the present day. Assuming, 
therefore, in the mean time!, the reign of Nero as the aera of the intro- 
duction of Christianity into Britain, we shall have, from thence to the 
reign of Antoninus Pius, a space of eighty-eight years, in which it was 
making progress among all classes of Roman subjects, and, therefore, a 
high degree of probability that it obtained in the army of LoUius Urbicus, 
his lieutenant. Thenceforward it seems to have spread, with more or 
less interruption among both the Romanized Britons and datives, until, 

* Spotswood thus enumerated the more prominent consequences of the invasion of the English 
monarch: — ^^He carried the principal nolnlity captive; abolished the ancient laws; imposed the 
Bn^ish ecclesiastical rites; destroyed the ancient monuments, both Roman and native; burned the 
public renters, and the fiunous library of Restennoth ; and carried off the marble chair, the pidladium 
of the national independtnce"'^History of the Church of Scotlandy p, 50. From the perverse zeal of 
the Romish clergy, too, before the establishment of the Saxon sthools, it appears that the eariy history 
of Britain suffered as severe a loss as from the barbarous fiiry of heathen and christian tyrants. On 
this subgect I quote the following passage from Ledwich's AfUiqttUies of Ireland^ page 353; — 

** ' Fh>m the time of St Augustine,' says Rous, fHist. Reg. Ang, p. 68, 72 — 3^, * the Bishops of 
Rome inter<ficted schools and teaching in England, on account of the heresies constantly springing up 
there, and this continued to the time of Alfred.* Gregory I. discouraged profane the more to advance 
sacred learning, and with this intent burnt the Palatine library and works of Livy. Gregory followed 
Amobius, whose work against gentile superstition clearly inculcated the corruption of Christianity by 
heathen writers. The learned Bruker, in his Critical Hittory of PhUoiophy, against Bayle and Barbay- 
rac, shows Gregory's conduct to be highly probaUe, if not certam. These fri^ts are recorded by 
zealous Romanists. Hence the liberal and ingemous were necessarily driven to Ireland to acquire the 
rudiments of knowledge, as papal injunctions had no force there. And hence the superiority of the 
British and Irish clergy in all their disputes with their antagonists about baptism, Easter, &c ; a supe- 
riority which so severely galled the Romish party that Theodore, archbishop of Canterbury, even against 
the spirit of his religion and the order of his superiors, was forced to set up schools and promote the 
«tudy of letters." 

» ^L«. kirn K 
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under Constantine, it became the established religion of the country. — 
Thus, it appears, that the figure of the cross cannot be considered an 
objection to the Roman origin of these obelisks, if the objection be 
grounded solely on the supposition that the Roman soldiers were exclu- 
sively heathens when the Roman armies were in Scotland.* 

But, further, this apparent incongruity is explained by the practice of 
some of the earliest professors of Christianity, especially those known 
under the generic term of Gnostics, a class of heretics^ who profanely 
mixed the doctrines of the gospel with the tenets of the oriental philo- 
sophy and religion. This pseudo-christianity was conspicuous in the 
schools of Alexandria and Greece, where the true religion seems, for 
the most part, to have been received from motives which would have 
admitted, with equal readiness, any new pagan superstition, and where 
its pure doctrines were submitted to the test of philosophical cenceits ; 
the leaders of this sect being theoretical, not practical, christians, adopt- 
ing many of the rites and doctrines of Christianity without surrendering 
those of the heathen worship. The Gnostics arose mostly in the second 
contury ; their success was rapid and extensive ; they covered Asia and 
Egypt, established themselves in Rome, and spread over France and 
Spain. At this period they were the most wealthy and distinguished of 
the christian name ; but, after an existence of about two centuries, they 
were suppressed by the superior ascendant of the reigning power.t 

They sprung from the sect of the new Platonists, who, neglecting the 
whole compass of m(H*al, natural, and mathematical science, attempted 
to explain the secrets of the invisible world, imagined that they pos- 
sessed the power of disengaging the soul from the body, claimed a fa- 
miliar intercourse with spirits and daemons ; and, by a very singular 
revolution, converted the study of philosophy into that of magict 
Among the Gnostics, the Basilidians are stigmatized by the early fathers 
as pre-eminent for the blasphemous worship of Christ and idols, and 

* TertuUian assures us, that in the time of Septimius Sevenis the christians ** filled the armies, 
senate, and cities of the empire." Many of Alexander Severus' household officers, too, professed the 
true faith ; and in the time of Maximian* the Theban le^on was entirely composed of christians. — 
From the death of Antoninus to the accession of Sep. Severus, there was a space of x)nly 33 yearSi. 

f Gibbon, vol. ii. p. 286. \ Gibbon, vol. ii. p. 165. 
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some of their talismans are curiously illustrative of the justness of the 
charge* On some old seals, Harpocrates and Serapis are represented 
on one side, with the invocation, Conservate me^ on the reverse. Others 
have a lion's head, near which are the figures of the sun and moon, 
and several birds, who were supposed to be the angels who presided over 
these* luminaries and the planets. The same deity is seen, also, seated 
on an ass, with the title, strong and invincible, which they appUed to 
Jehova. Upon this subject, Montfaucon speaks plainly.* " It is cer- 
tain,'* he observes, ** that the pseudo-christians worshipped the sun, 
under the two names of Abraxas and Mithras, and that they believed 
Jesus to be the same with the physical sun. The letters, composing 
the word. Abraxas, according to the supputation of the Greeks, make 
the number 365. They are placed as follows, abraxas, and reckon 
severally, 1, 2, 100, 1, 60, 1, 200. The word, mithras, contains only 
S60, but if read, m£Ithras, 365." To the same purpose he also quotes 
Hadrian's letter to Servianus the consul, in which is this remarkable 
expression^^^^ The worshippers of Serapis are christians, and some of 
the sectaries of that deity, call themselves bishops of Jesus Christ." 
But the simultaneous worship of Christ and idols, and the practice of 
magical rites, were not confined to the polite philosophers of the east, they 
were alike common to all barbarian converts. Procopiust complains^ 
that the Franks, after their conversion, continued to observe many rites 
of their former superstition. Bedet mentions, that some of the Saxons 
had, after the manner of the Samaritans of old, in the same temple, an 
altar dedicated to Christ, and another to idols. From Buchanan, we 
learn, that the same was the case in Scotland ; and from St. Audeon's 
Li^ qfSU Eloi, bishop of Noyon,5 we become acquainted with the fact, 
that, even so late as the seventh century, the ancient heathen deities 
were commonly worshipped in France. 

Among some, ev^n of the Jewish proselytes, there prevailed, in the 
first century, a community of worship. The first fifteen bishops of 
Jerusalem were all circumcised jews ; and the congregation over which 

* Hkimphre/s Translation, vol. il. part ii. f Gothic, lib. ii. ch. 25, 

i IRiU EccUs. lib. ii. ch 16. § Cited by Mr. Ledwich, Aniiq. <f Ireland. 
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they presided, united the law of Moses with the doctrine of Christ 
Are we tp wonder, then, that the Roman soldiers, who were every day 
witnesses of such a practice, not among the rude and unlettered pro- 
vincials only, but even in the very centre of philosophical refinement 
and of Christianity, in the Sjaian cities of Damascus, Berea, and An- 
tioch, and in those oi Asia, mentioned by St John as the primitive 
seats of the faith, should follow an example, unfortunately, so general 
and so highly recommended ? That they did so, there is positive evi- 
dence in the instance of Alexander Severus, who placed in his domestic 
chapel, the statues of Abraham, of Orpheus, of ApoUonius, and of 
Christ^ Thus, the union of these symbols, though awfully incompa- 
tible, was yet conformable to the practice of many 6f the first professors 
of Christianity, a practice which arose from their impiously considering 
divine revelation as a species of natural religion, and thence inferring a 
connection between the author of our holy faith and the gross object 
of their base idolatry. 

In the second place, this anomaly is explained by some upon the 
supposition, that the figure of the cross was added afterwards, in times 
posterior to the universal acceptance by the Scottish nation of the chris- 
tian faith. In those days there was no covered temple, and the con- 
verts assembled statedly at such places as possessed some remarkable 
object well known to the inhabitants of certain districts of the country j 
for, as yet, it was not divided into parishes or dioceses, Malcolm IIL 
being the first who set limits to the jurisdiction of the bishops, who, 
together with the inferior clergy, were hitherto itinerant preachers. 
The remarkable objects, which fixed the place of congregation, were, 
the circle of stones, old fort, tower, or obelisk, whose purity was re- 
newed, and whose future sanctity was confirmed by consecration with 
the sign or badge of the new faith. 

Thus, in no point of view is there to be discovered a solid objection 
to the Roman origin of these curious and singular remains. 

Having thus mentioned some of the principal Mithratic monuments, 
which have been found in our island, I have next to show the 

^ Gibbon, vol. ii. p. 450. 
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correspondence between the places where they were discovered and the 
stations of the sixth legion in its progress through Britain, ^om the east^ 
until its fin^.! settlement at York. 

From a passage in Tacitus^^ part of which was given above, it appears, 
that this legion was in Syria, in the reign of Nero. How long before 
it may not be material to enquire. The consecutive part of the passage 
is to the following effect :— " Commotions, about the same time, broke 
out in Dacia ; and, since the legions were withdrawn from Moesia, there 
remained no force to hold the people in subjection. They had the 
policy, however, to watch, in silence, the first movements of civil dis- 
cord among the Romans. Seeing, at length, that Italy was in a blaze, 
they seized their opportunity, and stormed the winter quarters of the 
cohorts and cavalry. Having made themselves masters of both banks 
of the Danube, they were preparing to raze to the ground the camp of 
the legions, when Mucianus, apprised of the Victory at Cremona, sent 
the sij^^ legion to check the invasions of the enemy. The good fortune, 
that had often favoured the Roman arms, brought Mucianus, with the 
forces of the east^ to quell the insurrection,** &c. 

As the sixth legion was despatched on the spur of the moment, and 
before other forces could be collected, it would seem to have been at 
head-quarters or in the immediate neighbourhood, in Syria, where the 
third had learnt the worship of the sun, and not farther to the eastward, 
or in Judea under Titus, to whom his father Vespasian had just com- 
mitted the conduct of the siege of Jerusalem. Upon the termination 
of the civil war between Vitellius and Ve^asian, the legions^ who had 
fought at Cremona, were dispersed by Mucianus into several provinces, 
and it seems he was in the more haste to do this, from the attachment 
of several to Antonius Primus and Varus, his rivals in the emperor's 
favour. Accordingly, the seventh was sent into winter quarters, in 
Italy ; the third was sent back to Syria ; and the rebellion of Civilis 
(a Grerman), who was at that time endeavouring to erect the provinces 
of Gaul and Germany into an independent kingdom, was made a pretext 
for marching the sixthy and eighth, into Germany. We hear no more 

* Hist lib. iii. sec. 16. 
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of the sixth legion until its arrival in Britain, under the command of 
Hadrian, about the year 121. Their first service in this country ap- 
pears to have been in Scotland and the north of England, particularly 
in the erection of the i^^alls and other works. 

" The legions,'* says Horsley, " which continued long in Britain, were 
jointly employed in carrying on the works in this island, they jointly 
built the wall in Scotland, and those in the north of England. The 
legions and legionary cohorts seem to have been the only soldiers, who 
were employed usually in erecting forts and fences, and among all the 
inscriptions found upon the Roman wall in Scotland, there is but one, 
at most, that mentions any auxiliary cohort as having a hand in the work. 
Several inscriptions, in Northumberland and Cumberland, show the 
sixth legion to have been at Stanwicks^ Cambeck-Forii Burdoswaldy 
Little ChesterSf and House'Stea:ds. In the former part of Antoninus' 
reign they were in Scotland, and had their share in building the wall there. 
After their return from Scotland, and about the middle of Antoninus' 
reign, they were settled at York j for Ptolemy places them there, where, 
it would seem, they continued to the last, as its head-quarters, from 
whence some cohorts were occasionally sent out"* Gordon presents 
us with additional testimony to the fact of their having worked upon 
the wall of Antoninus in the following inscription, which was dug out 
of this wall, and presented to the University of Glasgow in the year 
I695.t 

^^Imperatori Ccesari Tito MUo Hadriano Antonino Augusto^ Patri Patrice 

Vexillatio Sextce Victricis perfecit Opus VaUi per Passus 

Quatuor MiUe Centum Qmdraginta UnumJ^ 

The same author informs us, that there are many inscriptions to Ha- 
drian in the north of Scotland, and that some stones with inscriptions 
have been found, showing that the sixth legion lay near Craw^Hill Toxm^ 
upon this wall. 

In Stukeley's account of a Roman temple, mentioned above, there 
are two inscriptions, which show, that this legion made, at one time, 

♦ Britannia Romana, p. 77—79. f I^n^ar. SepUntrionaie, p. 62. 
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four miles, a hundred and forty-one paces, of this wall ; at another, 
three miles, six hundred and sixty-six paces, additional. It is proper to 
observe also, that it was in the line of this wall that the Roman temple, 
mentioned and described by this author, and commonly called Arthur's 
Oven, stood, which, from the description, appears to have resembled so 
closely the old circular temple of Vesta, mentioned by Plutarch in his life 
of Numa, and the ancient round temple of the sun in Thrace, noticed by 
Macrobius (Saturn^ i. 18), in the centre of whose dome there was an 
aperture to admit the light, that there seems scarcely room to doubt of 
its having been a chapel dedicated to the worship of the same divinity. 

* 

We have the authority of Mr. Horsley, also, for the fact, that this legion 
worked likewise upon the wall of Severus.* 

Upqn the whole of these facts I have to observe, in the first place, 
that the progress of the sixth legion has been distinctly traced from 
Syria, northward, through Spain and Germany to Britain j and in Britain, 
through the several stations in which the above mentioned Mithratic 
monuments were found j first, to the wall of Antoninus, where Arthur's 
Oven stood, and where Gordon found the phallic symbol ; then, along 
the wall of Severus which crosses Northumberland and Cumberland, 
where the several monuments described in the Archaeologia Aeltanaj and 
the altars dedicated to the god Belatucadro were discovered; and, 
lastly, to York, where the Taurine Tablet was dug up, and where also 
stood a temple of Bellona,t a personification of the sun, according to 

* Britanma Romana, p. 79. 

f Bdlona is the Latin appellatioafor Enyo of the Greeks, the sister or wife of Mara. Hence she 
was esteemed by the Romans, or^nally, as the goddess of war. It appeara they had adopted her 
▼ory early, while they yet retained the worship of the ancient divinities of the country, for, in the 
speech of Decius Mus, when he deroted himself to the gods for the safety of his country, during a 
battle with the Latins in the year 337 B.C., she is called upon by name, together mth Janus, Jupiter, 
Mars, Quirinus, the Lares, and the gods Noveruilet aad'ItuUgitet (Livy, viiL 9.). The same author 
mentions an appeal to her as Bellona the Victorious, in a battle fought about the year S96 B. C. (lib. 
X. 19.). During the commonwealth, while the simplicity of ancient worship continued, it seems she 
was known and adored as the arbitress of battles only, since we find the worship of Cybele, who is 
the same divinity, introduced from Pessmus in Phrygia,by order of the Sibylline books, 120yeare after 
the earliest of the above dates. 

That Cybele and Bellona are the same deity, and types of the sun, might be easily proved from a 
comparison of thdr rites, symbols, and character of their priests, but the trouble and space which this 
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Mr. Bryant, who derives the name from Bel and On, two eastern terms 
for this luminary. Considering the distance of time, this must be esteem- 
ed a very extraordinary agreement between history and monumental 
records. 

Secondly, from Gordon's information that many stones, with inscrip- 
tions to Hadiian, were found in the north of Scotland, it would seem, 
(as this emperor was especially commemorated in Britain by the sixth 
legion,) that this legion was in Vespasiana, probably occupying, in part, 
the chain of stations mentioned by Whitaker as extending from the 
Friths to Inverness ; certainly, in the army of Lollius Urbicus, during 
his war with the Caledonians, and, therefore, in all probability, had a 
share in raising the obeUsks found in that province. 

Thirdly, as we find that this legion assisted in building the stone wall 
of Severus, in the beginning of the 3rd century, we must allow that it 
composed part of the army which this emperor conducted against the 
Scots and Picts ; and as his campaigns in the north occupied the three 
or four last years of his life, it follows that it was not permanently settled 

would occupy, are saved by the following passage fi:om the Metamorphoses of Apuleius, where the 
moon is introduced as addresshig the metamorphosed author thus : — ^' Behold, Lucius, moved with 
thy supplications, I am present ; I, who am Nature, the parent of all things, queen of the elements, 
first progenitor of ages, the highest of divinities, queen of departed spirits, first of celestials, and the 
uniform appearance of gods and goddesses, who rule, by my nod, the luminous heights of the heavens, 
Uie salubrious breesces of the sea, and the silences ef the infernal regions, and whose divinity, in itself 
but one, is venerated by all the earth, according to a multiform riiape, various rites, and diflerent appel* 
lations. Hence the primitive Phrygmns call me Pessmuntica, the mother of the gods ; the native 
Athenians, Cecropian Minerva; the floating Cyprians, Paphian Venus; the Cretans, Dictynnian 
Diana; the three-tongued Sicilians, Stygian IVo8eq>ine; and the infaabbants of Eleusis, the aadent 
goddess Ceres. Some, again, have invoked me as Juno, others as Hecate, others as Bblloni, and 
others as Rhamnusia; and those who are enli^tened by the rays of the rising sun, the Ethiopians, 
Arrians, and Egyptians, powerfiil in ancient learning, who reverence my divinity with ceremonies per^ 
fectly proper, call me by a true appellation. Queen Isis.'' 

Nothing can be more satisfactory of the identity of Isis, Cybele, and Bellona, and, as the same dei^ 
was of both genders, of these with Mithras or the Sun. At a time, then, when the worship of the 
sun prevailed universally among the Romans, when all distinction of deity had merged in this one gross 
otgect of idolatry, the temple of Bellona, at York, in the time of Severus, must have been a temple 
in honour of this deity, the Lord of Day. And as the porch of St. Margaret's has been proved to 
have belonged to one of this description, there exists the greatest degree of probability, especially firom 
the representatioB of this emperor, which it still bears, as will be mentioned hereafter, that it is actual^ 
part of that very temple*— »How much does this discovery enhance its interest and our respect ! 
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at York till about fifty years after the time assigned by the author of the 
Britannia Romana. Hence we obtain a period, that will admit of its 
domestication in the neighbourhood of the walls, and consequentiy 
account, satisfactorily, for the construction of those diu'able places of 
worship, and sacred monuments, which have ft'om time to time been 
discovered in their vicinity. 

In conclusion of this part of the intrinsic evidence, I have only to 
mention, that a few instances occur, both in this country and on the 
continent, where a sipgle sign, or small groups of two or three, are to be 
seen scattered among the ornaments of some churches, baptismal fonts, 
and sepulchral monuments, of the Saxon and middle ages* Iffley chiu'ch, 
near Oxford, and that of Montevilliers, in Normandy, where the pillars 
are ornamented with clusters of Sagittaries, are the most striking exam- 
ples at present within my recollection in regard to the signs. But other 
Roman devices, or grotesques, as they are now termed, are to be met 
with on the friezes of the north and south parts of Adderbury church, 
Oxfordshire, and on the undercroft of the French church at Canterbury, 
supposed by some to have been part of a Roman temple sacred to Isis. 
They have also been noticed on the frieze of the pulpit of the church of 
St Laurence, without the walls of Rome j and on the door-way in the 
west front of Kenilworth church, near Coventry. Most of these are, 
unquestionably, immemorial fabrics, erected, at least in part, either by 
Roman heathens, or by the earliest Saxon christians, who imitated for ^ 
the sole purpose of decoration, the mjrthological figures of their prede- 
cessors. That this was the case is evident from the capricious disposal 
of some of the signs, singly, or in small groups, among the other sculp- 
tures, and from the singular fact that on no church, originally christian, 
is the whole number of the signs to be seen, either in consecutive order, 
or dispersed among the mouldings ; of which any one may easily satisfy 
himself, by an inspection of such churches themselves, or the engravings 
of them in arcliitectural works. 

This partial use, and whimsical arrangement, are obvious in every 
existing instance ; and prove that embellishment alone was the point in 
view, and that their astronomical and mythological import was as littie 

VOL. II. L 
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apprehended by the Saxon prelates, as by the Scots and Picts. Befom 
their days their countrjrmen on the continent had subverted the Western 
empire, and with it the ancient religious institutions of Italy, which were 
slowly expiring before the light of the gospel. In Britain, the tame 
salutary service was performed about the same time, and the remains 
of an impure and cruel idolatry, the peculiar disgrace of mankind firom 
the flood to the time when the Goths emerged from their native forests 
to vindicate the honour of God and of human nature, were eradicated 
for ever in the savage work of extermination. 

Those, who shudder at the accounts of the blood which they shed, and 
the desolation they occasioned, ought to reflect on the high purpose to 
which they were destined, that, like the Hebrews of old, they were the 
avengers of nations defiled with blood and wallowing in pollution, prac- 
tising the identical abominations for which the aboriginal inhabitants of 
Canaan were *^ spued out" by the land itself-^agents in the hand of 
divine Providence, to root out, within the sphere of their action, a moral 
poison, which had contaminated the whole earth, and thus to prepare 
the way more effectually for the establishment of a pure S3r8tem of reli- 
gion and morals, and of constitutions of civil polity more consistent with 
the dignity of man. 

It was then that the worship of the sun was extinguished throughout 
the greater part of Europe and eastern coast of Africa, all memorial of 
it being swept away in the flood of northern invasion. What escaped 
the Goths, Vandals, and Saxons, was met by the Northmen or Danes, 
who continued the work of destruction, until the final triumph (^ chris* 
tianity in the west by their own acknowledgment, of its influence. 

In the mean time, another people were appointed to iidfil the same 
purpose in the east, and the Saracens, with an impetuosity surpasi^ng 
that of the Gpths, and with an enthusiasm which they did not feel, dis^ 
solved the ancient systems that stiU lingered among the nations composing 
the eastern empire, which, together with Arabia, Persia, and the greater 
part of Hindoostan, they thoroiighly cleansed from the mire g£ this most 
offensive superstition. 

The original import of the signs, as objects of idolatrous worship^ 
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perished in this general dissolution of the civil and religious systems of 
antiquity. On the revival of learning in Europe, they were again intro- 
duced to notice, as marks or signs of the several divisions of the zodiac { 
to. which purpose, agreeably to the creed of the times, they had very 
appropriately been applied by the Greek astronomers, from whose works 
they were copied both by Arabian and European writers on this science, 
and who, ignorant of their genuine signification, simply followed them 
hi this inoffensive application of these figures. It does not appear, that 
any of the Greek authors alluded to has explained whence they derived 
these figures, or hinted at their mystic character } since it is still a matter 
of much difficulty to trace their derivation, even with the assistance of 
daborate treatises on ancient mythology, owing chiefly to the endless 
transformations to which all the heathen deities were subjected in classic 
times, which confused to perplexity the simple theogonies of the heroic 

I now come to the second part of the intrin^c evidence, which will 
detain us but a mmnent as it requires no comments It is included in 
Mr. Carter's description of a monument brought from the wall of 
Severus by Sir Robert Cotton, and now in Trinity College, Cambridge. 
It is a basso-relievo, with the inscription ** Numinibus Atigustorum 
Cohors IIL Galhrum Equitum FedU^^ 

Of this monument, Mr. Carter says, " We may notice, that the oc- 
tagonal wreath, in the centre, has four different ornaments, each of which 
is repeated ; these varieties consist of quilochi, the laurel-leaf, with and 
without berries, and the oak-leaf} each division is tied with a riband. 

^ On each side k£ the tablet are shields^ above which are heads } that 
on the Id^ presents at once three faces, one front and two profiles ; be- 
low them are snakes twisted into the ornamental true lover's knot. In 
the arched recess on the left, is a winged victory, with the usual sjrm- 
bols, the palm-branch, laurel wreath, and ^k>be under one foot \ in the 
compartment below, is a stork, &c. ; in the nich on the right is a 
statue, in the JuU warlike dress (^ the Romans. In the compartment 
below the last figure, is another representation of a stork, with a vase, 
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&c. This subject is likewise carved on the arch qf the grand porch qf 
St. Margarefs churchy York; whicH porch was originally brought from 
a building of a very remote date, and, from its general design, nearly 
of Roman workmanship. Horsley supposed the emperoK cominemo- 
rated in the inscription to be Severus and Caracalla/** 

This is positive testimony, of great importance even if it stood alone, 
but its additional evidence discloses so entirely the. value of the pre- 
ceding observations on the nature and derivation of the signs on anciient 
British monuments, as to raise the whole argument to a demonstration 
that this porch is not nearly (an unmeaning term as applied by Mr. 
Carter) but absolutely of Roman workmanship, and originally designed 
as part of a temple of Mithras, or the Sun, whose worship anciently 
constituted the established religion of this celebrated city. 

For the preservation of this interesting monument to our times, I can 
only plead the good fortune which favoured others until lately, and 
some even to the present day; such as the heathen chapel of Ethelbert; 
the Pharos, in Dover Castle ; the temple of Janus, at Leicester ; the 
amphitheatre, at Dorchester; Richborough Castle; Worth-gate, at 
Canterbury ; and New-Port-gate, at Lincoln. 

York is said to have had a large share in the disasters, which befel 
the country immediately after the departure of the Romans, and were 
we to believe implicitly all that is related upon this head, no argument 
whatever could satisfy us that any monument, now within it, belongs 
to a period so distant as that which I have assigned to the one in ques- 
tion. I shall endeavour to remove this oblique objection, by one or 
two observations on a passage to this effect, in the Britannia of Camden, 
which I have purposely selected as that of the greatest weight. 

" At the conclusion of the Scotch and Saxon wars,'* says this author, 
" little more than the shadow of the former greatness of York remained, 
and so completely were the buildings destroyed, that Paulinus, in 627, 
could not find in the whole city a church wherein to baptize king 
Edwin, in consequence of which, according to Bede, he was obliged to 
construct one of whattles for the purpose." 

* Ancient Architecture of England^ part i. 
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But this assertion is refuted, first, by Mr. Bentham, who observes, 
that Bede*s wooden oratory was built on the spur of the occasicm, a 
mere temporary expedient ; and, that the Saxons, at the time of their 
conversion, must have learnt the art of building stone edifices with 
columns and arches, because they had many instances of such, kind of 
buildings before them, in the churches and other public edifices^ erected 
by the Romans. ^* For, notwithstanding,'* he adds, ** the havock, that 
had been made of the christian churches, by the Picts and. Scots, and 
by the Saxons themselves, some of them were then in being. Bede 
mentions two in Canterbury, besides which, it is likely, there were 
others of the same age, in different parts of the kingdom, which were 
then repaired and restored to their former use.'** 

Secondly, by the rescript of Gregory the Great, who interposed in 
behalf of the pagan temples, and by the rite of consecration appeased 
and reconciled the converted Saxons to their use. 

Thirdly, by a passage in Doamsday-Bookj quoted by Camden him- 
self,t which states, that " in the Confessor's time, there were in this city, 
six scyrae or divisions, besides the archbishops. One is laid waste for 
castles. In the other five were 1418 houses inhabited, and in the 
archbishop's, 200." 

Lastly, by Caxton, who states, in his Polychronicortj that before York 
was destroyed by William the Conqueror, " it seemed as fair as the city 
of Rome from the beauty and magnificence of the buildings.'* 

Whence, then, did York derive this magnificence which it exhibited 
in the beginning of the eleventh century ? According to Bede and Cam- 
den, it must have proceeded from the efforts of the Saxons or Danes, 
for they allow nothing to have descended to so late a period from the 
Romans. But we have seen, that, for nearly two hundred years after 
their arrival, the Saxons were rude and unlettered barbarians, strangers to 
the arts, and enemies to civilization j and that, after their conversion, 
they were, as a nation, alike ignorant and regardless of civil architec- 
ture, being, for the most part, dispersed in small village communities, in 
preference to the more extended associations of large towns.. The 

'• ^ Introd* to the HistofyofSly Cathedral, sec. 5th. f Britannia, voL.iii* 
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unsettled state of the country during the Danish dynasty, which may 
be said to have been a period of continued civil war between two bar-r 
barous people, will not allow us to suppose, that the arts of civil life 
were then carried to any measure of extent in England, or arose to any 
degree above the wants and capacities of savage fireebooters. The ap- 
pearance of York at the conquest^ therefore, must be ascribed to the 
superior taste and refinement of its more ancient, powerful, and civilized 
inhabitants, with whose institutions and moral condition it alone cor- 
responded. Thus, there is no reason for believing in so complete a 
demolition of public edifices in the year 6S7, as Bede has represented, 
but rather, that many continued to adorn it throughout the Saxon 
period of English history. It appears that in the year 1070, the Con<r 
queror vi^ted this city, with great severity, as a punishment for the 
treachery of the inhabitants, who had, but a short time b^oire, made a 
voluntary surrender of it to the Normans*^ The historians of this trans- 
action represent William as at this time the equal of Cambyses, in 
the madness of his fury, totally destroying all Ae noble remains qfan^ 
tiquity which stiU continued to adorn it ; and the parallel between the 
Norman and the Persian seems continued into the description of the 
remote consequences, for it is asserted, that the city and adjacent 
country lay desolate for forty years afterwards. Such^ however,, are 
the warm but vague expressions of monkish historians, who record every 
capture of this city in nearly similar terms* It is enough for the pre- 
sent purpose, that, after this storm, the porch emerges from the mist of 
antiquity as the hallowed adjunct of a christian church, which, though 
of humble note^ is yet deserving of especial remembrance for the shelter 
it afforded, for centuries,^ to this beautiful memorial of the first age of 
the arts in Britain. In the year 1644, the period of its first notice^ by 
history, it escaped more imminent danger than in 1070^ from the can- 
non of the parliamentary army, which played against the quarter of the 
town where it then stood, and demolished the edifice to which it be- 
longed. After this event, we trace it to St. Margaret's churchy to 
which it stiU ccmtinues attached, but under circtunstances which excite 
deep regret, as it is there exposed to certain destruction,, not so. much 
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from the slow operation of time and weather, as from the distressing 
accidents which occasionally arise from the gambols of the rabble youth 
who frequently play around and within it, proofs of which I , have wit- 
nessed with sorrow. 

Upon the whole, if the above arguments are well founded, it follows 
that the citizens of York possess within their walls, a very beautiful 
remain of an ancient temple oi the Sun, a unique in Britain, perhaps in 
Europe, and a monument which would, it seems, be highly prized in 
France, where, even single figures of the signs are carefully laid up in 
museums. Should its future preservation ever become an object worthy 
of particular consideration, I beg leave to suggest the minster as its 
most proper asylum, for, as a consecrated relic, and specimen of art, 
it will reflect neither on the piefy nor taste of those, who may be dis- 
posed to vote it a place among the glories of that wondrous pile. 
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Observations on some Roman Altars and Inscriptions, erected by a Cohort 
qfthe Tungriy and found at Castle-Steeds, or Cambeck Fort, in Cumber- 
land, by Mr. Thomas Hodgson. 



It is well known to dl, who are any way conversant with the Roman 
antiquities of this part of the island, that Mr. Horsley, from two imper- 
fect inscriptions given by Camden in his Britannia, was induced to be- 
lieve, that the station of Castle-Steeds, or Cambeck Fort, situated on the 
Wall, not far from Brampton, and to which he assigned the name of 
Petrianae, was for a short time garrisoned by the Cohors Prima Tungro- 
rum, before that cohort removed to its long-established quarters at 
House-Steeds. Considerable doubt has been thrown upon the accuracy 
of this opinion by two curious and interesting altars, which, since the 
publication of the Britannia Romana, have been found at Castle-Steeds. 
The first of these altars was recovered in the year 1741 ; it had been 
found about 40 years before the publication of Mr. Horslejr^s work, but 
was almost immediately sunk in a weir, which was at that time making 
in the river Irthing. On that weir undergoing some repair in the above 
year, orders were given by Mrs. Appleby, the then proprietress of the sta- 
tion, that |this aJtar should be sought for, and, if possible, recovered. 
This search was made, and was happily attended with success. A draw- 
ing of this altar was in the following year communicated to the public, 
through the medium of the Gentleman^s Magazine, by Mr. Smith. 
Figures of it have since been published in several works,* but the most 
correct one will be found in the eleventh volume of the Archaeologia, pi. 

* Brand's Hist, ofNeweattUy vol. i. p. 614. Hutchinson's History qfCumberland^ vol. L Castle- 
Steeds plate, no. L fig. 14. Grougli's Camden's Britannia^ rol. iii, pi. xiu. fig. 13. ed. 1789. 
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vi. fig. 21 9 accompanied with a short explanation by the late Rev. J. D. 
Carlisle, in whose possession it then was.* The other altar, which I 
have mentioned, has been found only within the last few years (in 1818^ 
I believe), and has never, that I know of, been published.t It was 
communicated in that year to James Losh, Esq. one of the Vice-Presi^ 
dents of this Society, by Miss Carlyle. It was found near Castle-Steeds, 
and is now in the possession of William P. Johnson, Esq. of Walton 
House. The inscription upon.it is most fortunately perfect, and in con- 
sequence most satisfactorily illustrates some parta of the inscription 
upon the other altar, which were rather obscure. As its substance, 
however, is fully contained in the first inscription, and as the examina- 
tion of this will completely explain all the di^culties of the second in- 
scription, I shall confine my observations principally to the first one. 

The first altar was no sooner published, than it gave rise to much 
learned discussion amongst the antiquaries of that day ; the principal of 
their remarks I shall notice as I proceed. 

Though the top of this altar is broken, there can be no doubt, from 
the Jubnen on its side, that, like the second one, it was dedicated Jovi 
Optimo maaimo ; and of the second line sufficient remains to shew, that 
it should be read EtNumnibus AugtistiNostrii Thus far all writers 
spoke with confidence ; but the next line making menticxi of an auxi- 
liary cohort not noticed in the Notitia^ nor in any of the inscriptions 
contained in the Britannia Romaruff was not received without some hesi- 
tation. The double numeral was, however,, too distinctly cut and too 
well preserved to admit of a doubt ; and scholars soon found, that Taci- 
tus, in his life of Agricola, had expressly mentioned the presence of two 
cohorts of the Tungri in Britain. Speaking of the battle with Galgslcus, 
" Agricola,^* says he, " tres Batwuomm cohortes ac Tungrorum duas co- 
horiatus est ut rem ad mvcrones ac manus adducerent,** &c.. Inscriptions 
mentioning the second cohort of the Tungrif have also since been found 
at Middleby in Scotland, as may be seen in the Appendix to Pennant's 
Tour in Scotland^ 1772.t And if any doubt had remained respecting this 

* It is now in the possession of Bfiss Carlyle, of CarUsle, subsequently mentioned in the text, 
t See plate i.fig 1. :t.P<^i^ P< ^^ 

VOL. lU M 
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cohcHt, it would be completdy r^noved by the last found altar, on which 
the name and number are perfecdy distinct. This well-established fact 
makes the alleged circumstance of this fort having been at one time 
garrisoned by the Cohors prima Tkmgrorum extremely problematicaL 
Mr. Horsley, it is well known, was induced to adopt this opinion, from 
the name of this cohort bang apparently expressed in two inscriptions 
published by Camden, the originals of which are now lost ; but an exa- 
mination of the figures, as given by Mr. Hutchinson,* will shew that 
each o£ them has received such an injury in its centre, as renders it 
extremely probable, fbat part of the numeral has been obliterated in the 
one, and part of the h of coh. for Chhors in the other, and that hence 
these two stones were in fact erected by the Cohors secunda^ and not 
the Cohors prma^ — a probability, which in the sequel I shall, I trust, be 
able more fidly to establish. 

The letters goe. following the name of the cohort, are, with much 
probability, taken by all writers to signify Gordianaj — an epithet assumed 
by, or conferred on, this cohort, in token of its attachment to the Em- 
peror Gordian, in the same manner as was done in the case of the Cohors 
L MUa Dacorum, which garrisoned the neighbouring station of Burdos- 
wald. The next letters £c. with the monogram oo, which the sculptor 
has apparentiy omitted on cutting the line, and been afterwards obliged to 
insert in the space above, at first gave rise to some difference of opinion, 
but are now generally allowed to signify miUiaria eqtdtata. Mr. Smith 
was disposed to read them, mille equitum;\ and the learned Professor Ward, 
mUenaria equitum,t but not only is there no authority for these readings, 
but the cohors mlUaria eqtdtata is expressly mentioned and described 
by those writers, who treat of the military affairs of the Romans. And 
though I canntft appeal to any inscription, in which, to my knowledge, 
these words are jointiy expressed in words at length, yet so many 
inscriptions occur in Gruter mentioning both the cohors milUaria, and the 
cohors eqtutdtOfW as to leave no doubt that these two words are the correct 

* Hist of Cumb. rol. L Cast St pL no. L fig. 11. and p. 108. f Gent Mag. roL xii- p. 30. 

X G«nt Mag, rol zil p. 185. 

II In cii. 3. we meet with cob. i. mtLuiUAi dalmatabtm ; and in some whidi will be noted here> 
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ttmift of the description of cohorts undcir consideration, tn the Notitia 
feoOi both the cohors tnilUaria atnd the cohors eqtdtata are expressly men- 
tioiied« According both ta Hyginus and Vegetius, the first cohort of 
a legion, in the times of the lower empire^ was called rrUlKaria, from 
its being stronger than any cohort of the legion, and from its generally 
consisting of about 1000 men ; and it was further called eqmtata when 
it contained a certain number of horse* Hygintis ^De CastrametationeJ 
informs us, that the Cokors eqtdtata ndlUaria insisted of 76O foot soldiers 
formed into 10 centuries, and 240 horsemen formed into 10 turmae.* 
It contained within itself, therefore, adueproportion of both kinds of force, 
and seems to have been particularly weU adapted for the garrisoning of a 
station like Castie-Steeds, situated in an open country, and liable to the 
fi^equent inroads of an enemy. The description here given of the cohors 
miliaria^ may not at first sight, perhaps, appear applicable to the cohort 
now under consideration, from the circumstance of its being the second^ 
and not the Jirstf cohort of the Ttmgri ; but it should be recollected, 
that it is an cusnUary^ and not a legionary^ cohort ; and, as is well ob- 
served by Mr. Gale, " though the second of the Tungriy it might yet be 
the first, or milliary, cohort of the auxiliary legion to which it belonged." 
And there is no reason to suppose that all the cohorts of the same nation 
were contained in the same legion, any more than that all the battalions 
of the same regiment are now-a-days always comprised in the same bri- 
gade ; on the contrary there is abundant evidence, that they were often 
separated, and even employed in different countries and services. 

Turning now to the principal inscription recorded by Camden to have 
been found at this place, it is highly pleasing to observe how easily and 
satisfactorily the information, which we have now acquired, elucidates 
that inscription, and removes the difficulty Tn^hich Mr. Horsleyt found in 
ite explanation. By tbe simple prefixing of an m before the letters ilec, 
which he was inclined to think might be the name of a place, these to 

after eqidtatae occurs at length. I can find no indcripdon in Gruter in wluch eqmtata is accompanied 
idth mtfliaHo either contracted or at length, nor jet expressed hj its Bonognas as in this instance^ 

* Habet cohors equitata milliaria pedites septingentoe seiaginti^ eentunas decern^ equites ducentos 
qoadringiBtay turmas decern. 

f See his Britanma RomanOf p. 264» 
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him untoward letters naturally resolve themselves into mil. ec. or eq. 
evidently the contractions of the words milUaria eqtUtata. If we are sa- 
tisfied of this, we can have little difficulty in believing that the numeral 
in the preceding line has been u. and not i. ; for it was the sfcunda^ and 
not the primaj Cohors Ttmgromm^ which was miliaria eqtdtata. The 
presence of the latter at House-Steeds is well authenticated by a long 
series of inscriptions, and in not one of these is it ever described as of 
that kind. This inscription will then, like the two others, read — 

Jovi opHmo maximo Cohors secunda Tungrorum milUaria eqtdtata. 

And if we wanted a further proof, that this altar had been erected by 
the second cohort of the Tungri^ we should find it in the letters c. l., 
which follow the letters ilec, and which occur in both the others in 
precisely the same situation. For though these letters are nearly de- 
faced on the principal altar, and so ill defined that Mr. Carlisle was in- 
duced to read them fid. tor fda^ yet those who saw the altar at the time 
of its recovery, idl concurred in reading them c. l. ; and they are so plain 
and distinct upon the second altar, that it is impossible to hesitate in 
supposing, that those individuals read them correctiy. The signification 
of these letters I cannot but consider as somewhat obscure and uncer* 
tain. They have generally been supposed to be numerals, but a well- 
grounded doubt may, I think, be entertained upon the subject. Mr. 
Smith is almost the only one, who has not taken them for numerals, and 
he is disposed to read them Cataphractariorum Legioni ; although he 
acknowledges that he is not aware that " the Cataphractarii were ever 
formed into regular cohorts,'* and appears, besides, to be not very well 
satisfied with this explanation. Both Professor Ward* and Mr. R. Galet 
looked upon them as numerals. They were induced to do so by the fol- 
lowing passage of Vegetius. Speaking of the first cohort of a legion, he 
says, ** Habet pedites miUe centum quinqve^ equites loricatos centum triginta 
duos, et appeUatur cohors mUiariaJ^t The number of horse here men- 
tioned not agreeing with the numerals, which it was wished to find 

* Gent. Mag. rol m 1742. p. 135. f Hutchinson's Cumberland, toL i. p. 110—112. 

X lib. it c. 6« 
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expressed upon this altar. Professor Ward endeavours to account for this 
difference by observing that " under the lower Emperors, and especially 
in the provinces, it seems by inscriptions, as if those numbers were not al- 
ways regularly observed. And therefore, as this second cohort, which was 
honoured with the name of the Emperor, exceeded the common number 
both in the foot and the horse, — might possibly occasion its being parti- 
cularly mentioned." Mr. Gale expresses himself to the same effect ; but 
unfortunately for this opinion, it is impossible to suppose, that the mere 
possession of the extra number of 18 troopers would either be considered 
so extraordinary a circumstance, or so great a distinction as to be parti- 
cularly recorded on all their inscriptions. Why, moreover, should the 
number of the horsemen be mentioned, and those of the foot-soldiers 
of the cohort be passed unnoticed ? A very short space of time, too, it 
may be supposed, would suffice to destroy the distinction arising from 
these 18 additional horsemen, for the cohort could scarcely for any long 
continuance be kept up to its full complement; and yet these letters are 
found upon their inscriptions during the command of three different 
Prefects. Besides Vegetius, in the passage referred to, is describing the 
Cokors miliaria^ or 1st cohort of a legion, and not the Cohors milUaria 
eqmtata^ to which, as we have seen, Hyginus ascribes a very different 
proportion of horse and foot j and as Vegetius wrote only a very short 
time before the date of the Notitia, and consequently nearly 200 years 
after the time to which these inscriptions refer — ^a lapse of time in which 
we may reasonably suppose some alteration took place in the constitution 
of the Roman armies, — ^there is great probability, that his description 
has but little application to the cohort now under discussion. These 
considerations are, I think, sufficient to convince us, that these letter^ 
cannot be numerals ; and what is a further proof to my mind that they 
are not, I found, on examining further, that almost every Cohors eqtUtata 
had letters, corresponding with these, attached to its name. Thus in an 
inscription, found at Riechester, near Elsdon, we have coh. i. fid. 
VARDVL. 00 EQ. c R. : iu Grutcr, cccclix. 9, we meet with coh. i. afr. 
c. R. EQ. ; in ccclxxxviii. 3, coh. hi. astvr. eq. c. r. ; in xiiii. 9* coh. 
nil. A. Q. EQ. c. P. The c. R. in the Riechester inscription is read by 
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Dr. Taylor, Civium Rofnanorumt and this reading is generally acquiesced 
in. Indeed it almost seems warranted by some inscriptions in Grutefj 
in one of which for instance (mcviii. 5), we find coh. frimae equitatae 
CIV. ROMAN ; in another (ccccxcviii, 18), coh. ii. c. r. which by a third 
inscription (ccccxxxix, 2), seems probable should be vedLdi Civium Ronia^ 
norum, since in that we find in words at full length praefecto cohortis 
SEC VNDAE civivM ROMANOR. It from hcucc, I think, seems most probable 
that the c. in this case should be read Civium^ and by analogy that the l. 
should be read Latinorum. The citizens of Latium, it is well known^ 
enjoyed nearly equal privileges with those of Rome. They served as 
allies in her army, and constituted the principal part of its strength. 
We learn from Livy that they sometimes furnished two-thirds of the 
cavalry and also of the infantry;* but, as Sallust informs us, were not 
embodied in the legions.1* From this description of them, there is, I 
think, no incongruity in supposing that a body of them, or of soldiers 
on whom the privileges oi Latium had been conferred, might be attached 
to a cohort of another country. 

The words which immediately follow c. l., are evidently cui praeest^ 
followed by the name of the Prefect. The name upon the larger altar 
has become so obliterated as to render it uncertain. It was supposed 
by Mr. Smith, judging from the traces of the letters, that it had been 
Sicilius Claudianus. As this name is as probable as any other, and as 
Mr. Smith had the earliest and best opportunities for examination, it 
may as well be' adopted. The praep. after his name there can be no 
doubt is the contraction of Praefectus. 

The words succeeding praef. have been read generally instante 
Aelio Martino Principe^ — a reading, which I have no doubt is perfectly 
correct, though I cannot agree with the explanation which has been given 
of these words. Instante^ say both Mr. Ward and Mr. Gale, is the same 
as curante ; but this I take to be an opinion not exactly wammted by 
inscriptions. From these it appears to me that by ctcra or cvrans^ is 
expressed one species of duty, and by mstam^ another and inferior duty. 
The former terms seem to have been applied to those, who gave orders, 

* Liy. iu. ^, 17, a aSJbi pamm. f Sallust Jug. 69. 
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or provided the necessary funds, for the erection of any work ; and the 
latter to those, on whom devolved the duty of canying the others' direct 
tions into execution, and of superintending the progress of the work.* 
Tlicts in an inscription found at Netherby, recording the erection of an 
equestrian BasUicOj it is said to have been, per Cur am Marii Valeriani Le* 
goH AugMtaUs Propraetoris, instante M. Auretto Sahio Tribuno Cohor* 
tis;\ and again, in the inscription found at Walwich Chesters,:^ records the 
erection of some building, per Marium Valeriantmi, <^. instante Septindo 
Nth, Prfl§/ferto.-^But this, perhaps, is not of much moment. Neither can 
I agree, tl^at the name of the person, who performed the duty instans, in 
the case of the altar before us, was AeUus Martinus Princeps. The oc- 
currence of *• Princep^* as a proper name in Gruter, has been deemed 
by all, who have ever noticed this inscription, as a certain proof that it 
is also a proper name in this instance. Of the accuracy of this reading, 
however, I always entertained the strongest doubts. Ist. Because there 
is nothing to inform us who this Martmus Princeps was ; and I thought 
it strange that in an inscription which declares that Clatcdianus, the com- 
mander of the cohort, was its Prefect, the rank of the person who dis- 
charged the duty instans should not be stated as in other inscriptions. 
2d. Because I considered the contraction of Princeps irreconcileable with 
this reading, for I believe it wiU be found upon examination, that the 
contracticm of a nomen, much less of a cognomen, excepting the com- 
mon termination tis, is of extremely rare occurrence, especially on large 
inscriptions like the present, and that it ought not to be suspected here 
where Ckmdianus and Martino are both inserted at length. 3d. As the 
contraction praef. is the only one in this combination of words to which 
that of PRiNC. is analogous, I thought it possible that these two words 
might also be analagous in their meaning. 4thly. On examining the in- 
scription published by Camden, I found, though the latter part of it is 
much defaced, sufficient to convince me, that its concluding word was 
also Principe^ used as the cognomen, or designation of a person, whose 

* Piiny, Anusgyr.c. lS..8peakmg of the offioenwhodtroetedthe seUBert toworliyiuestkecxpres- 
f Hutchiii8on*8 Hutory of CunMrkmd^ Tol. tL Netberby pL fig. 1. % AmL Jd hmi^ ▼«!* i pw I9& 
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preceding name is illegible, but evidently not AeL MartinuSf and who 
had also performed the duty instante; and I thought it extremely impro- 
bable that there should have been two persons of the same cognomen, 
who should at different times, (for it is evident that the inscription in 
Camden refers to a period, when the Cohort was commanded by a dift 
ferent Prefect), have performed the same duty of instante. On the peru- 
sal of the inscription, on the last found altar, however, I felt this doubt 
strengthened into certainty, for I considered it to be impossible that the 
duty in question, could, at three different times, have devolved upon 
three different persons, each bearing the cognomen of Prmceps ; and I 
thought it much more probable, that this duty should have devolved 
upon these three persons, because they had each, at different times, filled 
the same office, the proper designation of which was Princeps. In this 
conjecture, I have been fully confirmed by an inscription which I have 
since met with in Gruter,— p. cccxlvii, no. 1. It commences thus : 

p. AELIO. p. F. PAPIR 

MARCELLO. CENT 
FRVM. SVB. PRINCIPE 
PEREGRINORVM. ADSTATO (hastato) 
ET PRINCIPI. ET PRIMIPILO 
LEG. VII. GEM. PIAE FEL. &C. 

This inscription will be best explained by the quotation of a passage 
from Manutius.* ". In a legion," says he, " there were three kinds of 
foot soldiers, Iiastati, principes, and iriarii ; and in each there were ten 
centurions, who were called the 1st hastatuSy 2d hastatuSy 3d, &c. and so 
on up to the 10th j 1st princeps^ 2d, and so on ; but the triarii, the 
bravest of all, were named in a different manner, for they did not call 
them 1st triarius, but ptimipilus, or prindpiU centurio.^* A portion of 
each of these descriptions of soldiers was, as is well known, contained 

• Erat primipiliu summus ordo inter pedites legionarios : nam in legione tria peditum gei^era erant 
hastati, principes, triarii ; et in singolis deni centuriones, his nominibttSy primus hastatus, secundus haa- 
tatusy tertius usque ad dedroum ; primus princeps, secundus, et similiter ; in triarib, omnium fortissimis 
alia ratio ; non enim dicdnrnt, primus triarius, sed piimipilus, aut primipili centurio ; prisds autem tcm- 
porlnis primus centurio,— itfonW. 
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within each Cohort, and the auxiliary Cohorts were formed upon the 
same model as the legionary. 

Having thus, in general terms, proved the existence of the term prin- 
cepSf as the title of an officer in the Roman army, I know not that more 
is required of me, though it may perhaps be expected by some, that I 
should point out its particular application in the present instance, and 
why the duty instante should devolve upon the princeps, in preference to 
any other officer. But this I am unable to do, and it must be evident 
that this would require an intimate knowledge of the internal construc- 
tion and arrangement of the cohors milliaria equitata^ and perhaps of this 
very cohort in particular, and I am not aware of any source from which 
such a knowledge can be derived. Several conjectures have certainly 
suggested themselves to my mind, but I conceive it of no use to 
trouble the Society with them. 

The remaining part of the inscription presents little difficulty with re- 
spect to the reading of it, — it being evident that it records the date of 
the erection of this altar. The small i in the belly of the l is generally 
taken to be the initial letter of the name of the month, which of course 
must be one of those beginning with j. These lines may therefore be 
read, dectmo kalendarum J ■, Imperatore Domino nostro Gordiano 

Augtisto III. Pompeiano Constdibtis. From the Fasti Consulares it ap- 
pears, that it was in the year 241 of our era that Gordian was Consul 
with Pompeianus ; but here an unexpected difficulty occurs, for accord- 
ing to the Fastif it was in his second consulate that he had Pompeianus 
for his colleague, and not in his third, as here recorded. Various in- 
scriptions also occur in Gruter, in which Pompeianus is mentioned as 
his colleague in his second consulate ; and also in an inscription found 
a few years ago in Cockermouth Castle. This difficulty has been a 
source of much doubt and futile conjecture to all who have endeavoured 
to explain this inscription. Professor Ward concluded, that as there was 
^* no mention made of this third consulate any where, but here, and in 
another inscription given us by Gruter (mlxxxv. 10)," that it " must be 
a mistake.*** Mr Ward's conclusion has been acquiesced in by many ; 

* GenL Mag, roL xiii. p. 30. 
VOL. 11. N 
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Mr. Gale, however, was of a different opinion, and advanced the follow* 
ing hjrpothesis : — " It is no mistake,'' says he " of the emperor's being 
the third time consul instead of the second : for in the inscriptions of 
Gruter he is mentioned as consul the second time with Pompeianus, and 
as it was in the 4th year of his reign that he was consul with him, these 
numerals cannot refer to a third consulate which he never took, but 
must refer to his being the third emperor of that name. If it is objected, 
that it was not usual for the Roman emperors to style themselves i. ii. 
III., I answer, there were never three of the same name, thus nearly suc- 
ceeding one another, as the three Gordians, if at any time. However, 
the inscription in Gruter mlxxxv. must include a mistake when it re- 
presents this Gordian as trib. pot. cos. iii. p. p. the iii. immediately 
following cos. and so cannot be applied to any other word, but it is a 
mistake of the stone cutter."* With neither of these opinions can I 
wholly agree. I have a great repugnance to every conjecture founded 
on a supposed mistake of the workman, especially when it would be so 
soon perceived, and could be so easily corrected as here ; and the occur- 
rence of the same supposed mistake, in another instance and in a different 
country, tends strongly to the belief that there was something more than 
accident in the inscribing of this numeral. And if he was here styled 
III. on account of his being the third emperor of that name, it seems to 
me not a little singular that he should not be always so styled, which 
he certainly is not, indeed I do not at the present moment recollect any 
instance of such a designation. Neither of these opinions, therefore, are 
satisfactory to me, but I know not that I can advance any conjecture 
which will be found much more effective in removing the difficulty.— 
In considering this point, an idea once struck me, that what had hitherto 
been taken for the last t. of the numeral, might in reality be the re- 
mains of a ligature for et, which word otherwise is wanting in this line, 
and which in the Cockermouth inscription is curiously incorporated 
with the p. of Pompeiano.t With the hope that it might prove so, I 
ventured to take the liberty of requesting Miss Carlyle, in whose pos- 

* Hutchinson's History of Cvmberland. r, L p. 110. 
t Lysons's Cumberland, p. clxxxl. 
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session the altar is, to examine this mark most particularly, to ascertain 
if it had hitherto been misunderstood. With the greatest politeness 
and attention, for which I feel extremely obliged to her, and beg thus 
publicly to express my thanks,* Miss Carlyle instantly complied with 
my request, but unfortunately the result of her examination was com- 
pletely destructive of my conjecture. The i. proved too distinctly cut 
to be mistaken. Driven from this supposition, I was led to entertain 
the hope, that a solution of the difficulty might be found in the practice 
which, it is well known, prevailed under the emperors, owing to the 
difficulty of finding a sufficient number of persons of consular dignity to 
fill all the posts requiring persons of that rank, in consequence of the 
great number of provinces, of creating consuls only for a few months, 
in order that others might be substituted for them, who were called, 
petty, substituted, or lesser consuls, and of reckoning the first ordinary 
consulate as a second consulate when it was preceded by such petty 
consulate.! But unfortunately for such an opinion, I cannot find that 
any such petty consulate was ever held by this Gordian ; our list of the 
petty consuls is, however, so imperfect, that it is not improbable that 
such may have been held by him, and no record of it have trans- 
pired to us. It is highly probable, I think, that he might have served 
as consul, either whilst Caesar or immediately after his elevation to the 
empire in 238, and thus his consulate with Aviola in 239 would be his 
second, and this with Pompeianus, in 241, his third. But then again the 
difficulty occurs, why this last consulate is so positively called the second 
in the Cockermouth inscription. It is, however, as positively called the 
third in this and the other inscription, so that the evidence is as strong 
one way as the other. Great uncertainty on this point seems evidently 
to have prevailed amongst the Romans themselves, and on the whole I 

* I must also beg leave to express my obligations to Wm. P. Johnstone, Esq., for his polite atten- 
tion to, and ready compliance nvith, my request for a more correct drawing of the second altar than 
the Sodcty was then in possession of, and also for his communication of some further information. 

f According to this rule, Claudius having taken the consulship in the month of January, a. d. 419, and 
the second of his reign, is styled consul for the second time, because he had been petty consul the 
Ist of July in the year 37, and 1st of Caligula. It is the same with Vespasian, whose second consu- 
late marks the year 70, because he had been petty consul in the two last months of the year 51. 
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am strongly inclined to think that a solution of the difficulty can best 
be found in the belief of some unrecorded or forgotten petty consulate. 
If the preceding observations are correct the reading of the first found 
altar will be 

Jovi optima maa:imo et NuminibisAugusti nostri Cohors secunda Tun- 
grorum Gordiana milUaria equitata Civium Latinorum, ad praeest SiciKus 
Gaudianus praefectuSy instante Aelio Martino principe, decimo Kalendarum 

J , Imperatore Domino nostro Gordiano Augosto tertium Pompeiano 

Consvlibus. 

That of the second will necessarily be, 

Jovi Optimo maximo Cohors secunda Tungrorum milUaria equitata Civium 
Latinorum^ cui praeest Albus Seoerus praefectusTungrorum^ instante Vic- 
tore Sevro ^or SeveroJ principi. 

Should the preceding attempt to explain these difficult inscriptions 
prove satisfactory to the Society, I shall feel much gratified. Though not 
deficient ih the hope that I might throw some light upon them, I have 
been principally instigated by the belief that a combined view of these 
inscriptions would materially tend to clear up an obscure part of the 
history of a cohort which has lately so much occupied the attention of the 
Society, and by which so large a portion of the collection of antiquities in 
its possession was erected. I have, I trust, laid sufficient grounds for 
believing that the first cohort of the Tungri never garrisoned any other 
station on the wall than that of House-Steeds, 
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III. Copies of various Papers relating to the Family qf Thoenton, of 
Witton Castle^ in the County qf Northumberland^ some qf them hearing 
the Signatures qf Charles I. and Oliver Cromwell. Cornmunicated by 
W* C. Trevelyan, Esq,, qf WaUington^ to J. Adamson, Esq. 
Secretary. 



I. 

A Commision from William, Earle of Newcasde, to Captain S". Nich'. 
Thornton, K"\ to be Cap*", of one Troope of Hargobuzieres, consisting 
of one hundred men — ^and power to rayse the said Troope by beating a 
Drume w*Hn the Countyes of Northumberland, Cumberland, Westmo- 
land, and Bishoprick of Duresme, &c. &c. 

22d. 8*er, 1642. 

II. 

Indorsed, — John Thornton passe from ye King. — On parchment. 

Carolus dei gratia Magnae Brittanias Franciae et Hibhiae. Rex fidei 
defensor, &c. Serenissimis Reverendissimis Celsis'. lUustris*. Regibus 
Principibus Ducib. Statibq. eorumq. vices gerentibus Regionum, Urbi- 
um, Castrorum, Oppidoru. Copiaru. Classiu. Portuum, Naviu. Fluvioru. 
viarumq. Pra&fectis aut quibuscunq. aliis Magistratus munere insignibus 
viris ad quorum benevolas manus has literal pervenient salutem. Sciatis 
quod lator presentiu. nobis dilectus Johannes Thornton Colonellus Eques- 
triu. nuper locum tenens qui omnibus nostris mandatis fideliter obsequu-. 
tus est iter in partes transmarinas perficiendu. habeat nosq. ea quahunc 
nostrum ministrum prosequimur benevolentia iter istud tutum securum 
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expeditumq. cupiamus. Nos igitur Regiis nostris Uteris salvi conduc- 
tus concomitantes atq. omnib. quorum supra honoris causa mentionem 
fecimus comendantes singulos in quorum ditiones aut jurisdictiones per- 
venerit, amice benigneq. rogamus subditisq. nostris pra&cipimus ut dicto 
Johanni amicam pacatam, liberamq. cum rebus necessariis eundi ac 
morandi concedant potestatem nihil omnino moras molestise vis aut inju- 
riae inferant inferrive sinant sed potius omni benevolentias humanitatis & 
amititise officiorum genere praestiterint atq. omnia ad itineris expedi- 
tionem facientia prsebeant quse unusquisq. sibi suisve ministris aut sub- 
ditis peregre euntib. exhiberi vellet. Hanc illi petimus (quoquo appu- 
lerit) humanitatem quam ex talionis lege eorum subditis per nostras 
ditiones euntib. debemus & nos prsestituros promittimus. A Newcas- 
tle decimo quinto die Januarij Aiio salutis Millessimo sexcentessimo 
Quadragessimo sexto. 

CAROLUS R. 

Copies from the originals^ at Netherwitton. 

III.— On paper. 

©Theis are to require you forthwith on sight hereof to for- 
beare to prejudice the Lady Anne Thorneton relict of S' Nic- 
holas Thorneton of Witton Castle in the County of Northumberland 
K"*. either by offering any violence to her person or any of her family, 
or by taking away any of her horses Cattle, or other Goods whatsoever 
without speciall order. And hereof you are not to fayle as you will 
answeare the contrary, Provided that shee yeild obedience to all orders 
and ordinances of ParUam': & act nothing prejuditiall to the State. 
Given under my hand* the 17 day of Julye, 1650. 

O. CROMWELL. 

To all Officers and souldiers under 
my Command, And all others 
whome it may conceme. 

* The pen has been drawn across a ward in the originaL-^fP. C. 7t 
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IV,— On paper. 

IV: Aug: 1651. 
Three hundred horsses belonging to the Officers of nyne Regimt* of 
Foote viz^ his Excies^Maio' Gen" Lamberts, Maio' Generall Deanes, 
CoUo: Engoldsbyes, Collo: Prids, Collo: Fairfax, Collo: Goffes, CoUo: 
Coopers and Collo: Wests, as alsoe one thowsand horsses belonginge to 
the Traine and baggage togeather with One hundred and fiftie horsses 
belonginge to the life guard, and One thowsand horsses belonginge to 
the two Regim". of Collo: Tomlinson and Collo: Hacker, were all 
quartered for one night upon the grounds of Lady Thometon, att Nether 
Witton, in the Parish of Halbome^ in the Countie of Northumberland. 
Tenant to Edward Penwicke of Stanton Esq'. 

JOHN MOSELY, Q. M. Gen^ 

Whereas beside the p'iudice w""*" the said Lady Thornton received 
by the quarteringe of the Army in respect of Come and grasse for horse- 
meate, The foote souldiers spoiled att y least Thirtie loades of Hay (and 
Straw)* (by estima*con) w""*" they made use of to lay in theire Tents, 
I desire y^ same alsoe may bee Considered, and allowance made to the 
Lady and her Tenante respectively accordinge to the Loss they have 
suste3aied thereby. 

IV. August: 1651. O. CROMWELL. 

V. — On paper. 

Losses sustained by the Lady Anne Thornton, of Netherwitton, in 
the Countie of Northuin. and her tenants, the Armie being quarterd 
uppon her grounds as appeares by an order under the Ger'** hand, ll'^: 
August: 1651. 
Impri: Quartered uppon my Lady Thornton her grounds 

of Netherwitton, in the Countie of Northumer. and w ^ . 

Parish of Hartburne, in Meadow and other grass f qn i !► rJ; 
for one night. Two thousand fowre hundered and 
fiftie horse, as appeares under the G'"*. hand, at 
thre pence a horse a night comes to - - 

* The pen has been drawn across the words and straw in the origjnaU-^fF. C. T, 
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Alsoe Thirtie loads erf Hay spoiUed and waisted by 1 
the foote Souldiers, Estimated to - - - J 
alsoe a barne burned by the Soldiers vallewed 
Sixteen Sheep taken and kiUed by the Souldiers to 
Likewise their was destroied in Oats and eaten 
by their horses of my Ladies and her tenants (off - © jg Qg 
Morpeth measur) Thirtie nine bowles & a bush- 
ell vallewed to - - - - 
And of Pease two bowles & one bushell to - 01 17 06 
of Rye one bowle vallewed to - - - 01 00 00 
of bigg tene bowle vallewed to - - - 111500 

Some is off y* ' 

Losses: 95 :05 : 6* Summ totall 95 05 06 

All theise perticuUers (save whai)\ the order raentioneth is 
viewed and prized by us whose names are heer underwritten. 

ROBERT REAMES 

THO: EVERS 

JOHN JOYSEY ><! his marke 

NICHOLAS BELL his y, marke 

Indorsed^ y Generalls 

Order. 

VI. — On paper. 

Appointment by T. Northumberland & I. Percy Lieutenants of 
the County of Northumberland, of John Thometon Comett to that 
Troope of Voluntiers whereof the Lord Widdrington is Captaine— 25 
January 1660. 

VI I. — On paper. 
Same as above, but dated 6th June, 1664. 

* An error of jCI occurs in the calculation. — W. C 7\ 

f The pen has been drawn across the words save what in the original.— fT. C. T» 
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Vlll^-rOn Parchment 

Commission signed by Charles 2** to John ThomtonEsq. to be Cornet 
of that Troop of Horse whereof the Lord Widdrington is Captaine. 
IS'"* June, 1667. 

IX. — On Parchment. 

We whose names are hereunto subscribed, do certify that S' Nicholas 
Thornton, late of Witton Castle, in the County of Northumb^ Kn«. de- 
ceased, did, in the beginning of the Warr, att his owne charge, raise a 
troope of Horss for his late Maje** service and comanded them himselfe 
tell want of health obliged him to returne home, and then he left them 
to his Brother John Thornton, under whose comand they continued in 
y* Kings sarvice soe long as any field forces remand on foot the said 
John being for a long time Leiuietennant Collonell to S' W« Blackiston 
of Newton, that the said S' Nicolas for this, and his constant adherence 
to the Kings Party, was in his life time often plundred, his Estate se- 
questered, and soe continued divers years after his Death, and at last 
put into the Bill of saile, w"*" forced his Sonn John Thornton to redeeme 
it att a high rate, and the rather because the said Jo. Thornton, The 
Sonn, even in his Infancy shewed his Loyalty, by appearing in the Warr 
of 1648, where he was made prisoner, and constantly afler sustaind 
all the hardshipps and plundring that the prevaiUng Enemy could in- 
fleet on him j and that, after the happy restauration of his Maiesty, the 
said John, his Sonn, was Cornet to the Voluntere Troope in that County, 
Comanded by the late Lord Widdrington, and continued in that Im- 
ployment to his Death, and that the said S' Nicolas Thornton was 
Grandfather, & y' said John Thornton, his Sonn, was Father to Nico- 
las Thornton, Esq. now of Witton Castle aforesaid ; and we further 
Certify, that the said, Nicolas Thornton hath, on all occations, shewed 
himselfe Loyall and ready to sarve his Maies^'*, and that his Two Unckles, 
Henry & William, now liveing, w'** Henry sarved in the quallity of a 
Comission officer under his late Maies^'^ of Blissed memorie, and that 
William is Sonn to S' Nicolas Thornton, and sarved his Majes*"* under 

VOL. II. o 
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Widdrington^ late Deceaced. Witness oiir 



hands y* 2 January, iGfJ. 

I doe verily beleive this 
certificate to be true. 

I. HOWARD: vice com: WILL: STROTHER. 

THO: HORSLEY. WILLM OGLE. 

S' N. WHITEHEAD. EDMUND CRASTER. 

Note hy W. C. Trevelyan^ Esq. 

It is said there is a bed at Nether Witton, called Oliver Cromwell's. 
" His Excellency** mentioned in the fourth document, must mean Oli- 
ver J — ^it appears that he was then on his way to Scotland, having en- 
tered Newcastle on the 15th of July preceding ; Cdionel Pride, who 
is mentioned was one of those who went to meet him at Durham, and 
attended him back to Newcastle. — Brandos Newcastle, it. 478. 
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IV. The Copy qf an Indenture preserved amongst the Records qf Urn- 
versity College j Oxford, dated 1404, between Walter Bishop qf Dur- 
ham and the Master qf that College. Communicated to the Society by 
W. C. Teevelyan, Esq. of WalUngton. 



Indentura inter Waltenim Episcopum Dunelm. et Magistrum Col-^ 
legii de sex voluminibus Librarian CoUegii traditis. A. D. 1404. 

Haec indentura facta inter reverendum in Christo patrem Walterum 
Episcopum Dunelmensem ex una et magistrum Johannem Appdton 
magistrum seu custodem Magnas aulae Universitatis Oxen, ex altera 
parte Testatur quod idem Reverendus Pater tradidit et realiter libera- 
vit praefato Johanni Appleton opere et litera parisiensi. videlicet tria 

volumina lectures Fratris Nicholai de Lira super tota Biblia 

alia tria volumina super tractatu intitulato Repertorium Die- 

tionarQ de eisdem opere et litera sub conditionibus et modis infra scrip- 

tis videlicet ut dicta sex volumina infra librariam Aulas prae- 

dictae, et quod infra tres menses magister et socii dictae Aulas faciant 

dicta volumina inferri alligari nee unquam commodabunt nee 

commendari permittent, sed infra dictam librariam continue remanebant 

exercitium et utilitatem studentium ibidem. Et ad hoc per- 

ficiendum et observandum magister et socii tam prassentes quam futuri 
corporale prasstabunt juramentum. In cujus rei testimonium Reve- 
rendus pater Dunelm Episcopus et Magister Johannes supra scripti si- 
gilla sua prassentibus indenturis altematum apposuerunt. Dat. apud 
manerium ipsius Reverendi Patris de Hoveden die ^V mensis Augusti 
Anno domini 1404. 

Copied from the original in University College, Ojford. 

W. C. Tbevslyah. 
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. Account qf a Discovery of some Remains 
at Whitburn^ in the Ckmnty qf Durham^ frc 
Rector qf Whitburn. 



At about a mile south of Mniitburn, the sand having been removed by 
the tide at the latter end of November, 1822, the stumps of seven trees 
were seen at about 100 yards in the sea, measuring from high water 
mark. The largest is described as about six feet in diameter, and is 
obviously in the situation in which it grew. There is a considerable 
accumulation of vegetable matter round them, containing leaves, 
nuts, and broken pieces of branches : next below this, is a light blue 
day, in which the trees appear to have grown : the ccmimon general 
stratum of clay is brown, with many small stones intermixed, and is 
very brittle : in this no vegetable remains have been found, though it 
is frequently laid bare for a considerable distance in Whitburn Bay. 

Whitburn, 5lst. Dec. 1822. 
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VI. Extracts (being Warrants and Orders issued by King Henry the 
Eighth qf England^ and WiViam the First of Scotland J from a Pedi- 
gree of the Family of Lambert^ attested by Camden ; W. Segar, Garter; 
jR. St. George f Norroy ; R. Tresswellj Somerset ; in the Possession of 
Sir Charles Miles Lambert Monck, Bart. ofBelsay. Communicated 
by W. C. Trevelyan, Esq., qf WaUington. 



Signed Henry R. By the Kinge. 

Forasmuch as wee send this bearer John Lambarte GentiL (Sonne 
of Christopher Lambart of Skipton) with all possible diligence uppon 
certayne owre weighti affayres into sundry partes of this owre Realme, 
Owre pleasure and highe commandement is that immediatelie uppon the 
sight hearof, ye see him furnished from tyme to tyme of sufficient and 
able horssis for his jomey at pryce reasonable, when and as often as hee 
shall have cause, as yowe and every of yowe will answere for the con- 
trary at youre most extreme perills. gevin under owre signet at owre 
Castell of wyndsor the xx^ day of Octobre, the xxviij'** yeare of owre 
reynge. 

To all and singular owre Mayors, Baylif&, Sher3rfis, and Constables, 
and to all other Officers, minesters, and subjects, and to every of them. 



Signed Henry R. 

We greet yow well ; lettinge yow weete that whearas we have di- 
reckted and sent with others owre right trustie and entyerly beloved 
Cousin and . Counsellor the Earle of Southampton, to owre Towne 
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of Newe castell uppon Tyne, thertoo meete and treate with certa3me 
commissioners thyther to be sent from the Kinge of Scotts owre 
Nepbewe, for and touchinge an unyversall peace to be concluded be- 
twene us, and owre sayd Nephewe, and bothe owre Realmes for ever : 
Ower pleasure and high comandiment is that uppon the receipt hear- 
of yow presently furnish yoiure selfe to make youre repayre to owre 
sayde Cosyn of Southampton, so soone as yow may understand of his 
beyng at Yorke in his way thither wardes, thenceforthe to be further 
ymployed as yowe shal be ymmediatlye comaunded by us or direcktid 
by him, whearin wee will yowe to use youre beste endevour and di- 
ligence, whearof wee are well pswadid already, and as yowe tender 
owre service, and hearof fayle ye not as yow will answere the contrary. 
Yeoven at owre honor of Hampton Courte the tenth day of June in the 
xxxiiij'** year of owre raygne. 

^. , , , To owre trustie and welbeloved 

Directed no the otUsvde t i. t i. -.. .^i o r 

, , . , '^ John Lambart gentil. Sonne of 

^ Christopher Lambart of Skypton. 



Signed Henry R. By the Kinge. 

Wee greete yowe well ; letting yow weete, that forasmuche as owre 
Right trustie and welbeloved Cosyn and Counsellor the Earle of South- 
ampton is departid this lyfe in his journey into Scotland, (uppon whose 
Soule Jhesu have mercye) and that dyvers and sundrie Instructions, 
letters, direcktions, papers, wrytings, and other noets touching owre 
service, whearin o' saide Cosyn and Counsellor was lately there, and 
into the north partes of owre Realme ymployed, whearby him put in to 
youre handes, and there leafte, and are so still remayninge : Owre plea- 
sure and highe commaundement is, that uppon the sight hearof yowe 
make youre ymmediat repaire unto us bringinge with yowe all the saide 
instructions, letters, direcktions, papers, wrytings, and other noets what- 
soever receavid eyther from us or from him tochinge that service to be 
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disposid of, at owre pleasure, Andheareof-fayle ye not at yowre perriU. 
Datid at owre pallace of Westmester the xxvij*^ daye of October in the 
xxxiiij** yeare of owre Raygne. 

To our welbeloved John Lambarte gentil. 
Sone (rf Christopher Lambart of Skipton. 



Signed Henry R. By the Kinge. 

Wee greete yowe well, lettinge yowe weete, that forasmuche as wee 
nave conceavid good lykinge of owre trustie and welbeloved John Lam- 
bart Gentil". (Sonne of Christopher Lambart of Skipton.) of whose redi- 
nes and promptnes in service wee have had pryvate knowledge for cer- 
tayne yeares paste. And whearas wee have receavid dy vers complayntes 
agaynst owre nowe Secretarye of owre Counsell established in the northe 
partes, Owre pleasure and high couiaundement is owre sayde former Se- 
cretarie to be removid, And that yowe see the sayde John Lambart placid 
in that Office, and that yowe admitt and receave him as owre Secretarie 
of owre Counsell in the Northe partes by these presents so to contynewe 
at owre pleasure, and untill yowe receave further comaundement from 
us. And heereof wee wiU yowe not to fayle, Yeoven under owre Signet 
at ower palayce of Westm* the xxvij*** daye of November in the xxxv*** 
yeare of owre Raygne. 

To owre Right trustie and entyerly beloved Cosyn and Counsellor 
Charles Duke of SufFolke owre lyevetenant in the North Partes, and 
to oure Counsell there established. 



(William I.) 

W: Rex Scotie universis in Christo Ecclie. fidelibus salutem : Sciant 
omnes ad quos littre iste pervent quod an"" ab incamatione Dni : M.C. 
Ixvij"" in presentiam mea et venerabilium viror um Gericorum et LaicorUm 
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apud Stryvelyiiy Talis facta est compositio inter Henricum de Lam- 
bart legatum ab Anglia et Alexandrum de Olifard militem, quos ad 
Judicium finaliter p. me fiend' Henricus Rex Anglis totaliter referebat 
in causa duelii ipsis concessi p. Mariscallum Angliae propter quasdam 
accusationes p. unum adversus altrum habitas et fidei interpositione 
utrinque firmata Scilicet quod coram me veniet uterque eorum Armatus 
paratus ad congressum et me suadente totam calumpniam quam quisque 
habebat adversus alterum confestim deponet et remittet ex corde et 
dignitas utriusque salva erit et jungent dextras et super Evangelia jura- 
bunt se in etemum futiuros veros amicos, salva Officio quod seorsim ge- 
runt adversus Regem suum, Et omnia hec facta sunt in presentia mea : 
Hiis testibus Ingelram Episcopo Glascuensi, Nicholao Cancellario» 
Richardo Capellano, Dav'id de Olifard, Willmo. Dolepen, Thome de 
Maundeville, Willmo. Latimer, Petro de Colvill, Bamardo filio Brian, 
Rogero Camerario, Wydone Marescallo, Alexander deNevill, et multis 
aliis Scotis et Anglis. 

(Part qfthe seal^ in white wax, a man armed on horseback.) 
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VIL Explanation qf the Inscription on a BeU at Heworth Chapek ^ the 

_ • 

County qfDurfumi, in a Letter Jrom William Hamper, Esq. to John 
Adamson, Esq* Secretary. 



Deritend House, Birmingham. 

I BEG, through your medium, to lay before the Society a brief explana- 
tion of the inscription on the BeU at Heworth Chapel, concerning the 
import of which, your worthy Co-Secretary confesses himself unable to 
form the smallest conjecture** That its characters are unusuaUy rude 
and obscure must be allowed, but I conceive that it eluded Mr. Hodg- 
son's sagacity, chiefly from the legend having been impressed in an 
inverted position ; and that, on viewing Plate V. the contrary way, it 
may be made out, in black letter, as follows :— 

Now, presuming lEt« COI^ to be the maker's initials, it will follow that 
1I0# ^« denotes his residence, either at Morpeth, or some other place be^- 
ginning with the same letter. 

3(1^ is the well-known monogram of ihesus ; and, though the **name 
above aU names,'' was commonly introduced on the sacred utensils, 
books, and vestments, and may probably have only a general application 
in the present instance, yet it is far from impossible but that the bell 
itself was so named in baptism. One of the celebrated peal at Osney 
Abbey was called Jesus } and on a small hand-bell of the year 1545, 
formerly us6d in the domestic chapel at Baddesley-Clinton Hall, in 
Warwickshire, is an inscription to the same effect— ihesus. es. minen.. 

NAEM. 

* ArcfaaeoL .SUana, toL i. ptrt I App. no. 6. 
VOL. II. P 
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VlII. An Account qf^ome AniiqtuHes found in a Cdm^ near Hesket-in^ 
tJie-For^st, in Cumberland, in a Tietterjrom Mr. Christopher Hodo- 
soy, to the Rev. John Hodgson* Secretary. See Plates J. and IL 



On Friday^ tiie 15th of Eebruary^ ISSS* the workmen employed under 
my directions in widening He^et Lane^ on the greiat road between 
Carlisle and Penrith, about seventy yards from the Court Thorn, and 
on the east side of the way, fell in with a Csum, wbich, with the anti- 
quities it contained, I will endeavour to describe to you in the best 
manner I can.* 

The hedge which was removed to make the alteration ran close by 
the west side of the cairn, and the new one runs through it One would 
suppose the road had been curved round the west side of the cairn to 
avoid injuring it Mr. Atkinson, of Cross-Oaps, which is the nearest 
dwelling-house tothecaLm, teUs me be remembers that when the turnpike 
road was made, between 50 and 55» or 56 years since, this calm consisted 
of a very large heap of stones ; that he believed many of them were taken 
at that time for forming the road, and since then, the successive fanners 
of the ground have taken stones in such considerable quantities from it» 
for repairing their hedges, as to have reduced it so far bdiow the level 
of the adjoining ground, that none of it has, of late years» been within 
the reach of the plough* 

On the Monday after the workmen fell in with it, I set several of them 
to work to dear away its area 9 in the progress of which operBtixm^ a^ 
very large quantity o£ cobble-stones, consisting chiefly of such red 

* See plate i. fig. 9, for sketch of theroad, situatioa of the Cainiy &c. 
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Mnd-8toQe «s is fbund m stuin the nc^g^Aoorhood^ but psrtljr of the dif- 
ferent varieties of the hard blue rocks, which form the mountains thieit 
envirm the sides and head of Uliswater ; some of them were sq laige as 
to take three men to roll them out. They were lyin^ in a circular 
manner^ in ain area of about 9& feet diameter^ and about two feet bebw 
the sur&ce of the field. Immediatelj below the stones, and upon a 
natural bed of very fine dry sand, we came to a stratum consisting of 
6harooal, burnt bones, asdies, and the fiillowing antiquities, ddefly lying 
in a heap, with strong marks of fire in the sand, over an area of about 
14^ feet ifiameter* The stones iminedia.tely covering the ashes were 
large^ and dosdy set together ; those above smaller^ compact, and re* 
gular. The four stones in Plate I, were found amoi^t thienu 

Plate L %• 3^ is a stone perforated with two boles, andhaving 9 part 
ef its upper surface siudc about an inch deep. It is 18 inches sujross, at 
the broadest part, by 16 inches. 

fig. 4, a, is part of a millstone, of freestQue ; it measures 11^ Inches 
across in one line, and 6i inches in the other, and differs from 1 to 3 
inches in thidcness. 

l^g* 4» ^ is another fragment of a miBstone, of the kind that are called 
the blue stone, and which are quarried on the Hhine, near Cologne.-*** 
It measures 11^ inches across in one line, and 6| inches in the other*. 

Vig^ 4i, c, is a rude bemi^here of fr^eertone, having several sioall holes 
on its ba9e. It has probably been an upper millstone. The diameter 
15 inohesi; 

Plate II. fig. 1, is a fragment of an ivory comb^ neatly (iarved, and 
turlied to a greenish brown colour. 

Fig. % a and b, and fig. S, a and h, are also of ivory, and I suppose 
thetn to have been the halls either of knives or rsisors, aa they are ve^ 
like those of the razors now in use, and of the clasp kniviea used befi^re 
the xxiodern invention of sprii^ M 4Ehe hinge. They hiive e^h a fret 
upon them, very neatly and very regularly carved, and siich as is com-* 
monly met wilih on Roman an4iqmtie& / 

fig. 4, is a sharping stone,, not unlike those called wi^er of Ayr: 
stones. 
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Figures 1, S, 3, and 4, are about twice the size of the %ttre8 in tiie 
plate. 

Fig. 5, a and b^ are parts of a pair of steel q>urs^ and are about 6 
inches in length. . 

Tig. 6, a sort of iroh disfa^ which I take to have been either the up* 
per part of a helmet, or the umbo of a shield. It is Si inches in dia- 
meter. 

Fig. 7) &n axe of steel, which the Romans called seciuis* , It is 7 
inches long. 

Fig. 8, is a double edged steel sword; the hilt is Sinches long, cuid 
li inch broad. The guard 5 inches long, i high, and 1 inch broad. 
The pommel or balance knob, behind the hand is three inch^ in dia- 
meter, and of the same stren^ as the guard : bolii the guard and the 
pommel have been plated with silver, which has been melted, but still 
adheres to them in globules, and they have a similar fret carved upon 
them to that on the ivory. The blade is 3 feet 10 inches long, next 
to the guard 2| inches, and at the point If inch broad. 

Fig. 9, ^ is a spear head of steel, of very neat workmanship. It is 
beilt between the blade and socket, the latter of which is 5i inches 
long, and | of an inch in diameter, having the copper rivets through it 
The blade is 6i inches long. 

Fig. 9» ift» is another head of a lance or spear, also of fine workmanship, 
the socket '6 inches long, I of an inch in diameter, and having in it 7 
holes on each side, fitted in copper rivets. The blade is 12 inches 
long, a part of which is wanting. 

Rg. 10, is an iron bit of a bridle, which has apparently been pkted 
with brass* It is remarkable, that though of the kind called a snaffle, 
it has rings for one rem and head } they have been fixed by iron plates. 
It measures 7 inches* 

Tig. 11, a, bf and c, iroa fragments of a bridle^ and other appen* 
dages to a bridle. 

JB*ig. 12, a piece of iron, 8 inches across the bow, wiuch I suppose to 
have belonged to the pomnxel df a saddle. 

I can midce very few general conclusions concerning these antiquities. 
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From th6 style and excellence of their workmanship, I would con- 
clude that they are Roman ; and I am much in favour of this conclu- 
sion from the circumstance of querns of Cologne stone being generally 
and very frequently found near Roman camps and forts, and from their 
being found on the site of a funeral pile. The remains of a bridle and 
saddle, however, are in favour of their belonging to a Scandinavian or 
Tartar race of people, as they make it probable that the ashes of a horse, 
as well as those of its rider, had been interred herie. All the implements 
that are of metal, have been exposed to great heat, probably to that of 
the funeral pile, lighted to consume the body of their original owner ; 
afler they had been softened in the fire, the sword and the spear heads. 
No. 9f had received the twists with which they are represented in the 
drawings 

If the turnpike road was on the line of Watling-Street, I would in- 
fer that these antiquities are older than, or coeval with, the Roman way 
from old Penrith to Carlisle, as it makes a turn at this place, which can 
be accounted for by no other way, than supposing that it had that 
direction given to it, for the purpose of avoiding the Cairn which I 
have been endeavouring to describe to you. 

Dear Brother, your's affectionately, 

C. HODGSON. 
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IX. An Account if some RonUtn Bemains discovered on iheCcASi (fDut^ 
hamy in the Fear 1816, by W. CTrAvixyan, Esq. qfTVoUin^nf cam- 
mvmcated to the Society.'-^ee Plate I. Fig. 5. 



In the summer of 1816, as I was examining the hills on the coast, about 
half way between Seaton and Hartlepool, in the county of Durham, 
near a farm called the Blue Houses, I observed a spot under the sand 
where the earth seemed to have been burnt, and some fi-agments of 
bones appeared} and on further examination I found a fragment of 
the fine red Roman earthen-ware, another of coarser brown, and a third 
of a red tile, together with some cinders and burnt bones. In the an- 
nexed sketch, the shaded parts shew the masses of earth formerly at the 
surface, but now only exposed by the washing of the sea* At the spot 
marked A I found a bone and a piece of tile ; at B the earth for some 
space appeared burnt, and several vertebral bones of some animal were 
lying on it. At C were the fragments of earthenware, and near it 
two flat stones in an upright position, and a third lying near them. At 
this spot, the depth of the soil which contains these remains is four feet, 
the sand has now accumulated 24 feet above it, and below it is a clay. 

The Rev. Mr. Leman, of Bath, to whom I sent the above account says, 
that it is evidently some Roman villa, or station, and suggests the proba- 
bility of there being some road or communication between it and Pierse 
Bridge (Ad Tisam), or Binchester (Vinovium), or Chester-le-Street j 
but this I h^ve not yet had an opportunity of ascertaining. 

In the present year (1822), Mr. Pease, of Darlington, picked up, on 
the same spot, a large fragment of the red earthenware, which 
induced him to examine further, and he found an iron spear head, a 
brass coin of Domitian and a small brass fibula. 
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X. An Account qf u R%aak Inscrip6on ou an andent Cross, discovered 
Mt Ltmcaster, in tk? Year 1907, in a Letter Jrom Wiixiax Haupsa 
Esq. t9 John Ad^uson, £sf^ Secre^aji. , 



Deritend House, Btrmnghamj 
Oct. 3d, 1822. 
Sib, 
I SHALL feel obliged by your laying before 
the Society, accompanied by my best acknow- 
ledgements for the honour of membership 
lately conferred upon me, the annexed sketch 
of an ancient cross, found at Lancaster, in 
the year 1807- Never having seen the ori- 
ginal, I can only vouch for the accuracy of 
its ddineation, on the assurance of my learned 
friend Mr. Ormerod, the Historian of Che- 
shire, who informs me that it was made by 
a very careful artist at Lancaster, when this 
curious relique was deposited in the Vicar's 
house there, shortly afler its discovery and 
disinterment in the adjacent church yard. 
The Runic Inscription, *' faithful to its 
trust," though partially injured by all-pre- 
vailing Time, may be thus represented in 
Anglo-Saxon characters. 
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i. e. Erected for Ocyelbrifs Burialflace. 

In the unsettled orthography of the early period when this cross \l^as 
set up, probably anterior to the Norman Conquest, O^^e/SnV would ex- 
press the same name as EgeJberht or JEthelberht^* which seems to have 
been a common appellation. 

I remain, dear Sir, 

Your*s sincerely, 

WM. HAMPER. 

* GibKm Chron* Sax* RegulflB geacnles, p«5L 
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XI. Copy of an Indenture respecting Apparel nuide in the Time qfBich^ 
ard the Second^ he\k^een the JLady ioA^is, de Calveiijley and Robert 
pERETHORNE, communtcated in a Letter from W. C. Trevelyan, Esq. 
qf Wallingtony to John Adamson, Esq. Secretary. 



WalRngtonj Nov. 5, 1823. 
, Dear Sir, 

AcicoMPa:NTiNG this I Send you a copy of an old account, which i$ in- 
teresting^ as shewing the prices of <&vers things in this country at an 
early period; 

Dear Sir, very truly your's, 

W. C- TREVELYAN. 

Copyjrom the original, on parchment. 

Cest endente fait a Calv'lay le xvi io' de Juin Ian du Regne le Roy 
Rich secound puys le conquest xi"* p. ent' La Dame John* de Calv'lay 
d im pt. & Rob^ Derethome d autre pt. tesmoigne q* la dit dame John 
paiera a dit Rob^ p' les choses queux ensuont P^mment p' viii ermyns 
achatez viii* It p' 1 gowne de melled ovesq* une ch^on de bloy lyne 
ove Tarteryn vt xs It p' iii aulnz de russete p' 1 gowne ove 1 chapon 
prs del auln ii* iiij**— vij\ It p' 1 furrur degray p' mesme la goune ove 
le pfulyng du mesme & la lynure del chapon xxij/« It p' xl perles pris 
del pece ij** q' vii* vi"* : It p' 1 goune de bloy mottelay & 1 chapon de schar- 
lete la goune furre ovesq. popill & le chapon ove menever & les p' fels 
d ambedieux d erm3nie p* ovesq. la ptenaunce viii* iiij^ It la dite 

• Joan the wife of Waiter CalTcrl^/ofCalrerley, was dau^ter of Sir Mm Bygot,of Settrington, 
Knight. 
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dame paiera a dit Rob^ ix marcz queux il appta a luy. It p' 1 coupill de 
Haranc sor & vi pisd sals xvi* It p' 1 vid xvi* It p' 1 sell rub cum 
firene p' 1 mlier x* It p' 1 sell deaurat coopt c& r&b velvet p' 1 dna p 
Ixs. 

Translation. 

This indenture, made at Calverlay the l6th day of June, in the year 
of the reign of King Richard the Second, after the Conquest llth. Be- 
tween the Lady Joane de Calverlay, of the one part, and Robert Dere- 
thome of the other witnesseth, that the said Lady Joane hath paid to 
the said Robert, for the things which follow : Imprimis, for 8 ermines 
bought 8s. Item, for a gown of melled, with a hood of blue lined with 
green tarterine, 10s. Item, for 3 ells of russette for a gown, with a hood, 
price per ell, 2s. 4d , 7s* Item, for a furring of grey for the same gown, 
with the perfuling* of the same and the lining of the hood, SSs* Item, 
for 40 perles, price a piece, ^d. 7s« 6d. Item, for a gown of blue mot* 
telay and a scarlet hood, the gown furred with poplin, and the hood 
with menever,t and the perfulings of both of ermine, price, with the 
appurtenances, 8s. 4d. Item, the said^ Lady hath payed to the said 
Robert 9 marks which he had lent her. Item, for a couple of heronsor 
and 6 salt fish, l6s. Item, for a calf, l6d« Item, for a red saddle, 
with bridle, for a militia man, 10s. Item, for a saddle, gilt and covered 
with red velvet, for a lady, price 40s# 

* Periuliog : : bordering. f Ifonerer wb a fine fiir tcm MuacoYj. 
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XII. An Account qfsome AftUqvities presented to the Society hy Willjai^ 
Chapman, Esq. GvH Engineer, commumcated ly him to the Secretaries. 
See Plate III. 



Newcastle^ 24tth December ^ ISaS, 
Dear Sir, 

I coKCEivE the various Relicks I send you can no where be so appro- 
priately placed as with the Antiquarian Society of Newcastle, who, I 
hope, will deem some of them to be wortiiy of their acceptance. 

I remain, dear Sir, 

Tour's truly, 
John Adamson, Esq. WILLIAM CHAPMAN. 



Nep)Castk, December 18, 1823. 
Dear Sifts, 

, As the course of the Canal from Carlisle to the Sol way Frith, which 
was lately executed under my chi^f direction, crossed the line of the 
Romsm waU several times, I had hqped to have obtained some remains 
of antiquity worthy of being presented to the Antiquarian Society of 
Newcastle; having desired the different contractors to inform their 
men that I would give the full value of whatever they found. It has, 
however, so happened, that they either found nothing of any material 
value, or sought for such purchasers as were at hand ; therefore the only 
a;ntiquities that came to my possession, are enumerated in the enclosed 
letter to me» from one of the contractors for the work, and are now 
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sent, for the acceptance of the Society, in the same package they were 
forwarded to me.* 

The church spoken of in the letter, is that of Burgh, the ancient Axe- 
lodunum, on the south side of Severus's wall ; and the bog which is 
mentioned, is dose to the entrance of Burgh marsh, the surface of which 
is below the level of high tideis^ 

The rude figure upon the stone^ of 20 inches in length by 8 inches in 
breadth, is apparently a figure of Mercury in one of his characters, on 
which I shall make no comment, as it will now be correctly ascer* 
tained ; the floor of hard cement, near to which it was found, can at 
present only afford basis for conjecture. 

The coin appears to bear the image of Faustina, but is so eroded as 
not to be easily definable. 

The metal pot seems to be of comparatively recent origin ; and on 
the small earthen vessel, I haVe formed no decided opinion. 

There were also founds near the same place, parts . of red earthen 
pipes, which may indicate. the vicinily of a Roman bath: but what I 
deem to be more worthy of observation than any of the preceeding, is a 
small specimen of oak wood,t from a subterraneous forest^ which wal» 
cut through in the excavation of the canal, near the banks of Solway 
Firth, between the stations of Gabrosentum and Tunnocelum, viz. about 
half a milp north west q£ the village of Glasson, and extending into 
Kirklands. The trees were all prostrate, and they had fallen, with 

« Sir, :9t»/gi^ 9m August, 1823. 

I have sent you all the curioulies that I was abl&to obtain, and perhaps you will he desiroiis to 
know in what situation they were found. The stone was discovered with its face down, about 50 
yards east of the church, about 8 feet below the surfiice, near to a large floor of hard cement, about 
3 feet below the sur&ce. 

The coin was found about 100 yards ^ast of the diurch, at i^ut the same dept|i from the sorfiice 
as the stone. 
The small tarthen pot was found among the peat moss beside the culvert 
The small metal pot ^ma found very ^ear the same plaice where the cdn was found. 

Yourobedieiit Servant 

THOS. THOMPSON. 
f A sufficient quandty of this wood was afterwards obtained, through Mr. Chapman, to make 
a President's chair for the Sodety. ' > 
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fitde deviation, in ft noi^eriy dirckiion, or a little eastward of it— 
Som^ short trunks, of 2 or 9 feet in height, werem Ae position of theiv 
natural growth; but although the trees, wilii the exception of their 
alburnum and all the branches, were perfectly sound, yet the extremity 
of the trunks, whether fallen or standing, were so rugged, that it was 
not'(£scoverable whether the trees had been cut down, or had £dlen by 
a 'violent storm. The level upon which the trunks lay, was a little be« 
telitr^tiiat of hi^ tides \ and from 8 to lO feet below the surface of the 
ground ^e^ were embedded in ; which, excepting the superficial soil, 
i; a soift blue cky, having the appearance of marine alluvion ; I broi^ht 
a st>edimen of it to Newcastle, with a view to its being analysed ; but, 
by soifie non-attention, it has been lost; as also has a paper of efflo- 
rescent salt, which had formed upon the vertical &ce of a pillar of this 
eartii in the middle of the canal ; therefore I can only say, that the 
taste and appearance of the salt was ammoniacal. Althcmgh the pre- 
cise period at Which this forest fell is not ascertainable, there is a posi- 
tive proof that it must have been long prior to the building of the wall 
dl SeVeru^, becatide the foundations of that wall passed obliquely over 
it, and lay S or 4 feet above the level of the trees ; all of which were of 
oak, and several of them above 4 fbet in girt* 

I have seen numerous trunks of oak trees, both in Ireland and this 
island, but all of them were embedded in peat bog ; and thdr sap ves- 
sds were uniformly decayed, so that the ligneous fibres were easily 
separable* 'On the contrary^ you will see in the ^ecimen I send you, 
which is superscribed with my name, that the wood appears as sound as 
if recently cut. It was saturated with moisture, and rather expanded, 
but not more than if newly ciit timber had been exposed to nunsture ; 
in fine, it was in. so perfect a^tate, that I authorised the contractor for 
some jetties protecting the outlet of the canal into Solway Frith, to use 
it uiider few limitations in the construction of those jetties, in common 
with oth^ oak timber procured for l^e purpose^ 

I have also seen, interspersed wil^ short trunks in a standmg direc- 
tion, prostrate trees in beds of peat moss, on both shores of this island, 
a9 \QYf% and ewn belo^ th€( level of spring tide low water,, which as the 
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level of the sea rises slowty firom the fall of {Mrecipiceflt afid: from the 
constant protrusion of allttvial milttdr from the various rivers of the 
globe, it follows, that even with the laid of some not yet ascertained 
auxiliary cause, numerous centuries must have elal>sed since these tnees# 
upon the lowisr levels, were in a growing state ; but in all those instan- 
ces, whether ancient or more modem, the sap vessels were reduced to a 
black pulp, as already implied, and the concentric ligneous fibres otAy 
remaining, which were more or less divided by the vesseb communi- 
cating through each concentric li^eous ring, so as to be easily separable^ 
in small slips, like whalebone. Therefore the preservation of the sap 
vessels in the trees under discussion, appears to be owing, either to the 
saline matter I have mentioned, or to the substance in which they were 
embedded being more impervious to air, and to the transmission of waiterv 
Amongst the causes tending to raise the level of ihe ocean, I haive.4iot» 
as has been some time done, enumerated the constant formation of co» 
ral islands, because the matter of which they are formed must previa 
ously have been in or under the ocean \ nor can the islands formed by 
sub-marine volcanoes raise the level of the sea ; but must, on the con- 
trary, depress it, so far as the volcanic mass shall be raised above its levek 

The accuracy of astronomical observations prevents me attributing it 
to a slight polar deviation, insufficient to bend the crust of this sphere, 
by any local change of centrifugal tendency. 

Besides those relicks found near the western end of the wall of SeVe^ 
rus, I also send, for the Society's acceptance, two fragments of an ele- 
gant Roman vase, of fine red potteiry, which was found at its opposite 
esUremity, close to or in the site of the station of Segedunum, which 
were presented by me many years since, to the late Hugh Hornby, Esq. 
Alderman of this Corporation, and returned to me by Miss Hornby, 
after her father's death. I shall not attempt to describe the various 
figures embossed upon them, because these fragments will now pass 
into the possession of those more competent to decipher them than. 

Dear Sirs, your's faithfully, 

WU.LIAM CHAPMAN- 

JJet;. John ^^^^^^\ Secretaries to the Antiquarian Society, Newcastle. 
John Adamson, Esq. ) 
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Ea:planaH(m qf^ and Remarks on, Ae accompanying Plan. 

The extensive agger^ y and the smaller one« x are deserving of the 
exaniination of an Antiquary. 

In Horsley's Britannia Romano, the wall of Severus is described to 
run on the north side of the highway over Burgh Marsh, which accords 
with the general plan, p. 158 ; but he also says, that the wall passed 
through Bowstead and Easton ; both of which lie on the south edge of 
the marsh, and the course of the wall is so marked by dotted lines on an 
enlarged plan. 

In Gough's edition of Camden's Britannia, vol. iii. p. 228, the line of 
Severus' wall appeared to go straight over Burgh and Easton Marshes, 
which accords with the vallum and stony vestiges in the extensive 
agger at y. As the marshes in the time of the Romans must have 
been^ more overflowed by the high tides than they now are, which sel- 
dom occurs but in the equinoxes, it is not improbable that they might 
Imve had castella, or small stations, on the eminences of Bowstead and 
Easton, which project into the southern boundaries of those marshes, 
and if so, the ruins of these minor stations may account for the discor- 
dance of opinions. At x the mounds are simply of earth; they ap- 
pear to be military works ; and as it i& dubious whether Hadria;n's 
Vallum extended so far west, it is not unlikely that they have been 
thrown up during the various contests antecedent to the union of these 
kingdoms. 
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XL Ck>py qfa Letter written by Queen JSUzabeth^ (o J^reflfirick IL qf 
Denmarkf cofanmnicated by Walter Cai^verlet TaEVELTAK, Esq. 
(^ WalUn^toni to Jdhk AdamsoKi Esq. Secretary. 



Serenissime l^rihceps U Frater charissime. Quoniam per nobilem 
virunii qui has perfeit, aut etiam antequam ille in Danise Regnum forte 
venerit» de Scoticas lleginae nece famam volaturam suspicainur^ ea res 
quemadmodum gesta sit Serenitati Vestrae vere & fideliter apperiendam 
duximus. £a Re^na in qiiantis criminibus de necis nostras non semel 
sed saepius iterata machinatione & status nostri euersione deptenensa sit 
Serenitatem Vestram audivisse non ciul)itamus. Qjuod ipsiiis Regina^ 
multis Uteris Secretariorumque eius confessione, multorutnque in necem 
nostram eius mandal;o coniuratorum testimoniis euidentissime compro* 
batum est. Ac coniuratos illos, totam illam machinationem statim cum 
caperentur, atque etiam cum Supplicio traderentur, palam cohfitentes, 
debitis pcenis leges afficerunt. 

Reginam vero, vitae nostras quotidie struentem insidias, trium !^ta- 
tuum nostrorum auctoritas, quod parliamentum vocant^ iustissimo in- 
dicio neci condemnavit, qui ssepe nos iteratis precibus defatigarunt, ut 
eam potius meritae neci traderemus, quam perpetuo, dum ilia viueret, 
cum eius emissariis de nostra vita dimicaremus, simul etiam plane nobis 
edicentes, nullam humano ingenio rationem iniri posse qua (ilia salua) 
nos saluaB esse possemus. Eam tamen supplicio tradere propter sangui- 
nis coniunctionem nuncquam sustinuimusi ut id fieret in eo duntaxatcasu, 
si tumultus aliquis, aut rebellio, eius Reginae causa, in pemiciem nos- 
tram exitata esset Hoc diploma Secretario cuidam nostro custodiendum 
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dedimusy graniter interdicentes he ediqu^m id enniicia^ety aut quie- 
quam in ea re nobis non prius consultis egeret. Quod iile prorsus 
negHgens (habifa cum consiliariis nostrisf ttotintdlis constdtatiohe) pras- 
cipiti fesiinatidhe, nobis inscHs, execUtldi^i mandavit, quitamen nunc ita 
se excnsanl^ se esse veritos ne nimia nostra dementia nobis ipsis exi- 
tium' accelerafenms. 

Ita praeter nostram voluntatem, huius Secretarii temeritate, Regina 
ilia (quanquam quod negari non potest nocentissima) nobis, Deum tes- 
tamur, nihil tale suspicantibus morti tradita est. Secretarium tamen 
ilium, propter manifestum mandati nostri contemptum, in Turrim con- 
jecimus ut ad amussim tam inexpectati nobis facti rationem reddat. 

Quod hiis Uteris Serenitati Vestras testari voluimus, non quod verea- 
mur ne huius Reginae supplicium nobis imputetur, quod et iustissime 
exequi potuimus, & si periculi nostri duntaxat rationem habuissemus 
certe debuimus, sed ut rei ordinem ver^ & sincere pro Sororio nostro 
animo intelligeret, nee quicquam nobis in vita hoc uno facto acerbius 
contigisse. Iterum Deum Optimum Maximum precamur ut Serenitati 
Vestrae omnia fausta ac foelicia largiatur. Datum ut in Uteris. 

ELIZABETTA, R. 

On the Cover ."^ 
SER'mo Principi ac Domino FREDERICO secundo, Dei gratia 
Daniae, Norvegiae, Vandalorum, Gothorumque Regi, Duci Slesvici, 
Holsatiae, Stormariae ac Dietmartias, Comiti in Oldenburg & Delmen- 
horst, Fratri, Consanguineo & Amico nostro charissimo. 

With the Queen* s seal in yellow wax. 

Under the address is written: — R. (receptae) Scanderberb. (urgi) 

23 Martii Anno 8?. 

The original of this letter is preserved amongst the Royal Archives 
at Copenhagen, and was pubUshed in the ** Nye Danske Magazin'^ for 
1823, with a fac-simile of EUzabeth*s signature. 

In a letter from Lord Willoughby to Frederick II. dated London, 

VOL. II. R 
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March. 4 1587# he speaka thus concerning th}s event: — ** Non est 
novum, potenlissime R^y quod i|nte mensem Regina. cl^en4^];i[^^ .^ 
sanguine tantum abhorrens, ut justam a&gre sumat vindiqtami victa 
tamen omnium Anglian ordinum atque universitatis civium suoru;m & 
subditprum precibus assidujs, earn jussit exequendam sententif^, 4^^ 
regni proceres tuteranl^ & tota gens nostra comprobajt, .contra nopisn- 
tissimam Reginam/' 
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fo. XrV. "Observations on the Roman Road called Wrekendike^ and 
particularly qfthat Branch qf it "which led from the Mouth qf the 
Tyncy at Sovlh Shields^ to Lanchester^ in the Covnty qf Durham. By 
the Rev. John HoDodoN, Sec. 



Till Gateshead Fell was inclosed there was only one house at the Five 
Lanes' end upon it, which commonly went by the name of the RedRobins, 
a nick-name given to a person who resided in it not many years since. 
It is still a public house, and stands on the west side of the old road to 
London, and at the head of the lane that leads thither from Lamesley, 
by Harley Green. Afler the enclosure of the common, Mr, Watson, 
of Warblirton Place, on Carhill, founded a considerable village at this 
place, which, at my suggestion, he called Wrekenton. My reason for 
recommending this apparently antiquated and unintelligible, but cer- 
tainly English-sounding name, to this new establishment, was— -its conti- 
guity to the course of an ancient military road, which was there called 
Wrekendike^ and in other parts of its extensive course, Rykenild^treetf 
and IkenhikUsfreet : and my object in writing this paper is to give some 
general account of this road, and of the meaning of its names ; but more 
particularly to describe the part of it which runs westward from Wre- 
kenton to Lanchester, and eastward to South Shields, in the county of 
Durham. 

Ralph Higden, in his Polychronicon^ as printed by " Wynkyn de 
Woorde,*' in 1595, has a chapter " On the Royal Roads,** in England, 
of which he gives the courses of four, and of the fourth thus : — " The 
forth is called Rykenilde-street, and stretcheth forth by Worceter, by 
Wycobe, by Brymyngham, by Lychefelde, by Derby, by Chestrefelde, 
by York, and forth vnto Tynmouthe.*'* 

In the Oxford edition of the Poh/chronicony this road is described as 

* Lib. L cap. xlv, fol. Izv. 
VOL, II. S 
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commencing at St David's : — ** Quarta via dicitur Ryknild-street, 
tendens ab affiico in boream vulturaalem, & incipit a Mavonia in 
West-Wallia, tenditque per Wygorniam, per Wicum, per Birm3mgham, 
lichefeld, Derby, Ches|;erfeld, Eborum usque ad ostium Tyne fluminis, 
quod Tynemutha dicitur.** 

A manuscript in the Cottonian Library/ intituled, Etdogium His* 
toriarumf " seems,** as Gale observes, " to have been copied from the 
same draught** as Higden derived his information from, their descrip- 
tion of the four great roads being nearly verbatim alike. These are the 
words of the Etdogium : — " Quarta via dicitur Rykeneld-street tendena 
ab affiico in Boream. Incipit enim a Menevia, et procedit per Here- 
fordiam, Wigomiam, Wicum, Bermingham, Lychefeld, Derbi, Chester- 
feld per Eboracum, usque ad ostium lyne fluminis, quod nunc dicitur 
Tynemouth.** 

Harrison, in his Description qf Britain^ after noticing that some 
call the ** Erming- street*^ " the Lelme^* has the following description 
of this road : — " The Ikenild^ or Rikenild, began somewhere in the south, 
and so held on toward Cirencester, then to Worcester, Wicombe, Brim- 
cham, Litchfield, Darbie, Chesterfield ; and crossing the Watling-street 
somewhere in Yorkshire, stretched foorth in the end vnto the mouth of 
the Tine, where it ended at the maine sea, as most men doo confesse. 
I take it to be called the Ikenild, because it passed through the king- 
dom of the Icenes. For albeit that Leland, and other following him, doo 
seeme to place the Icenes in Norfolke and Sufibike yet in mine opinion 
that cannot well be done, sith it is manifest by Tacitus that they laye 
neere vnto the Siiures, and (as I gesse) either in Stafford and Worces- 
ter shires or in both, except my conjecture doo fail me. The author of 
the booke, intituled, ** Eidogium Historiarum^^ doth call this street 
the Lelme. But as herein he is deceived, so have I dealt withall so 
faithfullye as I may among such diuercitie of opinions ; yet not denieng 
but that there is much confusion in the natnes and courses of these two 
latter, the discussing whereof I must leave to other men that are better 
learned than L**t 

Drayton, in his Fohf^olhion^ personifies WatJing-street for the purpose 

« Oalba £. 7. f Hooker's Edit. 1586, p. 113. 
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of making it give an account of its own course, and that of the Foss, 
the Icning^ and the Rickneld, which last it describes thus :— 

<< And Rickneld, forth that raught from Cambria's farther shore, 
** Where South-Wales now shoots forth St. Dauid's Ph)montore9 
<< Andy on his mid^way neere, did me in England meet; 
<< Then in his oblique course the lus^ stragling Street, 
** Soone ouertook the Fosse ; and toward the Fall of Tine, 
^^ Into the Germane Sea dissolu'd at his decline.*** 

In support of this general opinion, that an ancient road called Riken^ 
Hd^treetf passed from the western part of Wales, by way of Worcester 
and Birmingham, to the mouth of. the Tyne, at South Shields, I shall 
endeavour to bring some collateral, and, I think convincing, testimony. 

in the foundation charter of the Abbey of Hilton, in Staffordshire, 
one of the boundaries of a property granted to that institution is de- 
scribed thus : — ** Ascendendo per Richinild-streete et per viUam de 
Mere/'t 

Selden, in his notes on Drayton's Polj/'OUnon says : — ^* This name of 
Ricen-ild is in Randal, of Chester, and by him derived from St De* 
wies, in Pembroke, into Hereford, and so through Worcester, Warwick, 
Derby, and Yorkshire, to Tinmouth, which, upon the author's credit 
reporting it to me, is also iustifiable by a very ancient deed of lands 
bounded near Bermingham, in Warwickshire, by RkkeniW^ 

Mr. Horsley, in his Britannia Romana tells us, that ^* the Roman 
way which ran by Little Chester^, a mile below Derby, is called Ricnig* 
street* 

In the Additions to Camden,:t speaking of this street, it is said, that 
** in an old survey or map of the county of Derby, abdut Tupton Moor, 
made in the last century, it is called Rignall-street/' 
. In Lyson's Derbyshire we have the following observation : — " Rik- 
€nild-street is called by the name of Rignal-street, in an old survey 
of Sir H. Hunlocke's property, in Derbyshire, as well as in those of 
other estates in Warwickshire and Staffordshire, where it is described 
as their boimdary.**§ 

♦ Sdden's Ed. fol 248. f I>«g. Blon. vd. il p. 94& tVoLn.p.481. fP.cdx. 
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On tbe north side of the hamlet of £ighton*bank8» in the county of 
Durham^ there are vestiges of an ancient road» which there forms the 
boundary between the parishes of Chester-le-street and Gateshead, and 
further east, between the parishes of Jarrow and Washington, and in 
that particular spot is called Wrekendike. This road extended from 
the mouth of the Tyne, at South Shields, to the south-western comer 
of Gateshead Fell, where it branched off towards Gateshead to the 
north, Schaden's Law and the Wear to the south-east,* Chester-le* 
street to the south, and Lanchester to the west. 

Having now, I think, satisfactorily idiown that the Wrekendike, cm 
Gateshead Fell, is a part of the Rykenilde-street of the Monk of Ches* 
ter, and our other old Topographical writers, I shall endeavour to give 
a rational etymology of the term Rykenilde, and a more particular 
account of tiie ancient road which led fit>m South Shields towards 
Lanchester. 

Ild, is a Saxon word meaning old. Street, in its most obvious sense, 
is from the Latin stratum^ and means a paved road, but was very pro- 
bably in its origin from the same source as the Greek cf«tw> an army, 
and applied to such great public roads in the Roman Empire, as were 
made by the military^ and maintained at the public cost. 

DvKE, as applied to roads, means a ridge of earth with a ditch on each 
side of it. In this sense it appears in Graham's Dyke, Offit's Dike, &c 

Rtken, I suppose to be derived from the Anglo-Saxon hjii^;, t a 
ridge, in which sense it is still used in the north of England in the ex- 
pressions—" a rig of land,** " the riggen tree,** " the riggen of the 
house,** and in liiis sense, the Rkken-Ude^street is a name of the very 
same import ss ^ the old Ridge-wof.^^ In support of tliis derivation 
it might be urged, that a collateral branch of Ikoield-street, which 
ran from Streetley, on the Thames, in Oxfordshire, by A^bury^ Taun- 
ton, and Redruth, to the Land*s £^d, is, to this day, called the 

« '< De Semer per altum iter usq; Scadneskwe^ (SurteeSyiLSlO). 

f The Saxon hpic^ or hpy^ and the IslandicJ^^ggiir mean a back or back bone; and areproba* 
bly of the same origin as ?*diu(y L e. spina dorsi, which in the common language of NcMthamberland 
is called a rodt; hence also th^ call a nadL of mutton ** file rodb" 
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Ridgemnf ;* and that Iken^ or as it is frequently written Hikerij is a 
mere sjmonym of Riken^ signifying Highj as in the Teutonic Hooge- 
strate and Hoogen^wegfuf 

That the name Wrekendike was not imposed in modem times upon 
the branch of this road, whidi it is the object of this Essay to describe, 
but is of very ancient standing, I am able to advance indubitable evi- 
denced For Hugh de Pudsey, who was Bishop of Durham from 1158 



* Gougli, in die prefiwe to C&mdeftt BrUanma^ p. Ixxv. says, the ** Ridge>way*' runs *^ by Tamwordi." 
And iftMM>dwrphc6,**WattiBg-rtreety so named from ^meVkcai^^ 

Utifini eaBing Vkefianntin tbeir language AaotaHn) and Werlam Street, from its leading dirougli or 
t^ Varolani, and cidled in other places by the peof^ H]gh-<fykey Hlgh*ridge, Fortie-fooi-way, and 
iUdge-^vay.** 

f See the Glossary to WDldns' Leget JtiigUhStuwmca. 

X The following documents are from certified copies made in the thne of the Cemnonweahh, from 
oilg^ reeords belonging to the Dean and Ohapter of Duiham. Ifbondthemamongabun^eof uae^ 
Jess papers at Hebbum HaU: they have snffisred by damp^ and only the Eng^ transladon of the 
first instnnnent fell into my hands : — 

JTo. I. Tke€iitNrUr<f4hetowneofjfMendikgr<miedto^ of God birix)p of 

Duffaam to aU his barons of Iklie^fercfolke to nrenoh and English greetbge. Know ye that I hare given 
and granted to God and Saint Cuthbert and to die monks of Durham die towne of Foleteby in free 
and perpetual almes by bounds which I myselfe have sett out vnto them betweene Boldun and fifoleteby. 
Hurt is to My firom Le-strothie even vnto Restale and firom Restale to Blakelawe and firom Blakelawe to 
themordkf ^ ITrocifceiNuiley^gff by theb botmds I grant vnto them the foresaid towne free and quitt from 
all service, that they may possess the same free and quitt for ever with all thinges belonginge to it as 
wdl in the plmns as in the feedinges and in Woods, even as they do possesse then' other lands quiet 

and free. ¥^tness being made of thds deeds. John Theobald Gierke. 

The hand of the Presbiter. Mr Thomas U* Ralphe KoUe. Thomas son of Gilbert 

Stelfias EHoo* Pteke. Luke of Rana and many otiier derkes and laickes. 

No. £. Cotmttioadjkeiend, IngmtitSem de comwmtd ptutura m mora deBoldonpro tenent de Wardley. 
RoBBBTUS Dei gratis episcopus Donelm. dilectis et fideBbus suis magjstro R. de Hertebum et do- 
mino Johanm deE^escliue saltm. Bfandamns vobis quod per sacramentQ duodec. proborum et legaL 
viroriuu de visnet* de Boldun c^^entem wiciatw inqmsiosem per qnas metas et divisas prior et c<m- 
venttts Dunehn* et homines sin de Wardley per averia sua pascere sddxunt padfice pasturft manerij 
nostri de Boldon* temporibus ejnscopor. Kicholai et Walteri predecessor, nostror. et maxime a tempore 
quo Wahems de Sddiy predictam viDara de Wsfdley <fictis priori et conventui Dundm. redgna- 

vit: Et inquidoOem unde fiictam aperte et distincte kri fiidatas et veritatem dicte inqui- 

w3&& fiu^ notns in primo adventu nostro scire fiuaads. Dat. apud Midldian^ rxnf die Nouembris 
Pont. n'rL anno secundo.— •Hbc est nomina juratorum qui sQmoniti fuerunt veniend. coram magistro 
R. de HerdNim et d'no. Johanna de Eggesdive super moram de Boldon* die Sabbad px. post festum 
Sancti Andree Apostoli anno gratie ILcdzij. ad veritatem recognoscend. super sacramentQ suum per 
quas metas et divisas averia prions et convcntus Dundm. et honunAsuorQ deWarddeysolebant pascere 
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to 119^, gave to the monks of Durham the town of FoUensby, by bounds 
which he himself set out between Boldon and FoUensby, that is to say, 
from *' Le Strothie even unto Restale, and from Restale to Blakeiawe, 
and from Blakelawe to the Marches of Wrachenndberge ;** and Robert 
de Stitchell, who presided in the same see from 1260 to 1274, issued a 
commission on the 27th of November, 1262, to inquire into the rights, 
which the Prior of Durham, for his lands at Wardley, had on Boldon 

pacifice in mora de Boldon* temporibus Episooporum Sec Ml iMpra^— Robertas de Elmeden : Adam de 
eadempresUter: Waltenis de Seleby : Johannes deBIeriqr senior s Johannes deMeriey junior: Gil* 
bertus Gategang : Willimus de Elmedon : Rogenis de Vsworth : Willimus de eadem : Bichardus de 
Stretfbrth : Willimus Rufius de Newton : Galfiidus de RikHnden : Willmus de Yolton : Alexandnis 
de Hilton et Johannes de linz— jurad dicunt super sacramentum suum quod Prior et conyentus 
Dunelm. et homines sui de Wardley usi sunt pastuHl de Boldon* pacifice in austndi parte ultra Wra- 
kyndik uBq^ campum de flfoleteby sdlioet de Wittemere versus occidentem :— Item dicunt quod pre- 
dict, prior et conyentas de Wittemere usq; Blakeslaul e c h pascebant aliquft pasturam et capta fuerunt 
averia sua per homines episcoporQ et fiigata apud Boldon sed nesdunt quoquo deliberata iiierunt. 
Et dicunt quod mora ilia de Wittemere usq. Bbklaulech continet per eorum esthnacCem xiiij acras. 
Dicunt etiam quod a Blaklauleche versus Boldon tota mora est solum et d'nica pastara Episcopi et 
homing de Boldon ex parte australi scdm. quod lapideset mete protendunt se ysq. ad finem cuiusdam 
fossad tempore Hugonis episcopi levad versus orientem. 

^ . . . 1 \ Thos Bullock 

A ^e Copy agreemg wiA the! Notary PubUq; 
Original remaimng m the . . • f ^ ]^^^ Regiatter 
of the late deane & Chapter & ]^ . Hq>i^ 
of Durham. ) Not. Publiq. 

No, 3. rngmtic^o capta d# BotJbomehead tuxtaHeworth. — Inquisic'o fiu^ta apud Bolboumeheued die 
Jovis prox. ante Pent, anno pont. d'ni Roberti Ep'i. quarto p. tales subscript*. sdUoet. p. Roberta de 
Elmedon : RogerQ de Ousworth: Will'm de Yolton : Roberto de Rauenesworth : Will'm de Elmeden: 
Joh'em Ayer de eadem : Galfiidfi de Quicha : WalterQ de Vrpeth : Richardum de Holmside : Joh'em. 
de Kimlesworth : Will'm. de Pockerley : WillimQ de Swallowell : WiUirou de Redley : Qui jurator. 
dicunt per sacramentQ sufi quod homines d*ni prions c& omnibus averijs sins toto tempore d'ni Rich- 
ardi de Marisoo quondam Ep'i Dunelm. et ex tunc usq. in hunc diem paner^ (^} pasturam more p. to- 
tum a fonte qui dicit' Bolbumeheued descendendo secund. cursQ eiusd^^ fontb versus Orientem usq. 
campum de ffblansby et sic descendendo per Wrakendike versus orientem usq. Wytemer et siketu 
quod descendit a marisco subtus Blakelaw et sic descendendo per Wrakendyke versus orientem 
usque Wytemer et quod in dicta mora ab eod"^ tempore et piius absq. aliquo impedimento solud sunt 
brueri eradicare et turbas excortare ad libitum suum. 

This is a true coppie 



"•^.tT*!?^ • • ") Examinedby 

of the Record renuamng . • . . f tij^ 

the Records of the 4 ,^ 

and Chapter of Dur ) ....uwiq. 



me 
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* Sic : in the traoalation which sccoropaniet this document it it *< did cate the pasture more by the whole from 
a fountaine which, &c** 
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Moor; and an inquest, in 1265, found that ** the Prior's men, from the 
time of Richard de Marisco, in 1217» till that day, had enjoyed for their 
cattle the whole eatage of the moor, from a well called Bolbumehead, 
descending by its couiise toward the ^ast to the ground of Follansby, 
and so descending by Wrakendike towards the east to Wytemer, and 
the sike which goes from the bog under Blakelaw; and so descending 
by Wrakendike towards the east of Witemer ; and that on the said 
moor, from the said time, they had without hinderance been accus- 
tomed to pull as much ling, and pare as much turf as they pleased." 

The track of this road, from the Roman station on the Law, near 
South Shields, to Biddic-lane, which runs from East Boldon to Jarrow 
Slake, is accurately described by Mr. Surtees, in his account of the re- 
mains of the Roman works, on the south side of the Estuary of the Tyne. 
From Biddic-lane to Hedworth Fell Gate, its course is more distinct, 
but still much obliterated. From that place to the south end of Monk- 
ton Mill-lane the hedge on the south side of the Leam-lane, is upon the 
north side of the old road ; and from thence, till it enters the Leam- 
farm, in the township of Upper Heworth, its ridge is still bold and 
high, and the present high-road runs upon it From the east end of 
Leam-farm, to a public foot-path from Heworth White House towards 
Usworth, the northern hedge of the Leam-lane is generally upon the 
southern margin of the Old Ridgeway. The road of the present Leam- 
lane again runs upon the old one, till it is crossed by the high-road from 
Newcastle to Usworth, at which place it still bears the name of Wre- 
kendyke, and keeps it till it reaches the north-west boundary of the 
hamlet of Eighton Banks, where the bishop of Durham, in 1387, 
granted to a hermit, called Robert Lamb, an acre of land on *' the north 
side of the ville of Eighton, near the highway leading towards 
Gateshead, namely, on the east side of the said way, near the rill that 
falls from the well called the Scottes-well, to found a chapel and hermi- 
tage upon, in honour of the Holy Trinity/* The junction of several 
roads, like the end of a bridge, was a convenient spot for one of these 
pitiable enthusiasts to establish a begging station upon. 

From the west end of Eighton Banks to High Eighton, the track of 
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Wrekendyke is still visible. Dr. Hunter^ in 1750, says that ^^ here the 
ridge'' of it ^* not having been ploughed up, it is partly oveigrown with 
broom ;'' and '* there is a foot-path along the ridge of if —(Hut. voL ii» 
p. 6ld» 8vo. ed.) From High Eighton to Stanley it points in a line 
perfectly straight ; but is wholly through inclosed grounds» passing in 
its course on the south side of the villages of Lamesley and Kibbles- 
worth \ on the north side of the township of Urpeth, and the south side 
of the manor of Causey. From Stanley, Horsley supposed it passed to 
Maidenlaw, and thence to the station at Lanchester ;^ but he found 
it impossible to trace its course through the bogs between Stanley and 
Maidenlaw. 

This road not only forms a boundary between the parities of Gates- 
bead and Chester-le-street \ and between Jarrow and Washington fhun 
the north-east comer of Eighton Banks to the foot-path from Newcas- 
tle, by Whitehouse, to Usworth \ but from the first cross below that 
point to where it crossed the Don, at Hedworth, it was an ancient 
southern boundary of the possessions of the monastery of Jarrow, till the 
removal of the monks of that house to Durham \ after which time it 
gradually ceased to be so, with respect to the lands on the south of it» 
in the township of Hedworth, the greater part of which were acquired 
by the Prior and Convent of Durham, in exchange for lands, in other 
places, with the Hedworth family. 

From the pediment of the cross, which stands in the middle of Leam- 
lane, at Whitemere Pool, to another pediment of a cross in the centre 
of the lane between that place and Gingling Gate, it is a boimdary be- 
tween the parishes of Jarrow and Boldon : and, from the last-mentioned 
cross to the foot-path from Whitehouse to Usworth, it divides the ville 
of Follensby from the township of Upper Heworth. 

From the west end of Eighton Banks westward, I am not aware that 
it ever formed the boundary, either of any property, or of any civil 
or ecclesiastical division of the county. About the year 1116, the 

* Surtees also says the same, voL n. p. S05 ; though he quotes Hunter for an opinion that it ended at 
Stanley (vol. ii. p. 102aBd280> Alhtie to the east of Lanchester Chorch there is a fiurm called the 
Peth House, and fourteen years sinc^ there were remakis of an old ridge-way fiN>itt that house to- 
wards Holmside and Chester-le-street. 
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boundaries of Eighton, Lamesley, and Ravensworth, are very distinctly 
described in Bishop Flambard's grant of these manors to his nephew 
Richard ; but these boundaries run very considerably both to the north 
and south of this antient way; a circumstance which, joined to the high 
antiquity of the lane that runs parallel to it from Wrekenton to Lames- 
ley, and from thence to Kibblesworth, induces me to think that, in 
Flambard's time it had ceased to be a public road from Eighton Banks 
westward; while the names of certain places on its line, and especially of 
Harky Greeny Lamesleyy Urpethj and Causey^ remain as strong pre- 
sumptive evidences, that, in some part of the Saxon asra, it was not only 
made use of as a boundary, but that it was paved with stone, and sup- 
posed to have been made for military purposes. 

Harley Green. — Mr. Hamper, in his " Observations on Hoar 
Stones,** communicated to myself since this paper was read before the 
Society, has very clearly shown that " the Greek #p«« '* (which signifies 
both time, an hour, and a mountain), *' the Latin ora^ the Celtic and 
Welsh or and ovr^ the Armoric horZj the Anglo-Saxon or^ ord, and 
ora, the obsolete British yoror, and the obsolete Irish ur and or, have 
all, to a certain degree, one and the self-same meaning, namely, a bound 
or Umif* (p. 6.), and, as the lands of the littie hamlet of Harley 
Green are bounded on the south by this branch of Wrekendike, it is 
fair, I think, to presume that some time prior to Flambard's episcopacy, 
this road, in that part of the Ravensworth estate, formed a boundary 
either of a public or private nature. 

Labiesley, is written Lamesleya, in a charter of Richard, the nephew 
of Bishop Flambard. From Jarrow Slake to Wrekenton this road is 
called the Leam-lane : and there is a farm, in the township of Upper 
Heworth, called the North Learn, and one opposite it, in the ancient 
township of Follensby, called the South Learn. Now, while I think it 
"probable, for I do not contend for it as a demonstrable matter, that Lames- 
ley (which is the name of a chapelry and a village in the parish of Chester- 
le-street) had its name from being a lea over which this Learn or antient 
road passed, I think it very plain that the Leam-lane and the North and 
South Leam just mentioned, derived their names from it ; and from the 
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very same reason that the numerous places called Learn or Lemming or 
LenUngton^ had their names, viz. because they were seated either im- 
mediately upon, or contiguous to some antient formed road. 

Harrison, speaking of Erming Street, says some call it ** the Lebne /^ 
and, we have before seen, that he supposes the author of the Eulogium 
Historiamm mistaken, in calling Rikenild-street, ** the Lelme/' What is 
the derivation of this word Learn ? Our modem words loam^ signifying 
fat, unctuous earth ; and Ume, any kind of mortar, made of calcareous 
earth or mud, for building purposes, are of the same family as the Saxon 
lame andhm, which mean mud or clay, or earthen ware ; lamene, claey ; 
^elunan, to agglutinate; and liming, a besmearing or daubing. In 
German leim is also clay, mud, slime, potter^ s earthy &c. ; and lemich*t, 
clammy, claey, &c.: and these several shades.of meaning are very curi- 
ously preserved in old Glanville's definition of ckn/, which he says " is 
tough earth, glewie and glemie, apte and meete to diners works of pot- 
ters.*'* Leam also is a word well known to every school-boy in the north 
of England, in the terms " abrownleamer,** and ** it leams well,'* as ap- 
plied to a hazel nut, when it becomes brown and mealy ended, ripe, and 
ready to fall out of its husk. Were these roads, then, called leams, on 
account of the lightness of the friction of carriages upon them, in com- 
parison with that on the common unformed trackways in the country ? 
Did the wheels glide over them with some such sort of ease as clay is 
fashioned into earthen-ware on the potter's lathe, or as a full ripe nut 
turns out of its husk ? This conjecture, I think, assumes additional 
strefngth from thfe import of a word of similar sound and kindred mean- 
ing in the old Norske and Islandic languages, in which hlemm, signifies 
to smooth ; hlemmi-gate, a very smooth way ; and hlemm-^keid, a very 
easy carriage. The term, however, may be of British origin, for, as J 
have shewn in another place,t since this paper was written, mention is 
twice made of " thejbrmed wen/ of Lleminig^* in Aneurin's Gododifu 

I shall now endeavour to show that the township of Urpeth derived 
its name from its contiguity to this road. 

* De Proprietatibus Reram, lib. zrl c. ^. fol. 1^53. b. '^ An unctuout thing is meane between a gley- 
mie and vaporatiye thing."— lb. 
f Hist, of North, partii. yoL L 
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" Walterus de Urpethe," Lord of Urpeth, when T. Emericus, Arch- 
deacon of Durham, and Phillip de Hulecot were guardians of the see 
of Durham, in the latter end of the reign of King John, granted a 
third part of the ville of Pokerley, in the parish of Chester-le-street, 
to Daniel de Pokerley, and one of the witnesses to the deed is *' Alanus 
de HurphathJ* 

" Walterus de Hurpath^* also occurs as a witness to a deed respecting 
lands in Pokerley, when Alexander de Bidic was Sheriff of Durham.* ^ 

In the laws of Henry the First, and in the chapter " concerning the 
right of the King," it is said that " every Here-street wholly belongs to 
the King/' 

In the laws of Edward the Confessor it is enacted, that " \\x every 
county there shall be one Heretoch^ chosen by election, to lead the army 
of the county according to the command of the King/' Also, that a 
** Folkmote ought to be holden in each county, on the first of the ka* 
lends of October, to provide there who shall be Sheriff, and who shall 
be Heretoches.**f 

I will add another example of the meaning of Here, when it is applied 

to military persons. Bede, speaking of the Angles, says : — " Their 

first leaders are reported to have been two brothers, Hengist and 

Horsa,*'!: which sentence is thus rendered by Alfred. " Waeron tha 

»rest heora latteowas . and heretogan twegen gebrothra Hengest and 

Horsa." 
From these quotations it is plain, that here in Here-street and in 

Heretogan have the same meaning as the adjectives amu/ or miUtary :■ 

and hence that Urpath or Herpath may mean the military way : but as 

the Roman road from Lanchester to South Shields passed very near the 

northern boundary of that estate, the most probable conjecture perhaps 

is, that here, as in numerous other places, the word means simply the 

Boundary *way.% 

• Surt Dur. YoL n. p. 195. f Wilk. Leges Sax. p. 205. 

X Duces fuissQ perfaibentur eonim primi duo firatres Hengist and Horaa. — Smith's. Ed* p. 53. 

§ Mr. Hamper by fiifouring the author with his *' Observations on Hoar Stones,** has enabled, 
him to add the latter and new definition of Her^ Hary and Hor, as they occur in such words as Ber- 
peth, Harestane, Hoarstone, &c^ which definition he is now fully satisfied is the right, one. There W 
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Caw^t is a manor lying to the west of Urpeth, and had this road 
running through it Its name is probably from the same source as the 
French word chaussee, or the English causey (corruptly written cause- 
way) which means a foot-road ; and in monkish Latin is rendered by 
ealceata or calcetum» because such a road was cakaium, trodden upon. 
In 1399 the name of this place is written Cauce^ when Bertram Hon- 
boucher held it of Aline Conyers.* Cawsey Park, in Northumberland, 
adjoined the highway fix)m Morpeth to Felton, and in a record of 
the time of Henry the Third, is written la Ckauce.\ In the 42d year 
of \ht same reign, an inquest is dated ** apud Calcetum \*^X and in 38 
Hen. VIIL it is called Cawse Parke. § 

After Wrekendike passed Cawsey I am not well acquainted with its 
course. Dr. Hunter, as has been observed, supposed that it ended at 
Stanley y which is a manor to the west of Cawsey, and has a square en- 
trenchment on the height called Stanley Hill, where several Roman 
poins are said to have been found. || But Horsley heard a traditionary 
account of Wrekendike passing by Stanley to Lanchester ; and " was 
assured at Lanchester that several trees had been dug up on the moor,'' 
west of Beamish, '* which had been cut down with an axe, possibly to 
dear the way. And if trees have been sunk so much below the surface 
into the ground, no wonder if a heavy military way be much more so ;**^ 
and while I resided at Lanchester, from Easter, 18M, to August, 1806, 
I remember tliat I supposed I could see traces of it at Maidenlaw, and a 
little to the east of that place : and my opinion is, that it ran from Causey, 
thence through the north side of the manor of Stanley by the Shield- 
row, which I take to be the place that in an old deed, dated at Stanley 

numerous places in Northumberland in wliich her^ har, hor, and hare, enter into composition in that 
seniey as Hordon-edge, Berpeth, Harewillowsy Hardiope, Harbottle, Horton, Harelawe, &c &c :•— ^ 
and ^ the Harestone at Edinburgh," noticed by Mr. Hamper, stands on the edge of the Borougb^moor 
thert, on the boundary between the town's property and that of Marchiston, It was in this stone 
(probably once a boundary cross) diat James the Fourth of Scotland fixed his standard, before he 
commenced his mardi into England, and to his overthrow and death at the battle of Floddon Field.— 
(800 Scout's Mannion, and Ftovin. Antiq. of Scot p. 111.) 

# SQrt.Dar.f)oLiLp.lB19. f I£st.Northumb.PartIILvoLLp. 216. % Sir Richard HenmV 
re<figNi,p«4. $ HarL M& 757» p. sea y Surt* Hist Dor. toL iL p. leSO. T Brit. Bom. p. 451. 
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in 1308, is called the " ScheUs^ near the Pethe, between Pethebume and 
Lyhibume*^^ Peth and path are the same. 

Speaking of the materials of which this road was made, Horsley says 
M it consists of firm gravel and sand, very hard and compact, so a^ to 
make a very good way at this time* (1731) at all seasons of the year. I 
also believe it had a mixture of stone, or somewhat of pavement :''t 
and in another place he observes, that his uncle's gardener, at Cousen's 
House, assured him ** that he had seen, and helped to dig up some 
stones out of Wrekendike (which he called Brackendike), so that he 
was altogether of opinion that this part of it,'' through Ravensworth 
estate, " was paved."t About twelve years since I also recollect having 
had its line shewn to me over the newly inclosed grounds on the south 
side of Blackburn Fell, along which the pavement of it had sunk below 
the surface of the earth ; and was then dug up to be used in the new 
fences. In oiie part, on that tract, which is a little to the south-west of 
Kibblesworth, very great quantities of querns were found. The lessee 
of the farm called the North Leam, also assured me, that he had fre- 
quently met with parts of its pavement, along the southern boundary 
of his grounds : and I remember having myself seen the border-stones 
of its pavement for several yards together, both between the Gingling- 
gate and White-mere-pool, and along the elevated ridge of this road 
opposite to South Wardley. All these traces, however, have vanished 
before the hand of modern improvement. 

The subject I have been discussing, though full of local curiosity, does 
not seem to be fruitful in useful conclusions. The following observa- 
tions may not, however, be thought to be imappropriately appended to 
this paper. 

* Hoc sciptQ cyrographatQ testatr if Will's deKyikenny d'ns de Staneley concesnt et dimint WHTo 
fil« Radi f&der de Yrpeth, totam terrain ilia toftu et cPftum cum omlb; edificjf s in dto. tofto ntiB et cO- 
ftnict. que Rob'ta. de Pickering p'tia tenuit in le Schelia ioxtale Peth sictit iacent inter Pethebume et 

« 

Lyhtbum. Habend. &c« ad t'm vite aue &c. Reddendo &c. octodedm solid. & vnG denar* argenti 
&c. Hns testib; Joh'e de Birteley seniore. Ada de Bolnset. Joh'e de Edmaunialey. WiXL^o de lime. 
Hugone de Ghrendale. Rob'to del Ouerton de Unze. et aliis. Dat. apud Staneley die ITcur. in Vigiha 
Assumpdonis be' Marie. Aimo d'ni Bfilfanot rcentei^<> octauo.— ^ JVom the origmal m the Treat, of 
the Dean and Cht^ter of Durham, J 

t Brit Rom. p. 46«. % M. p. 451. 
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1 . The number of names, which the lands and places along this line 
of road have derived from it, very distinctly points out. the assis- 
tance that might be expected in tracing the lines of other anti^nt 
roads, by proper , enquiries being made after the names of the villages, 
fields, and streams that adjoin them. 

2. By the branch of Watling-street, that passed through Lanchester 
by way of Corbridge, through Redesdale into Scotland, the distance is 
many miles nearer to the Frith of Forth, in the neighbourhood of 
Edinburgh, than it is by the way that passed into that country from Bin- 
Chester by Chester-le-street and Newcastle into the north. For the 
purposes of traffic, therefore, along the main line of central communi- 
cation between London and the northern parts of the Roman domi- 
nions in Britain, a road from the mouth of the Tyne to Lanchester, 
could not be without important advantages, both with respect to im- 
ported and exported goods, and for military operations. From the 
Roman station, on the site of which the present church of Jarrow is 
built, to where Wrekendike crosses the Don below Hedwprth, that 
stream is navigable at high water, and consequently affi^rded a conveni- 
ent place for the delivery of goods, either to be sent into the country or 
brought from it by this road. Corn, I believe, was one of the principal 
exports from the eastern shores of Britain in the Roman age; conside- 
rable quantities of it were shipped for the garrisons on the Rhine:* and 
extensive tracts of land upon our commons, which before their inclosure, 
were marked with ridges and furrows, showed how extensively the Ro- 
mans had ploughed the country before it was portioned out by their 
Saxon followers. 

3. That the Romans made use of this road for architectural purposes 
is also plain, from the great quantities of magnesian limestone, such as 
is found in the Marsden and Fulwell hills, still to be seen in the field 
walls on the north side of the Roman station at Lanchester. J. H. 

Upper Hewortk, l6th October, 1822. 

* Ammian Marcd. L tiiL c 2. ed. Bip. L 160. 
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No. XV. — An Accotmt qfthe Life and Writings qf Richard Dawes, A. M. 
late Master qf the Royal Grwnmar School, and qf the Hospital qfSt- 
Mary, in the Westgate, in Newcastle upon Tyne. By the Rev. John 
Hodgson, Sec. 



DAWZS* HOUSE, HEWORTHJHOXE 



rnouoH the subject of tiiis Memoir died only about 61 years since, and, 
after the death of Bentley, stood pre-eminently at the head of Greek litera- 
ture, in these kingdoms -y yet so little is known, or to be gleaned from the 
publications of his time, respecting him, that, to compile an account of his 
life becomes a matter of di£Scult antiquarian research. He was one, who, 
in the ima^naiy maze oflines which the force of ambition and self-interest 
press in concentric circles towards the throne, like planets of the largest 
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size and dimmest light, moved in the widest of these circles, and was, 
therefore, little noticed. In the earlier years of his life he appeared, 
indeed, for a short time on the stage of human life, among the champions 
of literature, wielding his weapons with the mightiest, and receiving the 
praises of the wisest : but a cloud of apprehensions came over his mind, 
that he was assailed on every side with the arrows of ingratitude and per- 
secution, and he threw aside his armour and walked gloomily away from 
the contentions for honour and the post of usefulness, to hold conver- 
sations in the obscurity of rural life, with unlearned men and his own 
imagination. The deer, which finds itself smitten, fearful of being 
gored deeper by its own species, rushes to the woods, and dies unseen ; 
and the Indian of the New World, when he feels the pestilence of the 
hot savannahs working in his frame, retires from the companions of his 
journey into a thicket, and, covering his body with his mantle, resigns 
himself to death. There are no sufierings, which neglected and melan- 
choly pride cannot treat with indifierence. 

Richard Dawes, a critic and grammarian, of great celebrity, was bom 
in I7O8. The place of his birth has not been exactly ascertained ; but 
the hamlet of Stapleton, in the parish of Market-Bosworth, in Leicester- 
shire, is said to be entitled to that honour ; for a Dr. Dawes, who had 
the character of being a great scholar, and was, according to the fashion 
of his time, a searcher after the Philosopher's Stone, resided there in the 
beginning of the last century, and is supposed to have been his father, 
though the register of Barwell, which is the name of the parish in which 
. Stapleton is situated, contains no evidence of the fact. All the tradition, 
that the author of the History of Leicestershire could hear on the subject, 
was, that he was bom in Market-Bosworth, or somewhere in that neigh- 
bourhood. 

Though I can see no reason to dispute his being a Leicestershire man, 
yet, my apprehension is, that he was descended from a Westmorland fa- 
mily, who were long seated in the parishes of Barton and Bampton, in 
that county. Dr. Lancelot Dawes, one of the founders of Barton 
3chool, was a Fellow of Queen's College, Oxford, became a Prebendary 
of Carlisle and Rector of Asby, and Vicar of Barton. He purchased of 
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the Hodgsons of Bdirton a moiety of the rectorial lythes of that parish,* 
which descended to his nephew, Thomas, who had two sons, Lancelot 
aild John. This Br. Dawes died in 1653. A family of the same name 
also had -property in Martindale, in the same parish, and, if my Conjec- 
taire be right was that from which Richard Dawes originated. The 
grounds for this conjecture arestated in the following genealogical sketch. 



L Philip Jackson, a rdation of Thomas Jackson (a)^ a 
(^ebrated achoohnaster at Bamptony in West* 
morland, who died in 1719 : and also of Richard 
Jackson, who ^^as succesnvely master of the 
Grammar Schools of Bampton, Kendal, and Ap* 
pleby, in the time of (jharles the Second, and 
*'one of the most eminent teachers of his time.*' 
This Philip died Dec. 2, 1824. 



Jane, who died 
Oct «0, 1739, 
aged 70. 



II. 1. Philip = Isabella, widow of Rich. 2. Martha Jack- 3. Olaye Jackson 4. Mary Jackson 



Jackson died 
Sq).l 1,1770, 
aged 712. 



Allison, who was a 
conveyancer at Rose* 

S'll, in Westmorland. 
[er maiden name was 
probably Hobson. She 
resided at one time at the first house above 
Measend-becks, on the mai^n of the lake 
tiaws-water, in Mardale, and there, about 
50 years since had a sale, at which the Rev. 
John Bowstead,6.D. the present master of 
Bampton School bought two Or three sacks 



son married 
Wm. Judson, 
and died June 
14, 1781, aged 
76. 



died unmarri- 
ed, March 10, 
1793, aged 93. 



married John 
Dawes, who 
had an estate 
hi Martindale, 
in the parish of 
Barton, whidi 
he sold to 
lUchardMoun- 
8€^, of Dutter- 
wick, near 
Bampton. 



full cl Greek and Latin books, which, if my 
memoiy serves me rightly, he used to say h^ belbnged to a great scholar of the n^eone of Diswes, 
who had resided near Newcastie upon Tyne, and was someway related to Mrs. Jackson. I well re- 
collect some of the books being much benoted with critical remarks, on thdr margins. Mrs. Jackson 
died only a very few years since at Hornby in Lancashire. 



I \ I 

IIL 1 died anin&nt 2. Philip Jackson died 3. John Jackson Esq. author 

in Jamaica. of a ** Journey from India 

towards Ekigland in the 

year 1797, by a Route commonly called Overland^ ^c. London, 1799." He sold an 

' estate in Bampton Grange, whidi he inherited firom his father, to Mr. Dawes, a banker 

in London. 



1. John Dawes, a merchant in S. Thomas, also a merchant 3 Dawes, a banker, 

London, died without issue. in London, died without in London, of the housie 

issue. ^ Dawes, D^vaynes, and 

Noble.'* He left issue Vrho inherit pro]i>ert7 firom him in Bamptoti Grange. 

faf ** Utrumque docuit GibMmum, alterum Cl. Lincolniae prassulein, alteram Coll. 'Reg. Oxiob. pr^BpoAtikm, 
«t aliquos plurimos, qui patriae timul et schobe sunt onuuneota.**— (M. I. Hist. Westoi. p. 468.) 

^ He also built the Vicarage House of Barton, and his great nephew, Lancelot Dawes, married 
l^rances, daughter of Thomas Fletcher, of Strickland, Esq. and wrote a remarkable epitaph to her 
memory, which is printed in Bum and Nicholson's Hbtory of Westmorland. For some notices 
respecting the Hodgsons of Barton Kutk (of whom Dr. Dawes purchased a part of ^e great tithes of 
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This connection by marriage between Mrs. Jackson and the family of 
Dawes, was, I apprehend, the reason why the effects of Richard Dawes 
fell into her hands ; and the hints here thrown together, may possibly 
serve as a useful clue to any future investigator, who may wish to make 
further researches into the pedigree of the family from which Dawes wa» 
descended. 

Mr. Dawes's birth-place and parentage are not, however, the only ob- 
scure places in the history of his early life : it is equally uncertain where, 
or under whom, he received the first rudiments of his education : for 
though it is known that he had the advantage of the lectures of Anthony 
Blackwall, in the school of Market-Bosworth ; yet because that excel- 
lent teacher and grammarian did not remove to that place, from Derby, 
till 17^2> Dawes could not be less than fourteen years old, when he first 
became his pupil, and must, of course, at that period of life, have made 
considerable progress in classical learning. Under that able instructor 
it is, however, probable that he first began to be initiated into those* 
mysteries of grammar, which can never be made intelligible to ordinary, 
minds ; but which gradually unfolded to his understanding the niceties 
and beauties of the antient Hellenick tongues- 

That his parents were not wealthy may be inferred from his entering 
Cambridge as a scholar of the lowest rank ; for, in 1725, when he was 
then only about 17 years old, he was admitted a sizar of Emanuel Col- 
lege, in that University. 

Two years after his matriculation he published a " Themo-thriambic 
Idyl,'* intituled " The Lamentation of the University of Cambridge for 
the Death of George the Rrst, the beneficent King of Great Britain j 

that parish) see also the same wori^ p. 401, line 44, and pp. 404 and 400. They generally wrote thdr 
name Hudson ; though George Hudson, mentioned by Bum at p. 404, is called Qeorge Hodgsone in 
Bishop Barnes' Survey, and the name of his ancestor (who married Elizabeth Lancaster, a descendant 
of Ivo de Taylbo3rs, a great captain of the conquerer) is written ** John Hodgson" (Idem. p. 401 and 
31 — 34). A great author, however, speaking of the origin of English surnames, says ** one it 
called Hodgeson if his father were Roger;" and ** Hodson comes from Hod or Oddo** (Remmns^ ^c. p. 
9£— 1 15). Cadets of this fiunily of Hodgson are still seated in Mardndale, and a branch of them re- 
sided in the b^g^ning of the last century in Glenridden, in Faterdale, and afterwards in the parishes of 
Bhap and Bampton, in Westmoriand, the ascending line of which last branch is, at present, as fol- 
lows :— Richard-Wellington son of John, son of Isaac, son of John, son of Isaac of Glenridden. 
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imd her rejoycings on the peaceful and auspicious succession of the most 

potent prince George the Second, the heir of his father's virtues and 

throne. Cambridge, I727.*' This performance is a good-tempered 

dialogue between one Falaemon, and two young men, who, from their 

names, DamcBtas and Thyrsis, mighty like the Coiydon and Thyrsis of 

Virgil, be supposed to be 

Ambo floroites aetatibus, Arcades ambo ; 

for he introduces them, as 

a line which, in justice to the verse of Theocritus, 

ought to have appeared between quotations. This Pastoral is in 89 lines, 
and has been reprinted by Mr. Kidd, who remarks, ** that if one of 
Dawes's pupils, in after years, had made the first syllable of xiwm short, 
as he has done in this juvenile composition, the offender would certainly 
have had to tremble under the ferula of this flogging Orbilius, who, for 
one sin of false quantity, would have made his skin as black and blue as 
his nurse's cloak." 

In 1729, he took the degree of Bachelor of Arts ; and on the 2d of 
October, I7SI, was chosen a Fellow of his own College on the nomina- 
tion of Sir Wolstan Dixie, Bart, who was a Market-Bosworth man, and 
probably patronized him before he went to the University. In 1733 he 
obtained the degree of Master of Arts ; and, in the following year, was 
an unsuccessful candidate for the office of Esquire Beadle, in Cambridge. 
That his talents had now brought him into celebrity, may be inferred 
from the struggle he made for that situation ; but what were the causes 
of his disappointment, and the effects of it upon his own mind, are no 
where related. The indolent and sedentary way in which he is said to 
have lived, while he was at Cambridge, probably originated in a me- 
lancholy turn of mind, which loved to indulge itself in solitary contem^ 
plations of its own powers, and to look down upon the trifling labours 
and intriguing schemes of the society that was about him, with a sort 
of misanthropic scorn ; and to vent its embittered feelings in such harsh 
and sarcastic expresssions as created him more enemies among the busy 
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and self-intereated m^ny, thaa the splendour of his talents could procure 
hioQ friends s^mong the generous and learned few. £[is temper, too, W£» 
exceedingly irascible j and Dx. Kippis says, that, while he was at Cam- 
l^ridge, "^ distinguished himself hy soi3ie peculiarities of conduct ;" aud 
occasionally ''took such liberties, on certain topics, aa gave great offence 
to those about him/' 

One of his peculiarities is related. When care for his health compel- 
led him to rouse himself out of the state of bodily inactivity into which 
his leisure and studies had brought him, he chose bell-ringing as an ex- 
ercise, and ^' being of a strong athletic frame of body,'' and impelled in 
every thing in which he engaged by " such a genius" as " could not stop 
at mediocrity, he quickly became the leader of the band, and carried the 
art to the highest perfection/' The stage of this new performance was 
in the tower of the church of St. Mary-the-Great, in Cambridge, to the 
ringers of the peal of bells in which Margaret of Richmond* had be- 
queathed a certain allowance of ale, in which Dawes made no scruple of 
indulging, after a long lesson in campanology : and, on such occasions, 
he seasoned " the nut brown draughts" with a spicery of wit and hu- 
mour, in which he was rich and overflowing, when his spirits were high 
enough to bring him into the kind of company in which he delighted. 
The pungency and perfume of his mirth and raillery were not, however^ 
of a kind to be relished over potations of a politer kind than ale ; and his 
want of success in being promoted to the office he had lately aspired to, 
may be fairiy enough attributed to his associating with companions un- 
suitable to a gownsman, and amusing them with humour and opinions, 
which became the subject of conversations, and were at variance with the 
prevailing opinions of the University. This anecdote in bell-ringing is 
given by Mr. Kidd, on the authority of the late Dr. Paley's father, who had 
many humourous tales respecting Dawes, and had been a crony of his ^t 
Cambridge, where they studied Terence and Bentley 's Xx;iutrftM together* 

* Maigaret daughter and bar of John, Duke of Somerset, grandson of John of Grannt ? ^e n^urried 

* 

—Firstly, Edm. Earl of Richmond, by whom she became mother of Hen. VII. ; secondly, Heniy, 
son of Humph. Duke of Buddngham ; and diird]y» Tho. Stanley, Earl of Derby. She was also the 
i;^der of Qma^a CfMegg^ Cambndfe. (Dug. Bar. IL S37, and Bum's Bed. Law under MwaOeriei.} 
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On the occasion of the marriage of the Prijice of Wales in 1736> his 
talent for Greek versification was a second time called into action in an 
epithalamium under the following title, ** The congratulation of the 
University of Cambridge, on the very auspicious marriage of Frederick 
Prince of Wales and Augusta Princess of Saxe-Gotha. Cambridge, 
printed at the University Press. 1736.'* It consists of 50 hexameter 
lines ; and is reprinted in Mr. Kidd's Appendix. 

In the same year ** Proposals" were issued " for printing, by subscrip- 
tion, the First Book of Paradise Lost, rendered into Greek Verse, with 
Notes by Richard Dawes, M. A., Fellow of Emanuel College, Cam- 
bridge." The original title is in Latin, and accompanied with a speci- 
men of the translation of the apostrophe, which commences with 

' « Farewell happy fields 

** Where joy for ever dwells," _— _— 

and ends with the line 

'* Better to reign in hell than serve in heaven/' 

He proposed to put the book to press ^^ as soon as a competent number 
had subscribed ;" and to ^' proceed to the second book, and so on, if he 
met with sufficient encouragement." This tract has also been re-printed, 
and its ** Specimen'* commented upon by Mr. Kidd. The translator, 
indeed, soon found occasion to quarrel with it himself. The search he 
was daily making into the minuti^ and niceties of the Greek language, 
the discoveries which his own sagacity first elicited, and the ordinary 
efiect of application gradually gave him such enlarged and luminous 
views into the subject of his favourite study, as to make him dissatisfied 
with a work from the publication of which he had, a year or two ago, ex- 
pected to be gratified with the approbation of scholars. But where is 
the composition in which an acute and fastidious mind cannot discoveir 
some fault? When he began to review his translation of Milton, or, as 
he calls it, " to prune his vines,** he found it full of grammatical inac- 
curacies (solecisms scaterej ; and ingenuously took occasion to quarrel, 
even with the first word in the specimen which he gave in his proposal, 
and pointed out seven other errors or improprieties in language, which he 
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was not aware that any one else had detected.* Dr. Kippis remarks that 
*' it was customary with him, in conversation, humourously to expose 
his version to ridicule, and, therefore, though he had actually completed 
his design, by translating the whole First Book of the Paradise Lost, it 
is no wonder that he did not commit it to press.'^ 

We come now to an important aera of his life. At the age of thirty^ 
on the 10th of July, 1738, he was appointed Head-Master of the Royal 
Grammar School in Newcastle upon Tjme, and, on the 9th of October 
following, was admitted to the concurrent office of Master of the Hospi- 
tal of St. Mary the Virgin, in the Westgate, in that town. Prior to his 
election these offices had been frequently filled by men of the first talent* 
Rudd, a famous grammarian and antiquary, and Dr. Jurin (before he 
sat in the chair of the CoUege of Physicians, and became Secretary to the 
Royal Society in London), successively held them ; and, in selecting 
Dawes to preside over a seminary that ranked in the highest scale of re- 
putation among similar institutions in the north of England, we cannot 
suppose that the Common Council of Newcastle were guided in their 
choice by motives of favouritism ; but brought into their town a person 
who had begun to shine in the bright constellation of learned men that 
illuminated the reign of George the Second. He had now been thirteen 
years, five as a student, nine as a graduate, and seven as a fellow, 
enjoying the academic advantages of one of the first universities of the 
world ; every day in company with the learned members of the society 
to which he belonged ; and storing his mind with the species of litera- 
ture which his genius inclined him to, and which peculiarly fitted him to 
excel as a master in a great public school. 

For some time after he settled in Newcastle no mention of him occurs. 
Nothing is said of him, either as a teacher or as an author. He only, 
however, retired for a short time out of notice to re appear in the eyes of 
every genuine scholar in a new and splendid character, touching with 
talismanic hand, the obscurities and inaccuracies which perplexed the 
poetry of antient Greece and Rome, and converting them into their pri- 
mitive forms and beauty. 

♦ Mis. Crit PneC p. v. 
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^ Some time previous to the year 1745, he addressed " to the Rev. Br. 
Taylor/* a letter/ dated "Newcastle, May 81st," but without adding 
the year. Dr. Taylor himself was an eminent classical scholar, a com** 
mentator on the works of Lysias and Demosthenes, author of a well-- 
known work on the " Elements of the Civil Law,** and a distinguished 
antiquary. He had somewhere " advanced that the ancient Greeks ex* 
pressed the power EI by the single vowel E. The authorities to which 
he had appealed, seemed to" Mr Dawes " to be inconclusive,** on which 
account he hinted to him " such objections as the principal of those au- 
thorities seemed liable to, desiring at the same time,** that if Dr. Taylor 
could furnish any more " he would be so kind as to communicate them.** 
That **favour** was "readily granted** and, in the letter before us, Mr. 
Dawes, with great acuteness and power of argument, makes it appear that 
the authorities upon which Dr. Taylor " built his hypothesis, are not able 
to support it.** Muqh of the reasoning advanced in this letter appeared 
soon after in a printed form. But, besides its being written in a clear and 
nervous style, and being an excellent specimen of our author*s talent in 
controversial criticism : it contains, in its concluding paragraph, a full 
developement of his literary plans. " I am preparing,** says he, " for 
the press, a volume in the critical way (which I shall desire the favour of 
you to revise), with the following inscription : — ^Emendationes in Poetas 
GrsBCOS, Aristophanem, Euripidem,Sophoclem, Eschylum^ Callimachum, 
Theocritum, Hndarum, Hesiodum, Homerum. Frsemittitur Dissertatio 
de prffidpuis Poetarum dramaticorum Metris, uti et de Accentibus cum 
4^fbftf^if turn veris. Hanc exdpiunt Animadversiones in CL Bentleij 
Emendationes in duas priores Aristophanis Fabulas. In Prsefatione 
autem disseritur de Aspiratione "vau prout in Sermone Homerico obtine- 
bat. Agmen extremum claudunt alters Animadversiones in Phileleu- 
theri Lipsiensis sive Bentleij Emendationes in Meandri et Philemonis 
Reliquias.** "I have**, he continues, "a pretty large apparatus out of 
which these emendations will be selected ; upon Aristophanes, in par- 
ticular, about 1500.** ' 

- • Printed first at the end of Bentley't Letters^ by Bulmer, London, 1607 ; and teoondlj in KIdd't 
second edition of the Mincdlanea Critica. 
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In 174^9 the prefatory part of this plan appeared in his great and 
only published work on Emendatory Criticism, under the title of MIS- 
CELLANEA CRITICA.* The first five pages of the address to the 
reader are taken up with discussing the '^solecisms'' committed in the 
specimen of his Greek translation of Paradise Lost« Then he proceeds to 
state that he had judged it better to employ the little leisure he enjoyed 
in correcting the works of the antient Greek poets, than in perfecting his 
promised Translation ; and that, he hoped, that the ingenuous severity he 
had employed over his own performance, might be advanced as a proof 
that, when he had found occasion to differ in opinion with learned men, 
he had not done so from the motive of lessening their merit, but of he* 
ing of service to sound learning. The subjects treated upon in the five 
sections of the work are as follow : — 

I. *^ Sekct emendations qfTerentianusMavrus^^* who was a grammarian 
kbout the beginning of the third centuiy ; and wrote in Latin verse, on 
the powers of letters and the laws of metre. 

II. " Examples qfthe "want of accuracy in the Oxford edition qfPindarJ^^ 
In this section he displays an accurate knowledge of the prosody and 
structure of Pindar's stanzas ; and great skill and sagslcity in detecting 
the errors committed by transcribers of manuscript copies, and editors 
of the printed editions of the " deep-mouthed" bard. 

III. ^^ On the trix eriwmation of the Greek language. The reason and 
design qf the Attic futures varying from the Ionic. The different use qf 
the sufytinctive and optative moods. Errors comtnitted in the syllabic quan^ 
tlty of certain words, by [Bentley] the late editor qf CaUimachus. Etnen^ 
dations qf CaUimachus.** Bentley, in 1741 j the year before he died, had 

#*<Mi8ceUanea Critica in Sectiones quinque dispardta. Scripsit Ridiardiu DlBwes^ A. BL C6ll. 
Emman. apud Cantabrigieiises non ita pridem Socius; hodie Ludo Literario et Cierontooomio apud 
Novocastrofises Pnefectus. Cantabrigise Typis academids excudit J. Bentham. Veneunt apud Gul. 
Thuiibourn Cantab, et Johan. Beecroft, Lond. MDCCXLV." The volume is in octavo, and contains 
356 pages, of which 8 at the end are taken up with ** Addenda et Corrigenda," besides the leaf con- 
taining the title page, vii pages of pre&ce, and another leaf for the title of the 5 sections into whidi Uie 
work is divided. Mr. Hubbard, who was Senior Fellow of Emmanuel, and Dr. Mason, of Trinity CoU 
lege, assisted in carrying the work through the press ; and Bishop Burgess, says, that Dr. Fanner, who 
was Master of Emmanuel, showed him a MS. of Dawes, which contained the substance of the Bfiioel* 
lanea, which thdr author had enriched with a vast store of erudition in bis printed work. 
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published a Collection of the Fragments of Callimachns with Annota- 
tions, to which he appended the remains of Theognis. The edition upon 
Ihe whole has been considered good. But Dawes despised the editor's 
learning j and, therefore, assailed his literary fame in this section. He 
had, indeed, in the first section, said, of the great champion against the 
genuineness of the Epistles attributed to Phalaris, that "he knew nothing 
of Greek, but from indexes'* : and, though he took care not to differ with 
him, in print, till he was dead, it is still to be borne in mind that it re- 
quired great boldness and consciousness of his own powers and attain- 
ments to assail the literary memory of a man, who had reigned so many 
years over the republic of classical learning in England. This section, 
however, abating its severity, must always be considered as a master-piece 
of grammar and profound criticism : bitter and sarcastic at its beginning; 
as it proceeds, ironical in its interrogatories and contemptuous in its ex- 
clamations ; and, at its end, overpowering and triumphant. His obser- 
vations on some of the Greek moods and tenses, contain distinctions, 
which were unknown to grammarians before his time. 

IV • An Essay both on the prosodical and analogical Power of the Conso- 
nant, or aspiration, Vau, as it is retained in ihe text of Homer. This sec- 
tion also is a master-piece of investigation, in which the origin and power 
of the Vau, or ^olic Digamma F, are clearly traced and illustrated ; and 
in which some of Bentley's notions are successfully ridiculed and refuted. 
The Digamma was pronounced like the English W. It was a favourite 
subject of its author, and, in illustration of it, he brought such a force 
of clear and convincing evidence, as to obtain among the scholars of 
his day, the epithet of ^olic Digamma Dawes. It is, however, certain 
that some of his positions in this section are incorrect, especially where 
he affirms, against Bentley, that Homer wrote in the Ionic, and not in 
the ^olic dialect, a subject which the Bishop of Salisbury has treated 
and settled with great skill in his commentary on this chapter. 

V. The Design of ihe Ictus or Accents observed by the Attic Greeks. Se- 
lect Emendations to each (fthe Plays of Aristophanes. Miscellaneous Ob- 
servations on Euripides, Sophocles and JEschylus. This section occupies 
nearly half the book, and contains much information, especially in 

VOL. II. X 
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prosody, which was, in a great measure, new to the critical world when it 
was published. Reiske, an author who knew well enough how to blow 
hot and cold on the same subject, has observed of the whole bodi:, that it 
is rich in excellent matter from beginning to end, but that in the fifth 
section, which is the best, the Greek dramatists, and Aristophanes 
especially, are touched with such a masterly hand, that he who wishes to 
feast on the honey of Attic comedy must never want this work. *' The 
great Valkner too, and his excellent disciples, Fierson and Koen, have 
spoken of it in terms of distinguished commendation." Bowyer and 
others, in consideration of the author's intimate acquaintance with the 
niceties and elegances of the Greek language, conferred on him the 
epithet of ExxnfuuirmrHf and Mr. Tate has also very justly observed, that 
Dawes's '' contributions to metrical knowledge can never be estimated 
too highly,'' while of himself it may with equal justice be said, that, on 
this nice, curious, and scholar-like subject, he has, in his *' Introduction 
to the principal tragic and common Metres," taken the most accurate 
survey that has hitherto been made of it, and reduced it into a dear and 
comprehensive form; and in his ^^Canones Dawesiam xi," has, with 
great skill, extracted the principal of Dawes's doctrines on the subject 
of Greek Syntax, and illustrated them with admirable force and fiilness 
of examples.* 

To these testimonies of learned men to the excellence of the Miscel- 
lanea Critica, numerous others, both of our own and foreign countries, 
might be advanced from the memoir on its author by Dr. Kippis, and 
from the elaborate prefaces to it by Dr. Burgess and Mr. Kidd. Brunck 
held it in the highest estimation, and recommended it in the warmest 
terms to eveiy scholar j and the works of Musgrave, Tyrwhitt, and 
Porson are scattered with enconiums upon it : but the reception it met 
with in its author's life time, and the high reputation in which it has 
ever since been holden by scholars are still more strongly shown, by the 
number of editions it has gone through. 

Dr. Burgess, the present Bishop o£ SaUsbury, in 1781^ published a new 
edition of it, which he dedicated to Thomas Tyrwhitt, the illustrious 

•Gibson's Theatre of the Greeks. Camb. 18ie7» p. 3S6 and 460. 
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editor of Aristotle's Poetics, and annotator upon the works of Chaucer 
and Shakspeare. It was enriched with a new preface of 4S pages 
containing notices respecting Dawes's life and a luminous, review 
of the Mi^^Uanea Criticay to which he appended 188 pages of annota* 
tions and six copious and useful indexes of matters treated upon in the 
original text of Dawes and in the editor's own prefaces and appendix. 
This edition issued from the Clarendon Press : it was a juvenile undelr.- 
taking) and raised its editor into high celebrity among critics and 
scholars. The indexes to it are a proof of the high estimation in which 
Dr. Burgess held that species of literary keys : and of the disregard he 
had for Dawes's sneer over the memory of Bentley— that he knew nothing 
of Greek but ttom indexes. This edition by Dr. Burgess was reprinted 
at Leipsic in 1800. 

In 1817 Mr. Kidd, the learned editor of Optisctila Ruhnkeniana, gave 
the public a fourth edition of this work accom{mnied with considerable 
additions to the notes upon the text and the notices respecting the 
author's life by the Bishop of Salisbury ; and in 1827 a fifth edition of 
the original work in which the prefaces are still further enlarged, the 
notes enriched with new reasoning and illustrations, and a curious app^i- 
dix given of the author's proposals fer printing his Greek translation 
of the first book of Paradise Lost, the letter to Dr. Taylor already 
noticed, and extracts from advertis^nents and pamphlets, which origi- 
nated in disputes with the people of Newcastle after the publication of 
the Miscellanea CriUca. 

But, afler witnessing the flattering reception tiie MisceUania Critica 
met with, at its first iq)pearance, and, seeing it soon ranked among the 
best standard books, and largely and luminoudy commented upon, it is 
only justice to observe that it is not wiiiiout its peculiarities and faults. 
Dr. Buigess has noticed the inconvenience of its method of jmning two 
words in one, instead of using the apostn^e where the laws of verse 
require that a letter or syllable should be omitted where a word ending 
with a vowd, is succeeded by one beginmng with a vowel, as y«f fbr vV» 
yfyimr^tff for yiy«»«i^ «»> ntf for « uff besides the omission of the accents op 
Greek words, and othar mmilar peculiarities, which might Bot meet 
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adepts in Greek in the form of difficulties, but could not fail to impede 
and perplex the way of a tyro. Mr. Tate has also observed that " a very 
iiseful article might be formed under the name * Errores Dawesiant ;' '' 
for ** the detection of ingenious error in clever men affords instruction as 
well as amusementi if properly considered. The quick may learn mo- 
desty and the slow may derive encouragement from the same lesson.''-— 
f Gibson^ s Theatre of the Greeks^ p. 351.) Perhaps the greatest fault of 
the book is its style, which by being over curiously and artificially con- 
structed is often difficult, and sometimes obscure. It is rapid, forcible, 
and pure, but like a full stream rushing over a confined and inclining 
bed, it sometimes becomes too deep to be translucent to ordinary eyes. It 
is more copious than graceful. The sentences are dressed in such succinct 
and idiomatic brevity, that one, who wishes to admire the beauty of its rea- 
soning, must not be a stranger to the niceties of phraseology in fashion 
among the Latin authors of the Augustan age. The book, at any rate, 
can be useful only to scholars ; and, commercially speaking, itsLatingarb 
may have procured it a more extensive circulation, in foreign countries, 
than it could have obtained if it had been originally published in Eng- 
lish ; but, when it is considered that the true intent of critical books is 
to give facility to students in obtaining a knowledge of the subjects they 
treat upon, it cannot but be matter of regret that such knowledge should 
often be clouded and obscured by an affectation of acquaintance with un- 
common words and modes of phraseology : and that Mr. Dawes's book 
did not appear at first in English is to be still more deeply regretted, 
since we have become acquainted with his masterly style of writing in 
that language, in his letter to Dr. Taylor. Is there no one to be found 
with leisure and ability to translate this excellent work, and thereby to 
give to minds that travel slowly through the literature of Greece and 
Rome, accompanied as they go with grammarians and lexicographers for 
their guides, some opportunity of beholding and enjoying the beauties 
of that rich and ever-varjdng scenery, which charm the fleet and wing- 
footed sons of Hermes in their aerial excursions over the gardens of an- 
tient Hellenic and Roman poetry ? 
In closing the view of Dawes's critical labours, it is natural to turn 
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to himself, and observe with what effect upon his own mind he watched 
their reception in the world. Had he firmness to sit in the complacent 
enjoyment of self-approbation, conscious of the benefits he had conferred 
upon his own profession, and regardless alike of the approving voice of 
genuine learning, the detraction of envy, and the common-place criti- 
cisms of the multitude of the wise? There were times when neither 
admiration, nor envy, nor vulgar wisdom, could find any pleasure in his 
company ; when mercy and pity were the only beings that could be 
gratified by visiting him ; when praise fell upon him as cheerlessly as 
sunshine comes over sorrow. Dr. Keppis has observed that the pecu- 
liarities of conduct, by which he was distinguished at the universities, 
** probably arose from a dash of insanity in his constitution.** I wish I 
could have dashed this assertion out of the page of history, and thrown 
a veil of everlasting oblivion over it. For who is there who does not 
feel the best and holiest sympatiiies of his nature afflicted, and shudder, 
when he recollects how many powerful minds, the sun of whose genius 
could have dimmed all the intellectual constellations around them, have 
nevertheless been subjected to have their understandings darkened by 
this <^ heaviest of human afflictions,*' and themselves made the sport of 
ignorance and folly. 

« From this day forth 

m use you for my mirth, yea, for my laughter 
When you are waspish,'' 

was a threat, the bitterness of which, from the morbid irritability of his 
mind, poor Dawes too often tasted. '* He fancied that all his friends 
had slighted him or used him ill : and of the jealousy of his temper he 
has left a remarkable instance on a very trifling occasion. His printer, 
by an unfortunate mistake in a passage of Terentianus Maurus, which 
Mr. Dawes had produced in order to correct, had inserted a comma 
that destroyed the merit of the emendation. In consequence of this 
involuntary error, our author in the addenda to his Miscellanea has 
expressed himself with great indignation. He declares he could not 
conjecture what fault he had committed against the printer, that 
he should envy him the honour, whatever it was, that was due to his 
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«- 

correctioo : and he adds^ that he knows not how it happened, that iat 

several years past he had been ill used by those frcmi whom he had 
deserved better treatment'** 

Dr. Parr told Mr. Tate that the Emanuel men of Dawes's standing 
were all Tories little short of Jacobites. Hence, in the violence of party 
spirit, they carried their dislike to Bentley to the greatest height. Old 
Harry Hubbard who was senior fellow of that college, and an excellent 
man, but no lover of the Georges, in conjunction with Dr. Mason, 
assisted, as has been observed, in carrying the Miscellanea through the 
press. But I do not see that Dawes's uncourtly mode of speaking of 
Bentley is to be attributed to bitterness of party feeling. His odes <m 
the death of George the first, the accession of George the Second, and 
the marriage of Frederick Prince of Wales, if they are to be attributed 
to honest feeling, are proofs of his attachment to tiie interest of the House 
of Brunswick. Besides which, he says himself that after he had given a 
specimen of his severity over his own errors, he hoped it wouldbe taken as 
a proof, that as often as he had occasion to differ from learned men and to 
charge them with errors, it was not done from a wish to detract from 
their true merits, but solely for the improvement of genuine learning. 
I would, therefore, attribute his complaints against the defection and 
ingratitude of his friends, as well as his asperity of criticism, to the 
saddening effects of temporary delusion : when he was in his better 
moments and his reason was fully capable of resolving the darkest criti- 
cal difficulties, there was still a gloom and dei^ndency over all the 
views that connected him with humanity. It was on this account t^t 
his ^^ situation at Newcastle was neither so happy nor so usefid as might 
have been expected :'' this faQure in his office as a schoolmaster '^wm,'' 
as Dr. Kippis remarks, '^ owing to the excentricity of his disposition ; 
and, indeed, to his imagination being in some respects disturbed.'*-^ 
" With the Corporation** of that town " he had got involved in alterca- 
tions, and he adopted a singular method of displaying his resentment or 
rather his contempt ; for in teaching the boys at school, he made them 
translate the Greek word for Ass'mio Alderman^ which 8<mie of the lads 

♦ Kippis. 
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did seriously, though otherwise well instructed,"* — " a practice, which 
habit rendered so inveterate, that some of his pupils inadvertently used 
the same expression with very ludicrous effect in their public college 
exercises."t 

I have not yet been able to discover the immediate cause of his quar- 
rels with the Corporation. Probably, as Dr. Kippis observes, it was 
connected with his occasionally unfortunate state of mind and conse- 
quent desertion of his school. With the helm of his own understanding 
shattered and weak, when he once got into disputes with his patrons, 
and supposed that he saw others, from whom he might have expected 
gratitude and kindness, treating him with coldness and neglect, it is not 
to be wondered, that he should be blown into an ocean of difficulties 
by the storm of his own poignant wit and irascible temper. 

Of the iU treatmenl, wulhe imagined he experienL ft<m, «.me of 
his townsmen, he has left us an account in a pamphlet, which he pub- 
lished under the title of Extracts Jrom a MS. Pamphlet in&iled the 
Tittle Tattle Mongers, No. L§ This curious performance, with 
<^ the titles of the Extracts" had been weekly announced in the Nern- 
castie Courant from April 5 to May SI in 1746. I have been favoured 
with a sight of it from the valuable collection of local books and manu- 
scripts ci an intelligent member of this society ; and after reading it 
over more than once, I have had no eyes or judgment to find any' 
symptoms of its being the produce of a disordered intellect. It certainly 
was not prudent to publish it at all : but one of his mottos, 

^^ Malta diuque tali; tandem patientia victa est,'* 
shows that he had suffered indignities till his patience was conquered ; 

^ Kippis. t Surtees' Hist Dur. iL 84. 

$ It is in l£mo. ^ printed ftt Newcastle upon T^ne in the year MDCCXLVIL by John White." 
pp. 40. A copy of it. No. 1211, sold for 4L 5s. at Mr. Brocketf s sale. Under ^the titles of the 
Extracts on page 2 " it contains the following ^ N. B. There will soon be sent to press No. IL con- 
sisting o^ 1. The principal contents of some letters from Fhilarchus to Polemarchon^ ^c, with a 
commentaiy. 2. Professor Fungus's lecture on PRUDENCE alias Scoundrehsm ; with notes. — 
And soon after that. No. HL, connsting of characters of some of the gentlemen of the corporation of 
IiOgoponon, alias the Vengeful Brotherhood^ or Fungut CUm!^ Bendes which, an advertisement m die 
Newcastle Ck>urant, in April and May 1747> announces in addition to the three ^ Extracts" published 
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and, after that was done, I apprehend few in a similar situation could 
have found a more effectual engine for assailing their enemies, and 
scattering among them the bitter arrows of irony and scorn than Mr. 
Dawes invented in the Tittle Tattle Mangers. That parts of it are of 
a most uncourtly nature is no argument against its fitness for the pur- 
pose for which it was intended. A good general adapts his mode of 
attack to the nature of the fortress he has to reduce, and our author, 
finding no other mode of silencing the disturbers of his peace, made a 
laughing stock of their pretensions to judge on learned matters ; and 
threw contempt and humiliation with unspairing hand on all their pur- 
suits and acquirements. His second motto is 

** Tumo tempus erit : magno cum optayerit emptum 
Intactum Pallanta.'' 

That this attack had the effect of creating fear and shame is plain 
from the impression of the pamphlet, which contained it, having been 
as far as possible bought up and destroyed. Very few copies of it got 
into circulation. Indeed the learning and criticisms, with which its 
raillery and satire are blended, made it unintelligible to general readers, 
and consequently limited its circulation to a few. 

The first extract is on ^'the Origin of the Names Neusawanasa and 

in No. L ** TV, the character of Porcus. Porcus wUh a pen in his hand, recommended as a prover- 
bial ezpresBbn to answer the latin Asnmu ad Lyram. V. the character of Strepsodicus." And the 
same Newspi^er from October ] to November 14, 1747, has the foUowing advertisement : — 

«SP££DILY WILL BE PUBLISHED, 
'< I. Philonoi Antipolypngmonis Epistola ad juTenum «XflC^«v«;^vy«^AMip«v Antonium Adcew, M. B. Coll. 
Emman. apud Cantabrigienaes, non ita pridem Paeudo-Sodo-Commeiittlem, JEachyli cditiones promisKMrem. 
In qua o iufm. ckiVtr fuHvwm caputs ex suis virtutibus ornatur, 

* Quid digDum tanto feret hie promistor blatu? 

' Parturiunt montes, nascetur ridiculus mus, 

• * Quod medicorum est 

< Promittant medici Hoa. 

* O Ziw ! o<n) fi%f ruf aXa^^metf ««ji*<^i/, i^nf it t»» »futAuif ! Luc, 

'Temiror, Antoni.* Cic. 

<* II. Consilii a PoKtobmo Tknmmida, Academis Panalazonics alumno, undedmum aetatif annum agentr, 
de Lycophrone edendo suscepti dedaratio. ' 

' 0f $Ui THs ynyivfif 
* AXal^*nv6fi*ut X6$y vfri^nxavrio-aiv.* AaisropH.*' 
These advertisements, in an abridged form, and some extracts from the ** Tittle Tattle Mongers" are given with 
notes in Kidd's last edition of the « MiseeUemea CHHea.** 
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Logopoiion with a genera! character of the Log^^fiofioDs/' The former 
of which names means, Queen qf Islands, and the latter the town of 
Tittle Tattk» Both of them, be says, were imposed bj Homer, who 
made an eitpeditton to tiiis island and visited most of its principal towns. 
He then proceeds to state the process of reasoning by which some of 
the genii of Logopcmon came to discover the derivation of these names, 
the result of which was, that a Logopoiion, a Log o' wood, a sow, and 
an ass were tantamount contemptuous expressions, imposed upon their 
torwu and country by one Philhomeri;^ purely in contempt and abuse <^ 
them. After this he introduces certain gentlemen and ladies (^ Logo^ 
poiion imder feigned names. Who the ladies were who had a heart to 
break a bruised reed and could render themselves worthy oih&oig 
noted and remarked upon by Dawes's critical pen, he has left us no 
li^t to assist in discoTering;: and we will not take up a taper to go on 
so ungallant and invidiow an errand as to seardi for their real names. 
Dr. Adam Adcew, whom he designates by the names of Poh/pragmon and 
Fungus, was, as a physician in Newcastle and to great distances ai^und 
it, as Mr. Nichol hasremarked, tiie Raddifibof his day. He realized agreat 
fortune. Few are now aUve who remembered him ; but mair^ amusing 
istnecdotes are sdH told oS him about Newcastle^ which represent him as 
a character fuU of life, pleasantry, and bustle ; very prompt and decisive 
in all his proceedings j but no way remarkable, when he chose, for 
urbanity of manners or chtrice of words. Dawes in this Extract speak- 
ing of himself says, his nose was somewhat apish ; and that this Socratic 
turn of a principal feature in his face had often teen an object of 
Fungus's wit in conversation. Once, in particular, aft^r racking his 
noddle for a month ha# to draw the critic's picture at fiill length, and 
after caMing in the assistance of some learned friend, or perhaps an 
index to Martisd, he produced upon a scrap of paper, a piece of daub- 
ing, subscribed vAik 

*^ Noa ^tdcimqiie datum e«t habere nasum," 
and sent it to Dawes, who, after showing that habere nasum has there no 
relation to the featuresp but means *' sense, sagacity^ and ingenuity," 
says — " what is still more unlucky for the pleasant animal, the line is 

VOL. II. Y 
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an epigram upon a stupid buffoon that fancied himself witty and probably 
used to exercise his precious talents upon blemishes in people's features, 
since this is the most abject kind of scurrility, and such as even an idiot 
is equal to/' This Extract also contains a dash at Dr. AskeVs ^^ musical 
son."* and concludes with a qualifying paragraph in which he observes 
^< that he is far from intending to suggest that Logopoiion is entirely des- 
titute of men of real liberality, knowledge, wit, or sense." " Nay even 
this general description is meant to be so far limited, as not to include 
any person whatsoever, by whom I have not been industriously, and 
without provocation, insulted, molested, or depreciated." 

The scope of the second and third Ea:tracts is aimed at Dr. Akenside» 
who had been a pupil under Dawes, and with all his qualifioUions of 
genius as a poet ; of religion and virtue as a man ; and of vivacity and 
eloquent conversation as a companion ; was nevertheless, haughty and 
disputatious ; and even in the generous days of early youth, before he 
was twenty-four years old, had, in the opinion of his preceptor, the malice 
and unmanliness to introduce him into the Pleasures qf Imagination^ in 
the character of a surly cjniic of the name of Momion. The lines in 
which this act of impiety is done, are as follow : — 

*^ Thee too, facetious Momion, wandering here. 
Thee, dreaded censor, oft have I beheld. 
Bewildered unawares : alas I too long 
Flushed with thy comic triumphs and the spoils 
Of sly derision ! till/ on every side. 
Hurling thy random bolts, offended truth 
Assigned thee here thy station with the slaves 



* This was Dr. Anthony Askew, the same gentlemen who is ridiculed respecting his promised 
tion of iBschylus, in the proposals printed in the note p. 164. He was bom in Kendal in 17^> before 
Ids fiither settled in Newcastle, and educated at Sedburgh and Emmanuel college. He probably got a 
considerable share of his education under Dawes. In 1745 he took the degree of B. D. : his propo- 
sal for publishing a new edition of .fischylus was printed in 1746, contained a q>ecimen of the inten- 
ded work, was dedicated to Dr. Mead, is in quarto, but now very scarce. In the same year he studied 
at Leyden, then went with the Embassy to Constantinople, whence he returned by Italy to P&ris in 
1749. In 1750 he became M. D. He had the best private collection of Gretk and Latin books 
and manuscripts that was ever sold in England. It was unique in its day. Dr. Ptor has praised 
him as a sdiolar in the 
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Of folfy. Thy once formidable name 
Shall grace her humble records and be heard 
In 8Coffi( and mockery, bandied from the lips 
Qf all the vengeful brotherhood around. 
So oft the patient victims of thy scorn.'' 

On this passage the author of the Extracts has the following remacks : 
^* A certain illustrious collection of genii have thought proper to apply 
this character personally. The part of the brotherhood they take to 
themselves, and are so kind as to confer that of Momion upon Philhome- 
rus. The poet, indeed, has absolutely denied that the diaracter wb& 
intended personally, and has professed himself astonished at the applica- 
tion. But his pleading non-intention with respect to another gentleman, 
after having declared himself astonished at what was his doctrine, makes 
me ^itertain but a moderate opinion of his veracity. And, in this 
opinion, I am confirmed by the conduct of his friends, the genii, who, 
notwithstanding his remonstrance, persist in the application. Nay, I am 
apt to beUeve, that they, being acquainted with his blushing diffidence, 
instigated, if not hired, him to undertake so notable a prank." He then 
goes on to show, with great clearness and force of reasoning, that ^^ the 
height of bravery to which Virgil raised the character of Tumus, was 
principally calculated with this view, that his hero, ^neas, might, upon 
his victory of Tumus, i4[>pear to a proportionably greater advantage. 
The same conduct had been before observed by Homer, in the case of 
Hector and AchiUes ;" and th«a be enters on new ground of criticism, 
and *^ takes occasion to point out another instance of the Latin poet's ar- 
tifice of making iBneas call Diomedes the bravest of the Graecians,'' 
which he thinks was done for the purpose of raising in the reader's mind 
such an exalted notion of Diomedes' bravery, that the character which 
he had to give of iBneas, in another part of the poem, ** might redound 
to his honour in the highest possible degree." ^^ Had the same character 
of iEneas proceeded from an insignificant worthless creature, nothing 
could have rendered the hero jmore ridiculous." Just so, he remarks, 
** the only way whereby such animals," as those against whom he was 
writing, '^can contribute to the real praise of any person is to depredate 
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him. Hence, by the way, let me recommend to the reflection of the 
genii, what abundant praises they have unwittingly conferred upon 
Philhoraerus (Dawes himself) ; what additional lustre they have given to 
a fair character by endeavouring to blacken it'* "I am so well ac- 
quainted with the state of the case betwixt Philhomerus and them, as 
to be able to affirm that he never was flushed wtdi any triumphs over 
theip* He may, perhaps, have chastised their stupid insolence , but he 
no more triumphed upon this, than upon having corrected an impudent 
boy/' 

Dr. Akenside, in the ** Pleasures qflmaginatumy** had the misfortune 
to mention " the blushing diffidence of youth,'* with reference to himself : 
and Dawes, thinking him not over highly gifted with that amiable re- 
commendation in a young man, honours the passage with an ironical ^* il- 
lustration from a line of some ancient tragedian preserved by Lucian," 
and with frequent quotation, as,«~^^ return we now to the pc^t (^blushing 
diffidence." But, however just his opinion of the Doctor's diffidence 
might be, his estimate of his poem, when he called it, ** such a cob-web 
as the Pleasures of Imagination^* was certainly illiberal and ill-founded. 
It was written at a time of life when its author was capable of compre- 
hending and sketching out vast ideas, but wanting in judgment how to 
arrange and finish all the details of his pictures. In maturer years he 
expunged the offensive passage respecting Momion from his poem, as 
well as some others which Dawes had commented upon in his Extracts. 

It is still, however, to be borne in mind that the circumstance of this 
pamphlet having' never been answered affords no ground of reason to 
believe that its author's conduct in his School was correct, or that the 
prejudice of the people of Logopoiion was unjustly excited against him. 
That he was very highly talented as a grammarian every one must allow. 
But to preside with success over a great public school, requires the rare 
union of many qualifications — great industry and steadiness in conduct 
and opinion, patience and evenness of temper, firmness, dignity 6f 
deportment, discrimination of character, a highly stored and compre- 
hensive mind, an accurate and retentive memory, fluency in lecturing, 
great delight in communicating knowledge, great art in rousing the 
curiosity and exciting the most highly gifted faculties of his pupils, 
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as well s& great ambition in seeing them xiae into offices of usefulness 
and lionanr. That Mr* Dawes was deficient in some of these exoellen* 
ciesy and consequently &iled in attaining eminence and distinction in 
the way <£ life in which he set out, was no just cause of humiliation to 
himself, or of triumph to others. What is there less uncommon than for 
persons to form a mistaken estimate of iheir own powers ? His faults 
seem to have been, a blindness to his own infirmities, blaming every, 
body but himself for want of success, and pertinaciously adhering to 
office when be found himself unpopular. His situation at Newcastle, 
I i^rehend, was this : — ^he was found, firom causes he could neither see 
nor controul, to be unsteady in his attention to his school, resentful of 
ail interference with his management, and cuttingly satirical : but he 
was also firmly seated in his office, and a giant and a king where he was* 
He knew that no man in the neighbourhood dared to measure a lance 
with him in learning ; and he, therefore, among his scholars, threw out 
his wit unsparingly on all he suspected q£ opposing him. Some mode, 
however, was to be taken of removing him ; and a natural, but cruel 
one was applied. The marble which stands for ages unchanged among 
atmospheric tempests, effervesces and bursts by the appHcation of a sim- 
ple acid: and here, the body, which the powerful levers of law and 
reason could not stir, moved like a feather before the breath of ridicule. 
From the playful style of the Extracts it does not, however, appear 
that the lash of derision afflicted his miild with any intense suffering.— * 
They were written in the heat of his quarrel with the Corporation : but 
so far from indulging in complaints of ill usage, their tone is that of 
scoffing and contempt. The war that was waged against him seems to 
haxre stirred his ira^ible and indignant, more than painful and humilia- 
ting feelings. 

On the 22d of September, I746, he made a prx^)osal to resign the of-* 
fice of master of the school, upon which the Coiporation offered him an 
annuity of £80. for -his life, on condition of his resigning both that situ-^ 
ation and the mastership of St. Mary's Hospital, which offer he seems to 
have declined ; for on the 10th of January, 17^> he made new proposals 
to ^e Common Council of terms of resignation, but of what nature does 
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not appear. The negociation, however, was closed on the S6th of 
January, 1749f by the Corporation granting him an annuity of £80. for 
his life, and allowing him to receive a stipulated fine on all renewals of 
pdperty belonging to the Hospital, in which one life had fallen in. On 
the 25th of September following, his annuity was secured to him by a 
bond, under the common seal, and he resigned both offices accordingly. 
The papers containing his correspondence with his patrons, are among 
the archives of the Corporation. ^ 

After resigning the school he retired to a house on the banks of the 
Tyne, at Heworth Shore, where, at that time, only three or four families 
resided. This house stood in a pleasant garden on the east side of the 
rivulet, which divides the Felling and Heworth lands, and close adjoin- 
ing the west side of the garden of the house of the late Mr. Ridiard 
Kell. At present the garden is quite destroyed, and its western verge 
can only be traced by a row of elm trees. In his time, the banks of the 
Tyne, in that neighbourhood, were, on both sides, covered with oak 
wood, and the situation selected by Dawes for his retreat was retired 
and sweet. His chief amusement was rowing a boat on the Tyne ; and, 
when he was well, he walked much in the lanes near his house. His 
companions were few and selected ; but here, as in Cambridge, not al- 
ways chosen on account of their high rank, but with minds congenial to 
his own. He brewed good ale, and a humourous and eccentric black- 
smith at the adjoining hamlet of Bill Quay frequently partook of it A 
person, who remembered him well, told me, that for one year he went 
and resided at the neat but retired village of Monckton, the reputed 
birth place of the venerable Bede j but soon returned to his former hahi- 
tation at Heworth Shore. The same person also said, that her &ther, 
who was a weaver at Heworth, and of the name of Bowes, used to shave 
him three times a week, and that he always knew on entering his room, 
whether he was disturbed in his mind or not ; for when he spoke he was 
right, but, if he was silent, he was in a low state ; and, in these melan- 
choly moments, he would take the razor very gently out of Bowes's hand 
and draw it as gently across his sleeve, without doing him any barm ; 
but, to use the words of the same narrator, ** while he was doing so, a 
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cold fear used to come over my father, lest, when he was in thatiow 
state of mind, he might not be always safe with a razor in his hand. 
My father attended him during all the time he lived both at Heworth 
Shore and at Monckton ; and, when he found him well, would not un- 
commonly stay a whole day with him/' 

He was of a strong frame of body, tall, and corpulent ; and his hair, 
which was thick and flowing, was snowy white ; on account of which 
the children of the neighbourhood (rude savages i) used to run after him, 
calling out, " White head ! White head !" which often made him angry, 
and lift his stick at them. According to his own account, as has been 
noticed, he had ^^ some degree of the Socratic Simotees,'' or flatness of 
nose which is *^ mentioned by Zenophon and Plato,*' and which had 
"been at least fifty times an object of his medical friend, " Mr. Fungus's 
wit in conversation." I have often heard a gentleman say, that he has 
seen the children about Heworth Shore, as they passed Mr. Dawes, 
crossing their noses with their finger and thumb, a dirty trick, whidi he 
abhorred, but which they had no doubt been taught by their Newcastle 
neighbours, for the sole purpose of tormenting him. His wrath, how- 
ever, never fell with a heavy hand upon the varlets who teased him j for 
after he had shaken his stick at them, if he had any copper in his pocket, 
he delighted in throwing it among them, and enjoying the scramble it 
occasioned. Mr. Brewster, in his memoir of the Rev. Hugh Moises, 
M. A., the able and successful follower of Mr. Dawes, in the Grammar 
School of Newcastle, has the following anecdote concerning our author, 
during his residence at Heworth Shore. Mr. Brewster " remembered to 
have heard a friend of his say, that he had visited Mr. Dawes after his 
removal to Heworth, and that, though he could not, perhaps, be pro- 
nounced absolutely insane, his eccentricity was of that lively kind, both 
in words and actions, as to leave the impression that great wits and mad- 
ness are proverbial : but, though in spite of the proverb, there does not 
^xist any real connection between them, an elevation of mind, of what- 
ever nature, will always produce an elevation of expression, which was 
remarkably the case at my friend's interview with Mr. Dawes." 
Some suspicions have been thrown upon his belief of the truth of 
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Clhristianity.^ Dr. Kippis says, that he occasionally, at the University, 
took such liberties, on certain t(^ics, as gave great ofience to those about 
him i but does not mention what these topics were. In his ExtraciSf 
Mr. Dawes makes a dash at the clergy, through the sides of Dr. Akefi- 
side, where he concludes his illustration of that " poet^s* blusking diffi- 
dence,** with observing-^-that " there is no room for being surprised at 
its having been experienced by private persons — ^by the clergy, as some 
think, in general, and by part of the nobility — since it has not scrupled 
to make ftee widi Omnipotence itself. Witness, that^modest simile in 
the EfAstle to €urio> r. 33, which must shock any reader that is not 
habituated to profktieness and blasphemy— 

^* Calm as the Judge of Truths at length I come, 
^^ To weigh diy merits, and pronounoe thy doom.** 

" Codum ipsum petimus stultitia.'* These lines are omitted in the 
edition of Akenside's Poems, in 1772. But an inference, which I think 
way be drawn from the observations which precede them is this, that 
Dawes considered that Akenside was here guilty of making free with 
Omnipotence, just as the clergy are habitually guilty of profaneness and 
blasphemy in many of the doctrines which they uphold. This, however, 
may be considered as a forced construction ; and it is best no doubt on 
this subject to say with Mr. Kidd, ** judex esto Deus, sapientissimus et 
maxime benignus pectoris humani scrutator/^ 

Another inference may, I think, be drawn from the JSa:'/rflcfc.— That, 
while they are the sparkling and effervescence of a scholar that treated 
insult with derision and scorn, their lofty and disdainful tone was 
breathed from a mind which, though it was rough, was proud and vir- 
tuous ; which set all imputations of moral blame at defiance ; and 
honestly and obstinately adhered to the conduct and opinions it consi- 
dered right. 

Had he carefully weighed all his powers with reiference to his own 
happiness and usefulness in the world, he ought never to have quitted 
his college, but to have endeavoured to increase his reputation and his 
means of supporting himself by his critical labours. Employed in this 

♦ Kidd*8 Misc. Crit Pref. p. tL 
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manner, he would have been kss liable to be harassed with the crosses 
and indignities of vulgar opinion, than he was as a schoolmaster ; and 
his labours would have been both useful and luting. 

Of his l)Ooks and inedited manuscripts, I hoped long ago to have got 
some certain information ; but my enquiries have hitlierto been unsuc- 
cessful. Dr. Burgess says, that some of his manuscript books were in the 
collection of Dr. Anthony Askew, who purchased th^m and the rest of 
his books. No notice, however, is taken of any work that had belonged 
to him in the sale catalogue of Dr. Askew^s printed books ; and I have 
been unable to obtain a sight of the catalogue of his Collection of MSS. 
The impression on my mind respecting them is, that they were disposed 
of in the manner I have mentioned in the beginning of this memoir. If 
Dr. Askew got the manuscript of the " Emendationes in Poetas GriBcos^** 
mentioned in the letter to Dr. Taylor, it is to be hoped that he suffered 
them to share a better fate than to put them into the evil hands of 
Reiske, as he did those of his friend Dr. Taylor. 

Mr. Dawes died at Heworth Shore, on the 21st of March, I766, in 
the house in which he had lived about 16 years, and was buried on the 
23d of the same month, in Heworth chapel-yard. A tradition is still 
current in the neighbourhood that he grew weary of life, and ended his 
days by an act of suicide ; but, on enquiry into the report, I found from 
a person who was present at the washing of his body immediately after 
he died, that it was a groundless slander, and that he went out of life by 
the uniform way of nature.* 

In addition to his other afflictions, it is also somewhere intimated that 
he was subject in his latter days to the hardship of poverty, which, of all 
the evils that can befal a high and feeling mind, is the heaviest and most 
insupportable ; but his protracted negociation with the Common Coun- 
cil of Newcastle, for terms to retire from his school upon, show that he 
set a proper value on independence and the means of self-preservation ; 
and his annuity of £80. a year, with the portion of fines for which he 
stipulated, were certainly riches to one who had no family to share his 
income with, who ^* shunned the noise of folly,*' and the expensive pur- 
suits of ambition and fashionable life. 

* See Surtees's BisL Dur. toI. ii, p. 84. 
VOL II. Z 



of ru4^W(Mrkiiian8bip> bqt said to bethe: gratuitous faring of a couintiy 
mason to the memoiy <^ a great scholav. The stone bean the foUovdig 
iDscr^oQ >-r-^''Ia Baemory of Richard Da\rea* latehead naster of the 
gFammer sehool of Nevcaatlek. vho died the 3Ut of March,. 1766. af^-. 
5J." Besides noticing the; sin of bad ^>eUing, Brand is severe m.^vb. 
'* vile soiUpture/' a>nd vrretehed taste in grouping of a trumpet, avonl,. 
and scythe^^ wHk^ am carved above this inscription : but, thanks tatbb 
intentions and peace to tia^ gecttle bouJ, who marked the spot tftat h^ 
the cnsitody <^ Daves'^ ashes. BefiH« Hevonth chapel was yelMiilt, ^ 
incumh^t th^r^ had th^ grave, cueliilly qaaiked with a '^ike, and ibk 
S|tone lemoved out of the way of injuEy ) aai, as soon sa the building 
was completed, the frail " mei»oriai" was moved back to its proper 
place, a large rolled hloek of bazak laid lengthways on the graye, wd 
the following insciiption, on a plate of bronze sunk into it : — 



The incumbent of Heworth also su^ested to the Rev. Jfunes Tats, of 
Richmond, in Yorkshire, the propriety of putting up a plain marble mo- 
nument to the memory of Dawes in the adjoining new chapel, promising 
on his part to furnish the design for it, and to. take the trouble of getting 
it put up, if Mr. Tate would procure the means of defraying the ex- 
pence of executing the plan, and write the inscription for the monument 
The subscriptions amounted to £29, 8s., and the expeace of putting up 
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the fldiitbl^ ahd basalt wonuments, and of the wood^iits fw this memoir^ 
to £8^ ^Si^ the particulars of \Fhidk SfUttiS are bb follow :— ^ 



The Bbbop of Salisbury, 10 10 

Emm. Coll. Cambridge, 5 5 

Rev. Thomas Kidd, 2 2 

Jonathan Raine, esq., Professor Mus- 

Sive, the Rev. Doctors Samuel Parr, 
altby, and Samuel Butler, and. the 
Rev. Messieurs G. Butler, Dobree, 
H. Drury, James Tate, £. Moises, and 

James lUdne, each one guinea, 1111 

Expence exceeding subscription, 4 14 

1^34 2 



The Marble Monument, •..«•• ...• 25 

Engraver and founder for the Bronze 

flate, 3 2 

Wood-cut of Marble Monument, 1 10 

Ditto for Mould of Bronze Plate, 1 10 

Ditto of Dawes's House, 3 



£M 2 



The marble monument, of which the wood cut on the next page is a 
correct representation, was executed by the late Mr. Isaac Jobling, 
sculptor in Gateshead, and bears the following inscription : — 

IN • CCEMETERIO • HVIVS • ECCLESIiE • SEPVLTVS . lACET . 

RICARDVS • DAWES . A. M. 

COLL • EMMAN • APVD • CANTABRI6IEN8E8 • OLIM • SOCIVS • 

LVDOQVE . LITERARIO . ET . GERONTOCOMIO . APVD i NOVOCASTRENSES . 

ANNOS . X • KtJBFfiCTVS* 

ACERRIMO • VIR • INGENIO . 

£T • SERMOKIS . ATTICI • IVDEX • iPERniSSIMTS . 

CVI • MISCELLANEA • CRITICA • VNO • LIBRO • EDITA , 

^TERNVM • HONOREM • APVD • GRAMMATICOS • PEPERERVNT • 

NATVS . EST . A. C. MDCCVm. DECESSIT . ftDCCLXVI. 

Besides which, the incumbent o£ Heworth promised to draw up and 
print a memoir of all he could collect reapecting Dawes and his writings ; 
which, by way of redemption of his word, he has here endeavoured to 
do, at the first leisure moment he could ^are for the purpose since the 
monument was completed in 1825 ; and he begs that others may con- 
sider this performance in the sam6 Ught be is constnuned to judge of it 
himself— as a very humble tribute to the memory of Dawes ; a series of 
superficial gleanings from Kippis, and the Prefaces to Burgess's and 
Kidd's editions of the Miscellanea^ interspersed here and there with a 
new fact, or with the inferences and reflections of one, whose preten- 
sions to sit in judgment on his ^* golden book,'' the ^^ decus immortale" of 
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English learning, Dawes would have treated with merriment, if not with 
indignation ; but whose respect for his memory, admiration of his great 
critical powers, and sympathy for his sufferings, are cordial and intense. 
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XVI. — An Account qfswne Roman Antiquities which "were sold in New- 
casticy in 1812, communicated by Mr. John Bell. See Plate IV. Jig. 1 . 



In February, 1812, several Roman Antiquities were sold by a person 
(to all appearance a farmer) to Mr. Thomas Watson, Silversmith, New- 
castle, and afterwards passed into the possession of John Brumell, Esq., 
in whose collection they remain. They consist of an oblong silver 
salver, about 18 inches in length, carved round the edge, and which, 
when discovered, was quite entire ; a silver cup, about 5 inches in 
diameter, with only a small damage on one side ; another, about the 
same size, but which was so much corroded as to fall to pieces ; a flat 
handle, of which I send a drawing and which appears to have belonged 
to one of the cups, is most beautifidly carved with leaves and flowers, 

„a h» «, i Option ""^^WW^^ which h«. heen i^d with 

letters of gold, all, however, excepting the letters T V B being lost 
out ; two pieces of silver, carved and gilt, which seemed to have been 
pieces of a bridle bit ; several gold snd silver rings, mostly in the shape of 
serpents, some of them set with stones, and one having an inscription. 



t6t JlmAcc(Mia'^uimiomScidpia^ 



thin, in a Letter Jirom W. C. Tqsveltan, £iq«i ^ W^MngtM, to JoHti 
Adamson, Esq., Secretary. See Plate V. 



WaJUngtqrh JMmry 20, 18S5. 

lif the autumn o^ 1823, 1 visited the interesting Church at Bridling- 
ton (founded about 1114, by Gilbert de Gaat)» On examining a tomb 
stone witih an inscription and date of 15S7» stsmding on two low pillars of 
masonry near the font, I found some appearancp of sculpture cm the 
under side of it, and having obtained leave to turn it over, the curious 
sculpture represented in tiie etching herewith sent, was discovered. 

Its meaning, or date, I cannot attempt to explain. Can it have any 
reference to the building oif the church ? You will perceive both the 
drcttltf and 'pointed tath (though the latter is probably only accidehtd, 
the space being limited). 

The rooi^ I thi^ resembles some of tbe^ RotbaH buildings €f the 
lower empire of which I have seen e^gittvings* 

The tiles, in shape, correspond exactly with those #l^h were found 
among the remains of a Roman villa discovered a few years since at 
Stonesfield, near Oxford. The upper figures are very like some on 
Bridekirk Font (of the 10th century). — Archceologia, vol. xiv, plate 30. 

The figures of the Fox and Dove remind one of JEsop's fable of the 
Fox and the Stork. 

The use of the plate I beg to oflfer to the Antiquarian Society of 
Newcastle, should it be thought worth publishing in the next volume of 
their Transactions. 



« f.t^S,^.ja> ^t^ ?A*f *«. A 
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X VIII.— Jw Account qfthe Tomb qfPkiBppa, Queen qfEric Pomeranus^ 
-Kwig^ of Denmark^ and daughter qf Henry IV. qf England, in a Letter 
Jrom W. C. Treveltan, Esq., qfWalUngton, to Jobhj Adamsoit, Esq. Set^ 
(For the Plate the Society are indebted to Miss Emma Trevelyait.) 



Dear Sir, 

I 8eii4 you a drawing of the Tomb of Philij^a» Queen of Eric Pome*- 
ranus*, King of DQumai^ wd daughter of Hemy IV. ofEn^am^ who 
died in 1430. 

Queen Philippa was much esteemed for her good qualities^ but is par^ 
ticularly celebrated for her courageous and successful defence of Cop^i- 
hagen, when attacked by the Hanseatic States in 1428, with a force of 
12,000 men. A few months before her death she retired to Wadstena 
Monastery in Sweden, where her monument now exists. Her loss was 
much lamented by her subjects, as she had shown herself to be a good, 
a valiant, and a wise queen ; possessing those qualities which they could 
the better appreciate in her, in consequence of the absence of them in 
her husband. 

Among the Cotton MSS. in the British Museum (Caligula B. iii) is 
preserved ** Litera procuratoria facta de maritagio Erici Regis Dads 
cum Philippa filia Henrici quarti,'' 1402. At the same time there ap- 
pears to have been a treaty going forward for the marriage of Henry 
Prince of Wales (Henry V.), with a daughter of Eric, as in the same 
volume is, ** litera procuratori^ de maritagio Henrici Principis Walliae 
et Catarinae Sororis Erici Regis DaciaB, 1402.** 

Holinshed says, of the marriage of Philippa,-^^^ In the summer of this 

*Eric IX. son of WndslawB, Duke of Pomeraniay by Mary of Mecklenbui^ niece to Maigaret, 
the Semiramii of the North ;— (See Monstrdet, 8th edit vol. ii, p. 78), whom he succeeded in 1412. 
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year (1406), the ladie Philip, the King's younger daughter, was sent 
over to her affianced husband, Erike, King of Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden, being conveyed thither with great pomp, and there married to 
the said King, where she tasted (according to the common speech used 
in praying for the success of such as match together, in marriage,) both 
joy and some sorrow among. There attended her thither, Henry 
Bowet, Bishop of Bath, and the Lord Richard, brother to the Duke of 
York. 

In a note in p. 67, vol. i, of Ellis* Original Letters, is mentioned the 
equipment of the ship which carried Philippa to her home, where a re- 
ference is made to Rym. Fad. t. viii. p. 447« 

For this drawing, copied from an original by Abildgaard, in the collec- 
tion of tlie Antiquarian Society of Copenhagen, I am indebted to' tlie 
kindness of Mn Thomsen, Secretary to that Society. 

The original is, I believe, merely figured in outline, on the stone or on 
brass, I know not which. 

I remain. Dear Sir, 

Very sincerely, your's, 

W. C. TREVELYAN. 



Some Account ^the Rectary qfBroaifield- VfX 



XIX.— j^ome Accotmt qf the RecUyry qf Bronifieldt ia the County qfCum. 
berlandj by W. C. Tbeveltan, Esq., qfWalUngton ; addreised to John 
Adahson, Esq., Secretary. 



Dear Sir, 

AccoMPAKTiNo this 13 a cast of a seal which is appended to a coniirina- 
tion by Adam (de Warthwic), Prior of St Maiy's, Carlisle, of the 
grant made by John (Halton) Bishop of Carlisle, of the Rectory of 
Bromfield, in Cumberland, to the Abbey of St Mary's York, in 12103. 



On one side appears ihe seal of the Monastery, and, on the back of it, 
probably the private seal of the Prior, which is evidently a well sculp. 
lured antique, with a more modern inscription round it Si^um Fris- 
J'Gton" — Sigillum Fratris Johannis Gton' ? with two coats of arms. 

Hutchinson in his History qfCumberland» when describing the parish 
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of Bromfield, says, ** there are no documents, it is apprehended, now to 
be^met with, to shew, with any exactness, how this manor, and the great 
tithes of this rectory, were gradually parcelled out into various hands." 
In looking over the papers formerly belonging to the Calverley family, 
I have found some rektidg to the Rectory of Brcmifield) of some of 
which^ as they supply part of the information wanted by Hutchitmon, I 
send you an abstract, which, if you think it Worth the notice of the An- 
quarian Society, you can lay before them at their next meeting, with the 
cast of the seal. 

I remain. Dear Sir, 

Very sincerely your's, 

W. C. TRtlVELYAN. 

WaUmgton, ^m. 20, 1826. 

1525.— June 1st, 17th Henry VlII, the Rfev. Father in God Edmund 
Abbot, of the Monastery of our Lady of York, and the Convent of the 
same place, let to James Martyndale, Anthony Eglesfeld, gentilmen, 
Edward Raper and John Thombrand, of Bromefeld, yeomen, the ma- 
nor, place, and demesnes of Bromefeld, and all tyth corn and hay, rents, 
houses, lands, &c. &c. and all other rights of the said, except and re- 
served to the said Monastery, all and singular perquisites of courts, sutes, 
homages? wards, &c. &c. and all other such like casualties, belonging to 
the Royalty seignory of the said, for 34 3rears, paying aonually £34., and 
£200. at £50. a year. 

1545. — Henry VlII. by his letters patent, granted to Henry Thomp- 
son, the Manor, Rectory, and Church of Bromefield, then leased for 
£34. per annum (as above), together with the scite and demeanes of 
the late Priorie of Esholte, in the County of Yorke, let at £14. 9s. 4d. 
per annum; together £48. 9s. 4d.: deduct, for tythe, £4. I6s. lid,; 
leaves, £43^ 12s. 4d. : by a valuation made at the time^ rated at twenty 
years' purchase, £472. 7d. 6d. ; add for the woods, £19* 13s« 4d^ t in all, 
^491* 10s. 10d» 

This gmnt appears not to have been then completed^ as Edward VI| 
iki his tetters pittent, dated 2Sth August, 1st year of his reign^ says^ that 
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« 
in eonsideration that Henry Thompson h|ul delivered to his father (Hen. 

VUL) the Maison Dieu at Dover, and had paid him (Hen* VIH.) £S&5. 

6s. 8d., and for £236. 4s, 2d. to be paid by the said Henry Thompson, 

grants to him ** totum illud Manerium nostrum de Bromfield et Recto* 

nam nostram et Ecclesiam nostram de Bromfield cum suis juribuSi mem« 

bris, et pertinentiis universis in Com n'ro Cumb\ nuper monasterie beate 

Marie juxta muros civitatis Ebor. modo dissoluti-^-^udum spectand. et 

ptinen« ac peell. possessionum inde nuper existend.f^^^-ac Advocacionem, 

don^cionem, liberam dispositionem et jus ps^tronat vicari;pe EccleaiaB 

parochialis de Bromfield/' 

10th Sep. 26th Eliz. 1584.— William Thompson, lets to Thomas 
Heaton, of Heaton, Lancaster, Yeoman, the Manor-.house of Bromfield, 
called the Vicaridge, with lands, &c. for 21 years, at £6. Ids. 4d. yearly 
rent, and to pay the vicar forty marks yearly for his stipendiary wages. 

12th Aug. 11th Jas. I, l6lS.-^^During the minority of Christopher 
Thompson, his trustee (and grandfather)? Christopher Anderton, of Har- 
wich, Lancaster, sells Sir Edward Musgrave, of Heiton, Cumberland, and 
William Musgrave, of Abbey Holme, for £120., tithes of com, grain, and 
hay, upon all the improvements now, or hereafter to be improved, on all 
the commons in the parish of Bromfield, parcel of the rectory of Brom- 
field, to hdd of the King, by the yearly payment of sixteen pence, at the 
feast of St. Michael the Archangel. 

1638.— Henry Thompson conveyed to Cuthbert Orffeur, of Aikleby, 
a messuage and tenement with appurtenances in Whyrigg. 

1654.— 12th October, Henry Thompson levied a fine for settling on 
his heirs all the Manor or Lordship of Bromfield, ai)d 5 messuages or tene* 
ments there, and 60 acres of arable land, 40 acres of meadow held with 
the above, and that pasture ground called East-mire, Middle-mire, and 
West-mire, containing 200 acres, and the rectory and church of 
Bromfield, and the advowson and right of patronage of the vicaridge of 
the parish church of Bromfield, and 4 acres of arable land at Langridge, 
and tithes of corn and grain of Langrigge, and two messuages, 4 acres 
of arable land, and 2 acres of meadow in Allanby ; and a messuage and 
6 acres of arable in Umegill ; a messuage and 14 acres of arable land,. 
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and tithes of hay, in Kelsicke ; a messuage, 3 acres of arable land^ and 
tithes of com, grain, and hay, in Dundrawe and Murawe ; tithes of corn 
and grain of Crookdake ; and all and singular grainges, mills, messuages, 
&c. &c, as specified in Edward VI. patent, and given in Hutchinson* s 
History, vol. i. p. 306. 10th March, I667, Walter Calverley, and Frances 
his wife, only daughter and heir of Henry Thompson, late of Brumfield, 
Esq. deceased, levy a fine of the Manor and Rectory of Brumfield, and 
of all tithes of grain and hay, and obventions within the said rectory, 
glebe lands, and predial tythes, &c., SO messuages, 200 acres of land, 80^ 
acres of meadow, 80 acres of pasture, and 200 acres of waste. 

1670. — 24th May, Walter Calverley sells John Hayton, of Umegill, 
in the Parish of Bromfield, yeoman, a messuage and grounds at Umegill 
for £50 , reserving to Walter Calverley an annual rent of 8s 6d. 

1671. — ^27th Sept., Walter Calverley sells to Francis Orfeur of High 
Qose, all his estate, right, title, &c. to several farms, and the tythes, in 
the. township ofBromfield, for £650., and Francis Orfeur to pay annu- 
ally to his Majesty the fee farm rent of 35s., and all other fee farm rents 
issuing out of the premises or out of the towns of Kelsick, Milrigg, 
Crookdake, Langrigg, Dunrowe, Brumfield, Scales, Wheyrigg, Allanby, 
and Newton, and payable yearly to his Majesty by reason of any grant 
of the Rectory ofBromfield, from King Edward VI. to the ancestors of 
Henry Thompson, Esq. late owner of the same 

1679. — Walter Calverley sold Sir John Ballantyne, Kt. of Crookdake, 
all tithes of corn and grain in Crookdake for £400. 

I68O. — Walter Calverley sells Richard Thomlinson, of Akehead, Gent 
the parsonage, rectory, and church of Bromfield, and the advowson 
gift, and presentation to the vicarage of Bromfield, messuages, tithes, 
&c. in the towne of Bromfield ; 3 acres of arable land in Langrigge ; bam, 
and 12 aci^s at Dundrawe ; and a messuage in Kelsicke ; excepting and 
always reserved out of the said bargain and sale, all the tythes, great and 
small, of Crokedake, and 2 seats on the north side of the chancel ofBrom- 
field Church, now or late in the possession of Sir John Ballantine, of 
Crookdake, Knt., and all other tithes, of whatsoever kind, on any im- 
provements in the Parish of Bromfield, and also a rent issuing out 
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of lands and tenements in Newton, and a rent out of lands, &c. in Al- 

lanby. 

1680. — April 5, Walter Calverley sells Robert Jackson, of Carlisle, 
yeoman, one seat in the north side of the Chancel of Bromfield Church, 

for £5. 

1689. — Walter Calverley sells to Richard Martindale, and Robert 
Sibson, of Allanby, land in the manor or township of AUanby, called 
Lang Smales, Borrans, and Walkers. 

I6p5. — August 10th, Walter Calverley sells Cuthbert Osmotherly, 
of Langrigg Hall and others, for £830. tythe of corn and grain in Lang- 
rigge, a tythe bam and stable, and two acres of land. 

1695.— October 15th, Walter Calverley sells to John Patteson, of 
Penrith, gent for £880. all his freehold messuages, tenements, lands,^ 
&c. in Kelsick, Dundraw, and Moor-raw, in the parish of Bromfield, and 
all tythes of hay in Kelsick, tythes of corn, grain, and hay, and the tythe 
bam in Dundraw and Moor-raw. 



1 he right of presentation to the vicaridge of Bromfield appears to 
have been contested both by Thompson and Calverley against the Bishop 
of Carlisle, but without success ; though William Grainger, on the pre- 
sentation of Henry Thompson, was admitted, instituted, and inducted 
to the living by Sir Thomas Bennett, by order of the Parliament, 25th 
Nov. 1648, Peter Beck having died 4th Feb. 1647. June 29th, 1654.— 
WUliam Grainger compounded with the Lord Protector for the first fruits 
of the vicaridge. He was confirmed in his living by the act for con- 
firmation and restoration of ministers, 12, C. 2. j and further for having 
subscribed the act for the uniformity of public prayers, August, l66i. • 



In 1506, it was found that ** reparatio cancelli spectat ad vicariam 
ecclesis, pro qua reparatione de anno in annum vicarius recepit deci- 
mam de Blencowgoe virtute cujusdam compositiones factae inter Abba^ 
tern et Conventum Monasterii Beatae Mariae prope muros Ebon et pre- 
decessores vicarii jam incumbentes.'* 
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Heniy Tliompeon. y Eleanor, daughter of 

Lawrence Townl^. 
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Edward, 
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I <■ 
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RiiAard Rhodes, Rohin3on,of 

of Menston. Swenatey Hall. 



Henry, s^ Dorothy, daughter of 
Walter Stanhope, 
" Horsforth. 

Fhuiees. ^ Walter Calrerley, 
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Walter Cherts. :j=jg^^^^^^ ^- BH4get. 

of Newcastle, 1706. Beajamm Wade, 1st. John Ramsden, 

of hew Grange. of Crowston. 

2a. Wtflam Nrvll. 
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Walter Calverley after. J Jk. 

wards Cook the name — 

ofBhckett. Sb Geoi^ T^fFe^ya■. 
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XX.— — ^ccotin/5 qf some ancient Wooden Coffins discovered not far 

jrom Haltwhistle^ in the County (ff Northumberland (one qf which was 

presented to the Society by the Right Hon. Thos. Wallace J^ contained 

in Letters JHm Lt.-Col. Coulson and Ma* Wallace's Stewaad^ to 

Jotm Adamsok^ E8q«9 Secretary^ 



Bknkinsopp, April 2t)th, 18t5. 
Dear Sift, 

In compliance with your request I shall make you acquainted with what 
I know respecting the Coffin which has been presented to the Antiqua- 
rian Society, by my neighbour, Mr. Wallace^ It was discovered last 
year, along with several others of the same description, by some mext 
who were cutting a drain about two hundred yards to the north-east of 
the farm house at Wyden Eals, which property belongs to Mr. Wallace, 
and is situate on the nprth bank of the river Tyne, two miles above the 
village of Haltwhistle : it is formed from the boU of an oak tree which 
has been split by the wedge and hollowed out in a very rough maimer 
to admit the body, the lid secured at the head and feet by wooden pins : 
it was lying at the depth of six feet from the surface in wet clay* 
those in dryer ground were of course more decayed ; few bones were 
found, and those, after being exposed to the air, shortly became dust. 
As neither history nor tradition make mention of any place of worship 
having ever been near this spot, it is, in all probability, a burial ground 
of remote antiquity. King Arthur is said to have been interred in a 
trunk of oak hollowed, which the Monk of Glastonbury calls Sarcophagi^ 
ligneus, the most ancient record of wooden coffins among us. 

I was fortunately on the spot when these relics were found, which 
probably has been the means of preserving them from destruction, as I 
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had four of the most perfect immediately removed to Featherstone 
Castle, the seat of Mr. Wallace. 

I am, my Dear Sir, Your's faithfully, 

J. BLENKINSOPP COULSON. 



Featherstone Castle, March 27, 1825. 
Sir, 

Mr. Wallace has desired me to write to you all particulars relating to 
the finding of the Coffins, which is as followeth : — ^The Right Hon. Thos. 
Wallace had employed some labourers to drain some swampy ground in 
an estate of his called Wyden Eals, within two miles of Haltwhistle, in 
the county of Northumberland, near the side of the river Tyne. In 
cutting the main drain they met with what appeared an oak tree, and, as 
it impeded their progress, they got an axe to cut it out, and, to their sur- 
prise, it proved to be a coffin, after that they took out the remains of 
four more, in one of which there was part of a skull. The coffin I have 
sent was the most perfect. The workmen passed several coffins lying 
north and south, very near each other, and about five feet below thesur- 
fdce of the ground. I think it does not admit of a d6ubt that it has been 
a place of interment, but at what period is uncertain. There is no 
building or remains of buildings near the place, except the remains of 
what appears to have been a cottage, and a modem-built farm house.-— 
The only buildings that appear to have been of any particular account 
are Featherstone Castle, the property of the Right Hon. Thos. Wallace, 
the remains of Blenkinsopp Castle, the properly of Col. Coulson, and of 
Bellister Castle, the property of Mr. Kirsop. The castles are nearly at 
an equal distance from the place where the coffins were found. Can 
this have been a burying place for the families of these three castles ? 

The above is the best account I am able to give ; if any further in- 
formation is wanted, I shall be very ready to give it to the best of my 
knowledge, 

I am, very respectfully. Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

W. HUTTON. 
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XIX.*— !?%e Origin and Formation ((f the Gothic Tongues^ butpartieularb/ 
the Anglo-Saxon. By the Rev J. Boswokth, M. A. F. A. S., Member 
of the Royal Society qf Literature^ Honorary Member of the Copen- 
hagen Society for Ancient Northern Literaiuret <§v. ; and Vicar qf 
Little Horwoodj BticTcs. 



I SHALL iK>t stop toprov^ tkflt the European Languages of the Scydiian, 
Teutonic, or Oothic stock, are related to those of India and Persia, but 
take it for granted you will allow, that the stream of population, which, 
about the seventh century before the Christian sera, came out of Asia 
iiito Europe, over the Kimmerian Bosphorus, brought with it the pri- 
mitive tongue, from which the more recent northern languages have 
been derived.* Though I have given a table of these languages in *Hhe 
Elements of the Anglo-Saxon,** I shall here lay before you the table of 
my friend. Professor Rask, of Copenhagen, as in some points, it is more 
isystematid than mine. 

GOTHIC. 

^ I » ■ I < I I ■ II I II t I I I I I I i I I HiAl l l I ■ III! I ■ ■ 1^ 

SCANDINAVIAN BRANCH. GERMANIC, OR TEUTONIC BRAN€H, 
Andent Scandinavian, or Islandic, which Very extensive in two subdivisions, being ail six distinct 
was spoken in Norway, Sweden, Den- languages of andedt Germany, 
mark, Iceland, Greenland, Ferro Isles, • e ^ \ 

Shetland, and Orkney Ides, and, for 1. Upper Dialect. 2. Lower Dialect 
a time, at the Court of Rusida. / ^ ■ > / ' ^ ■ ■ . ^ 



■^ ■ — » M(Bso-Gothic, Alemanic, Frisic, Old Saxon, Anglo-Saxon. 

Modttrn Islandie, scarcely distinguishable and Frandc 

from the Andent Swedish and Danish. <■ ^ ■» / ■ ^ > t ^ \ 

Modem Swedish. Kgh Dutch, or German, Low Grerman. English. 
Modem Danish. & some odier dialects. Dutch. X^o^ Scotch. 

The Anglo-Saxon, though not a primitive language, must be interesting 
to every intelligent Englishman, as it is the parent of his own tongue. 

• See Undergd^e dm det gamle Kordishe dler Islandshe Sprogs Oprindelse af R. R. Rask. 
Copenhagen, 1818, 8?o. ; Herod. Mdp. tec 6, 6, 7> IV ; Tumer^s Hist, of Anglo-Saxons, 3rd edit. 
8vo. ToL i. p. 9d« 
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It boasts of no meretricious ornaments, but for strength and the philo- 
sophical manner of its structure, it is inferior to few, and, therefore, 
deserves the careful attention of every philologer. Some knowledge of 
the general formation of languages, as well as of those which flow from 
the Gothic, may be acquired from an intimate acquaintance with the 
structure of the Anglo-Saxon. 

In investigating the origin of language, we must observe, that a 
knowledge of things is conveyed to the mind, through the medium of 
the five senses, but chiefly by the sight. An idea, or image of a visible 
object is formed in the mind, by means of the eye, and the word which, 
when written or spoken, conveys this image of the thing to the mind, 
is called ^ Noun. The general outline, or form of an object would be 
first impressed on the mind ; nouns, therefore, appear to be the primi- 
tive words in language.* Nouns which are pronounced by a single 
impulse of the voice, and, therefore, called monosyllables, were pro- 
bably first formed ; as, 

Sc, ac, an oak ; pej\, wer, a man ; ODob, mod, the mind. 

Compound nouns, in Saxon, often consist of two, or more, indepen- 
dent and significant words ; as, 

Sc, ac, an oak ; cojin, com, a com ; accojin, accorn, a com qf the 

. oaky an acorn. 

pej\, wer, a man ; heojib, heord, an herd ; pejiheojib, werheord, 
* an herd's man. 

pin, win, wine ; r jieop, treow, tree ; pinr jieop, wintreow, a vine. 

6a, ea, water ; lanb, land, land ; 6alanb, ealand, an island. 

From these few examples, it will be evident that those words, which 
are generally considered primitive, in the present English, are in reality 

f Many eminent pbilologera have been of a different opinion. See Bbhop of Saliflbury's Essay on 
the Study of Antiquities^ 2nd edit. p. 89. ; Ansehn Bayley's Introduction to Languages, p. 7% &c. 

They say JHf d^ is ajish, from JI*T» d^, to muUiply, or increate ; biit would not the image, or gene- 
ral figure of the fish be formed on the retina, and firom thence be conveyed to the mind, and a mono- 
syllablic sound representing that image, be uttered before the property of its great increase could be 

observed ? I should then rather say, that J if d^, to act at aJUh^ to increate, or muUiplypYnm formed 
from Jn> dSg, ajifh; for the fish must often have been seen, and pointed -out by a name^ before ks 
propertv of great increase had been noticed. 
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expressive Saxon compounds ; as, Sccojin, accorn, a com qf the oak ; 
and 6alanb, ealand, a water-land^ or an island. But the use of Saxon in 
ascertaining the true meaning of English words, will be best seen in ex- 
plaining a few of those terminations which appear to many to be inexpli- 
cable. The Saxon will unfold the mystery, and prove that many English 
terminations are either the whole or part of a significant Saxon word ; 
bom, dom, sigtnSiesjtidginentf right; words ending in dom have this sig- 
nification; as, cynebom, cynedom, a king's rights or kingdom; composed 
of cyne, cyne, a king, and bom, dom. Ric, ric, dominion, and bij*ceop, 
hisceap, a bishop, make bifceopjiic, bisceopric, a bishop's dominion, at 
bishdpric. pabe, hade, qffice, state; and cilb, ( pronounced chdb,) a child, 
make cilbhabe, cildhade, a chikTs state, or childhood. Scyjie, scyre, shire, 
share, and pjieoftr, preost, a priest, make pjieoftfcyjie, preostscyre, a 
priesfs share or parish. Gji, er, peji, wer, a man, and peo]\m, feorm, 
a farm, make peojimeji, feormer, a man who farms, a farmer. 

Verbs appear to be derived from Nouns. Every Noun, or name of a 
thing, which has an existence, must have either an action, or a state qf 
being, and the word which expresses that action, or state of being, is de- 
nominated a Verb. After the general outline of an object was formed 
in the mind, the attention would be fixed upon its action, or state qf being ; 
and, therefore. Verbs were formed subsequently to Nouns. Verbs are 
often Nouns applied in a verbal sense ; as, in Hebrew, 

yif dSb, a bear ; 3*7, dSb, he acts as a bear, he murmurs, or grumbles. 

W2'S$ k^&, a lamb ; tff'2'2, kSb^ it acts as a lamb, it is subject, or humble. 

T?Df mdSk, a king iSo, mSlSk, he acts as a king, he reigns, or rules. 

nn3, ngr, a river; T'rVI, ner, it acts as a^ river, it flows. 

Examples occur in Anglo-Saxon ; as, 

CDaej, maeg, power; CDaej, maeg, to act with power, to be able, may. 

(Pot, mot, an assembly ; mpt, mot, to act as people in an assembfy, 
to assemble, to meet. 

Teon, teon, an accusation; teon, teon, ttiact with accusaHon, to accuse. 

Examples also occur in English ; as, a fear to fear ; a sleep, to sleep ; 
a dream, to dream. 

That Verbs are derived from Nouns admits of ample illustration from 
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most lattguages, but the more ancient and irimple the language is, Ae 
more satis&ctory and convincing will the examples prove. In the 
Oriental languages many examples ar6 found : it wiM be sufficient to 
quote a few from the Hebrew. 

nK, ar, u river ; "nNv argr, it acts as a rrver^ itJUmSjJUms awa^, or 

destroj/s. 
HK, ackt ^ brother ; TVMiy acke, he acts ^$s a brother^ he joinSf ^conso- 

dates, 
i^^ ap» heatf anger; r&Hf apS, it acts asheat^ it bakes. 
tS^K» BS^^re, wrath ; tS^t£^K> as^ it acts as jire^ it constmieSf he is wrath. 
p, bSn, a son ; n33, b^ne, he acts as a son^ he builds up^ supports his 

father^ s house. 
71, dSl, poor ; nVl, dSle, he is in the state qf thepoor^ he is esfhaustedy 

lean. 
15, kSr, circtdt ; ^aia, k&k&, he goes quickly in circles^ he dances 

round. 
Instances of Verbs formed from Nouns, are also numerous in Greek ; 
they are formed by 0^ the last letter in iy», ^0, 1 ; as, 

AivAif , doulos, a sUwe ; 2«oAfo#» douleuo, slave /, or / enslave. 
v$^u bios, Ufe^ Cum, bioo, life I, I live. 

*Ae^«ni, abrote, night; "oCfTw, abroted, night /, / benight^ I err. 
xtiXfy salos, tJie sea ; &ttxum, saleuo, sea /, / agitate. 
^vx,n* psuche, a soul; ^v%##, psuchoo, soul I, I soul, or enliven. 
Oi^ii, oime, a way ; '•i^m^, oimao, way /, I make Way, or advance. 
Examples of Verbs formed from Nouns are numerous in the Gk>thic 
tongues, but particularly in Anglo-Saxon, as the greatest part of Saxon 
Verbs are formed from Nouns by the addition of the syllables an, ian, 
or jan, probably formed from — 

3nan, anan, or an, an, to give, to add ; anenb, anend, giving ; anob, 

anod, given, 8^c. 
Canaan, gangan, or gan, gan, to ^Oi ^an^enb, gangend, going; 

janjeb, ganged, gone. 
S^an, agan, to possess, to have; a^enb, agend, having; aj8sb,agaed^ 
had. 
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The tenoinatiom derrred from tbetie Verb& sure added to Noun% and 
give a verbal signification ; as, 
Dael, da^l, a parti bfidbti^ dtt*lim, to give apart, A) dStide^ 
Vecfim, feonn, ^^wd 3 j:eoptt^An, feorman ft> *fltfe Jbod, to ^^, or 

Jittffu 
Fepeji, fefer, a J&tw ; pepejijan, fefergas/ /b Aa«^ n feo^r. 
pif ^ wifv wisd0m ; piraiiy ^taff^ «» ^iW kncwkdge, to A:9iow. 
Moesa-Gothtc Yerb^ are fdttaed 'm the same maim^ ; as^ 
MAT^f mats, isnea/; M^TQ^LH, maftgati, to jpn^e ^Ttetf, to ^d#. 
I¥ jlM5^ , name, a name ; N j\^Qj\N, namgan, i&giee a name, to 

S^JiT,, salt, salt} S/Il^TQjVM^ salfgatn, to ^'t)i? m//, to ^eo^iM. 

H^TVKN, hatnm, a horn ; lljlT\KNOA^> haKimgan, to ^r^^ f^ 
horn, to celebrate with horn trumpet, to praise. 

Adjectives are formed from the two prece£i«g classes^ of words ; 
that is, from Nouns or Verbs. Some Nouns are used a» a^fectives 
withoBt any alteration ; as, 

Deop, deef, ^e deep, the sea ; %eop, deop^ deep. 

LaB, lath, evil; la^, \2Ah, pemiciom. 

Genmiie AdjediTes are formed by adding td 19<)un& and Yerlfs^ the 
termhmting syllables an, an ; en, en ; e%, ed ; enb, end ; 13,1 ig ; ifc, 
ise, &c. These are prd)ably derived from atf, an ; leai^, icai^; P^ give, 
to aid, to join ; as^ 

^f c, 8BSC, an ask ; en, en, add, give, join ; sef <^i», ^^cen, a»k, add, 
etjoin, swnithimg ; as, aef cen rjfteop, aescen treow, an ash tree. 

Colt), gold, gold ; en, en, add, give, join ; jolt>en, golden, golden. 

Lyn, lyn, JUub ; en, en, add, Sgc. ; Imen^ linen, Jkuten. 

Blob, blod, hhod / 13, ig, join, Sgc.^ ; blobij, btadig. Moody. 

pir, wit, wistfom r 15, ig, join, 8^. y pitrig, wilSg, wise, wUfy. 

D^ncam, drincan, to drink ; ent), end, join, 8fc. ; bfrncewYif, drinc- 
end, drinking. 

Here w^ see the true meaning of the Engfish Adjettived endinjg in en 
and y / asv blood, bhod^y ; gold, golden ; that is, add, w join son^ething, 
to bloody, golden, such as hawf; making blbody hand, 8;e. 
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Adjectives are formed from Nouns and Verbs by the addition of oUier 
syllables; as, 

pej\, wer, a man^liCf lie, Uke; pejvLc, werlic, manUketnidnfy. 

Lupe, lufe, love ; lice, lice. She ; luplice, luflice, lovelike^ amiabk. 

pynne, wynne, pleasiare ; pum, sum, some part; pynpum winsum, 
some pleasure^ joyfiiL 

pyjic, wjrrc, work ; fum, sum, som^ ; J>yj\cf um, wyrcsum, laborious. 

Tnn'^y tnngy tongue s pull, full, ^feni^ ; run^pul, tungful, fo^tiocfot^. 

paeprm, waestm, ^/naV; baeji, baer, producing ; fedj^tmhedji^ waestm- 
hs^Tf Jhdtful. 

Lupe, lufe, love ; tryme, tyme, teem ; luptyme, luftyme, pleasant. 

Dob, God, God ; cunb, cund, bom ; ^otocunt), godcund, divine. ' 

Se, ae, law ; paept:, faest, fast, fijced ; aepaept:, aefaestj^erf in the Ucw^ 
pious. 

Faetoeji, feeder, father ^ leap, leas, lostt less ; paebejileap, faederleas, 
fatherless. 

We cannot fail to observe, that what are now used as adjective termi- 
nations, are, in reality, significant words, or fragments of such words in 
Saxon. 

The comparative terminations op, or ; ap, ar ; ep, er ; and, by trans- 
position, pe, re, are from ap, ar, or aep, asr, before^ in regard to time, 
and then to quality and the superlative apr,ast or aepr, aest, first ; as, 

S, a, tmcy ap, ar, aep, aer, btfore time, before ; apr, ast, aepr, aest, 
first time, foremost. 

pip, wis, wises pipaep, wisaer, before in wisdom, wiser; pipaepr, 
wisffist, frst in wisdom, wisest. 

Those Adjectives which are now considered irregular, were once 
formed by the preceding rule ; as, 

Ber, bet, good ; betrep, beter, better ; bet-pt, bet-st, bet^t, best. 

poe, woe, bad ; pope, wore, popp, wors, worse ; poppr, worst, worst. 

(X)a, ma, much ; maepe, maere, more ; maeptr, maest, most. 

Pronouns are thought to be formed from the fragments of Verbs and 
Nouns. The Pronouns he, he ; hir, hit ; ])e, the ; and pe, se, may, 
perhaps, have their origin from a Verb; as, 
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PHESENT. — patran, hatan, to caU^ to say. Perfect. — pe, he, heo, 
heo, caUedy said, he ; hast:, hst, hit, hit, i^ said. 

Present.— Dean, thean, to say . Perfect. — Da, tha, ])eo, theo, said^ 
the ; ])88r, that, said^ that. 

Adverbs are formed by constantly using Nouns in certain cases, or 
from Verbs ; as, 

ppdum, hwilum, awhik, now ; the dative case of hpde, hwile, time^ 

moment. 
Dancej*, thances, Jreely^ gratis ; the genitive case of ])anc, thane, 

thankf faoour. 

Detr, get, get ; the imperative mood of jetan, getan, to get. 

Lan^, lang, long ; the imperative mood of lan^an, to prolong. 

Prepositions and Conjunctions are generally formed from Verbs ; as 

Ireman^, gemang, among j from ^emen^an, gemengan, to mLv. 

pi])ut:an, withutan, without; from pij\]7uran, wirthutan, to be out. 

6ac, eac, also, and ; from eacan, eachan, to add. 

Dip, gif, if; from ^ipan, gifan, to give. 

I have thus briefly traced the formation of the Anglo-Saxon language, 
that its philosophical structure and great utility, in an etymological 
point of view, might be more apparent. The amazing extent and fa- 
cility of forming many very expressive compound words, from a few 
simple terms, must attract the notice of every Saxon student. Thus 
we have a Verb combined with Prepositions. 

Sranben, standen, to stand. 

S^en-ftranban, agen-standan, to stand against, oppose. 

Snt>-}*t:anban, and-standan, to stand back, resist. 

Op-ftranbai), of-standan, to stand off, tarry behind. 

Unbeji-ptranban, imder-standan, to stand under, bear, to know, or un- 
derstand. 

pij^-pfanban, with-standan, to stand against, withstand, oppose. 

The Anglo-Saxons, like other Gothic nations, were remarkable for 
combining several short significant words to express any complex idea. 
Instead of adopting technical terms from other languages, it was their 
usual practice to translate them by a simple combination of the radical 
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wordsy takes from theit own nervom Ungate. Hence, for tbe word 
Grammar, the Saxons used the expressive term b5c-cj\ae|:t:, boc^raft, 
iKkok-cn^i composed of hoc, boc, a boi^k. and cfg f t, craeft, ert^ art^ 
kfumkdge ; rninjol-cjxaepm^, tungol-craftig, ^tar-crt^^ or an attrono- 
mer» wbidb word we h«ve adopted from the Grreek Mnrfo, a star^ and uf^t, 
a law, or rule, pmbejiia, winberia, a wine berry , or gr^. Nibtbiir. 
rejiple^ey nihtbutterfleye, a night hutterfyy blattth or moik. Indigenous 
Saxon words were formed in the same manner ; thus, Sra^tol-paefron, 
stathol-faeston, to eonfirm or ^Jinnfyf is composed of Srajx)}, stethol, 
a Jbundation^ F®r^> ^®st» Jirm, ^'> and an, an, to give. 
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XXII. — Account qf an old InscripUon at Lanercost, Cumberland. In a 
Letter from the Rev. J. Hodgson, Sec^ to J. Adahson, Esq. Sec. 



ffhelpington, ISA Jvb/, 1835. 
Mr Dear Sir, 

I was at CarlUle with Mr. Raine last week ; and in our way thither, 
we caUed at lanercost, where we found in the walls of a barn, the 

VOL. II. C Q 
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annexed fragment of an inscription, which is not published either in 
Bum and Nicholson, or in Hutchinson's History qf Cumberland. 

It is upon a part of the shaft of the Cross of that place^ the pedestal 
and lower part of which are stiU remaining in their origmal situation on 
the north side of the Priory Church there. The angles of the shaft are 
neatly and skilfully carved ; but I had not time to make a drawing of 
the remains of the Cross in the Priory Yard or of the fragment of it in 
the bam. The name of William of Scotland is lost by the stone being 
broken in two, at the place where it occurred. 

A thin plate of stone has been broken off the upper part of the shaft 
by a natural bed, by which the beginning of the inscription has been 
lost., but the new surface has been dceupied by an epitaph in wretched 
characters, which I was not at the pains to copy. The inscription trans- 
lated into modern characters should stand thus : — 

Alemannia Othone regnante, in Francia PhiUippo, Johanne 

in Anglia, Willielmo in Scotia, facta est haec crux: and in EngUsh 
thus : — When Otho reigned in Germany y Philip in France^ John in Eng- 
landy and William in Scotland^ this cross was made. Otho died in 1218, 
Philip in 1223, John 1216, and Wilham in 1214- 

I am. My Dear Sir, 

Very faithfully your's, 

JOHN HODGSON. 
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XXIII. — Several old Letters relating to the NeviUs^ one qfthem bearing 
the signature qf Richard II I^ as Duke qf Gloucester ; communicated 
Ay W. C. Trevelyan, Esq., qf JFaUington. 



The volume in which these letters are contained is chiefly in the hand- 
writing of Robert Hegge, and in it (amongst other articles) is his 
" Saita Cuthbert,'' with the date of 1625 affixed to it, but without the 
Epistle to the Reader, which in the printed copy is dated 1626 ; and his 
" Lectiones Theologicoe^'' the first of them dated April 4, I627, which 
were printed in I647. 

W. C. T. 

A coppie of some letters ixf* werejbund in Raine-casde after t BebeKony 

to sheooe the fashion qf those times. 

To V ryghtt tmerabayU and my vere good lord andmasterj my lord off 

Wyastmorlandf yeoe thys n/ sped. 

Ryghtt onarbill and my vere gud lord, my most umbyll dowte had in 
rAmambrs, thys shal be to sarte% yo' gud Lordchep, that my Lord 
nevell, my Lade Catryn, my Lade mayre, w' all other yo' Lordcheps 
hoiisoulld ys meyre. Thanks be to God, for thomas gasgu3ais byell ys 
borstjm and allmost holl. I have resavyd yo' Lordcheps later, wherin 
I do parsave yo' Lordcheps rateryn will nott be so so}^! as I wolld 
wyche god ytt wyer : for thys shortt days and yll wyther benders the 
wyrkemayn sore, so thatt ytt gose nott so fast forwyard as I wolld 
wyshe )rtt dyd ; allso, her ys bott ij q^" off wyahtt wyntyng v pakes, 
and I knowe off no mor to be had, and for malltt, ther came in iiij q", 
and that ys all brawd, wher to have ane more I knowe nott, and all the 
moyne I had will be gone yes wyke in housoUd ^charges and other 
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neseserys : wherfor I beshe yo' gud Lordchep I may know yo' plesor, and 
I shall be gllad to acoumplys ytt to the otermost off my small pour, as 
my bounded dowte ys to do w' the hallpe of god, whome have yo' Lord- 
chep in hes bllysed kepyfig, and send yo' Lordchep myclye onere and 
soutie home frome yo' Lordcheps maner off Kerkbemorsyd. — ^ix off 
november, be the yll hand off yo' Lordcheps pour sarvntt and badme, 

OSWYNE CXJLE. 



To the right honorable Lord my Lord the Erie of JFestmland. 

My Lord, in my most laulyest maS that I can I coniaunde me unto 
yo' Lordship, And accordyng unto yo' Lordships comaundement for 
propayryng for such stuff as yo' Lordship shuld occupy at yo' lowge. 
At yo' home comyng nowe. As for wyne my Lord, their cane none 
be gotten sayvyng oon hogissheid, whiche was gotteyn at the Newcas- 
till of reid wyne, which I trust yo' Lordship will thynke wonderous 
deir : And also my Lord, as for wheit and mawte and other fresshe 
decatis, what appon yo' aiwne and of other Provision, I trust ye shall be 
well servied, besucbyng yo' Lordship that ye wold be content for to 
send over yo' Gierke of your kechyng and your Coke for sleyjmg of 
suche man of beveiss and muttons as must be occupyed at yo' Lord- 
ships home comyng. My Lord, as con'^cnyng yo' comaundement ayence 
Antony Brakynbury, ayence suche fermoldez as he hath of yo' Lord- 
ship : As yo' Lordshipps comandement was, at he shuld avoide theym, 
for yo' Lordshipps mynd was that ye wold have theym in yo' awne 
haunde : And as for aunsewer he wold send me none by my sv*nt, but 
he said that he wold send his with awne sv'nt betwxt that and sonday : 
Also, as tochyng the sekenes within yo' Lordship sithen I was with 
yo' Lordship ; lowed be God their was no steir in the Lordship of 
Brauncepath : And if their is any other svice that yo' Lordship wold 
comaunde me withall, I besuch yo' Lordship that I knaw yo' ferther plea- 
soure theirin. writtyn at Brauncepath, xxviijth Septembre, by yo' fv*nt^ 

R. CLAXTON. 
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To my worshipJuU uncle^ Richard Booths be ihes delivered In hast. 

Right worshipfull uncle, I hertly cofiiand me unto you, dissiryng you 
that ye and Ralf Claxton doo stoup all my sv'nts as shulde wait apone 
me to Caliss, and that they be not w* me afor the xii**" day of may> for 
di9s consida^'ton^z, & thus fair ye weU. frome Popler the xxvj*** day 
of April], and not to faill but to be w* me the same day. 

RAUFF WESTMORLAND.* 



To my horde yecyU in hasty <§r. <§*c. 

My Lorde Nevyll, I recofiiaunde me to yoe as hartely as I can, & as 
ever ye love me & yo' awne weale & sewrty, & yhs Realme y' ye come 
to me w' y' ye may make defensably arrayde in all the hast y' ys 

possyble ; and y* ye wyll yef credence to g(. /jp (Sir) Richarde 

Ratclyff, thys berrerr, whom I nowe do sende to you enstructed w' all 
ray mynde & entent : & my Lorde do me nowe gode fvyce as ye have 
have always befor don» & I trust nowe so to remembre you, as shalbe 
y makyng of you & yours: And God send you goode fortunes. — 
wrytten att London, the xj'** day of JuQe, V the hande of 

yo' hertely lovyng Cousyn & master, 

R. GLOUCESTRE.t 

* 1484.— Ralph Neville, second Earl of Westmoreland, died without surviving issue, and was suc- 
ceeded by his nephew Ralph, son of his younger brother Sir John Neville; who married Blaigaret, (a) 
daughter of Sir Roger Booth, of Barton, in Lancashire.— IT^py^t Help to EngRsh Sutory, 

In a pedigree of the Nevilles in the same volume with these letters — ^which, widi several others of 
North Country families, Hegge copied from a manuscript which he borrowed (as he says) from lus 
Cosen, S. S. (aunderson, (b) added in a later hand), it is said, that Raphe Nevill, 3d Earl of Westmore- 
land, married Kathren the daughter of Roger Bouthe^ of Cheshire^ Esq. which appears to be incorrect. 

f This letter is printed in Fenn*i Collection, vol. v. p. 302, from a copy sent to him by die Rev. J, 
Brand, who remarked that it was ** doubtless a transcript of an original letter of the Duke of Glou- 
cester, afterwards King Richard the 3d, and written just before his sdsure of the crown." 

" This letter was written at a busy period of Richard's life; his plans were now in forwardness for 
his seizing the crown, and his orders must have been sent (perhaps this very day) for the beheading 
of Rivers, Vaughan, and Gray, at Pontfract Lord Neville appears to have done Richard former 

(a) Neice of Laurence Booth, Bishop of Durham, 1457, 1466.— Aireeet*, Dwrhtmu 

Samuel Sanderson, keeper of Brancepsth Castle for King James I., ob. July, 1660.— 5iir<«ei* Dur. ti. S48. 
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serviceiy and he seems to have great confidence from his assistance now^ for which he makes most 
liberal promises^" — JFVnn, vol. v. p. 305. 

The date of the letter b probably Wednesday, 11th June, 1483, 1. Edw. V. On the 13th the priso- 
ners in Pontefract Castle Were beheaded, orders to that effect having been sent by the protector to 
the governor Sir Richard Ratdyif, Kiught, ** a proper instrument in the hands of this tyrant,** says 
Hume. Hollinshed says, that ^ the protector specially used his service in that councell, and in the 
execution of such lawless enterprises, as a man that had been long secret with him, having experience 
of the world, and a shrewd wit, short and rude in speech, rough and boisterous of behaviour, bold in 
mLscMefj as fiir from pitie as from all fear of Gbd.'* — Hollinshed, p. 7^« 

"Ralph Neville, second Earl of Westmoreland, died without surviving issue, in 1484, and was 
succeeded by his nephew Ralph, son of his younger brother. Sir John Neville, who would not pro- 
perly be called Lord Neville during his uncle's life, whose second title this was ; yet it is probable 
that Richard might address him by this title as presumptive heir.'* — JPVnn, vol. v. p. 304. Perhaps this 
letter may have been written to Ralph the second Earl. 

" The Nevilles were cousins to Richard by jiis mother Cecily, Dutchess of York, who was daughter 
of Ralph Neville, the first Earl of Westmoreland.'* — Fenn, 

A few slight errors in Brand's transcript may be observed by comparing this copy with that in 
Fenn^s CoUtciwn. 
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XXIV. — An Account qfa Runic Inscription discwerpd in fiqjffin*s Ben/, 
communicated by G. T. Fox^ Esq., in a letter to the Rev. John Hodg- 
son, Sec. 



Durham^ Nov. 22, 1826. 
My Dear Sir, 

I send you herewith what I take to be a Runic inscription, with a Da- 
nish and English * translation. It is of considerable antiquity, and per- 
haps you may judge it worthy of being inserted in our Antiquarian 
Transactions, not from the value of the composition, which is only the 
foundation record of a building, but from the curiosity of its locality, 
and the light it throws on the maritime adventures of an obscure period. 
Its history is this :- — 

About two or three years ago, the r^ooains of a rude building were dis- 
covered on thetopof asmallconicalisland,700&ethigh,qne of that group 
of islands in Baffin's Bay, called the Frow or Woman Islands, in lat 7S» 
and long. 54. Amoi^at the stones was found one with .this inscription, 
which the governor handed to the Danish government The latter 
caused an engraving to be made of it, from a copy of which the inclosed 
fac-simile was made by Captain George Palmer, of the Cove, whaler, 
this year, who brought it to me from the above island, or an adjoining 
Danish garrison, I dont know which. 

The date A. D. 1138, shews that maritime excursions were made at 
that early period, probably by the inhabitants of Iceland, who were in a 
flourishing state at that time. They had coasted the East side of 
Greenland, and doubling Cape Farewell, had advanced up the shores of 
West Greenland in Baffin's Bay, as high as the point where they built 
a tower, probably to record the extent of their migration. J, have not 
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at hand Crantz's Greenland, to which I refer you for further particulars. 
Captain Palmer is of opinion that the route must have been made by 
sea, and not by crossing the peninsula. It is veil known that a colony 
perished on the East of Greenland above Cape Farewell, by the closing 
in of the ice, the remains of whose habitations are visible at this day. 
I remain, Deaji Sib, 

Your*8, very ffuthfuUy, 

GEO. T. FOX. 




Elligr Sigvftrds Son og Biorne Torderson, 
og Enrid Oelson.— Loverdagen forend gangdaeg, 
(en daeg i Maij Maaned) 

eller saaleedes, 
Ossreiste denne Vaerde og rijdde Pladsen, 

MCXXXin eUer V., aldsaae, 1133 eller 5, 
(efter Christus.) 

TRANSLATION. 
ElUger, Sigvm^^s Son, and Biorne Torderson, 
and Enrid Oelson, — on Saturday b^ore the Ascension, 
(A day in the Month qfMayJ 

or thus. 
Erected this Tower and cleared ^ Ground, 

MCXXXIII or V, also 1133 or 5, 
-('fl/fcr Christ. J 
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XXV. — An Account of some Roman Shoes lately discovered at Whitley 
Castle^ Northumberland^ in a letter from tJie Rev. A. Hedley, to 
John Adamson, Esq., Sec. 



Whitfield Rectory, October^, 1826. 



Mt Dear Sir, 



At our August meetings you will recollect that you submitted to the 
inspection of the Society the remains of some old shoes, seat by your 
colleague, which, he affirmed to be Roman, but which the meeting 
thought more likely to belong to a much more recent period, having 
been found near the site of an old monastery, in the neighbourhood of 
Carliflle, though on die line of the Roman Wall. When on a late visit to 
me here« he rode over with me to Whitley Castle, the Roman Alione, 
2^. we heard that the proprietor, Mr. Henderson, had lately been making 
some excavations among the ruins of the station. Among other things 
he had found, he told us, some old shoes, and whilst he was gone to 
fetch them, I recollected those above-mentioned, and was in the very 
act of ralljdng our worthy friend on the subject, when as a just judg- 
ment on my presumption, in steps Mr. Henderson with perfect,^- 
similes of them, whidi he had dug out of an old dunghill, undoubtedly 
Roman, as well as the shoes. Like those from Carlisle they had been 
made and worn right and left. Those of the Ladies had been much 
ornamented and escaloped, &c. in the upper leathers, with ears for lace- 
hoTes. The soles of some of them were studded with nails of precisely 
the same kind, so far as I can recollect, as those in the sandals presented 
to the Society. The nails were of a bright blue colour, probably a 
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coating of Prussic acid. Among these curious spoils of ancient times 
were some jet Armilke^ fragments of green gla^s^ very coarse, and evi- 
dently cast, and a piece of a transparent vessel of a pale yellow colour, 
but whether of mineral origin or a composition of that kind of paste in 
which the ancients sometimes imitated precious stones, we could not, at 
the moment, decide. It deserves a further examination, and I shall 
endeavour to procure it from Mr. Henderson, for this purpose. He 
has partly laid bare a Sudatory ; but, perhaps, the most interesting, at 
any rate, the most valuable discovery, is the dunghill, having already 
experienced its wonderfully fertilizing effects upon some grass land. — 
It has by no means the appearance of being effete^ but has a sappy 
unctuous feel, a property which its deep covering of soil has probably 
tended to preserve. 

The acknowledgment of error is always becoming, and often the only 
amends that can be made iot it ; and I think it due to truth and to Mr. 
Hodgson to declare, that I for one condemned the Roman pretensions 
of his shoes, in utter ignorance of the subject, never having seen any 
thing of the kind before. I am now, however, quite convinced, &at 
this was a most irreverent proceeding, and that the shoes found at Car- 
lisle and those I saw at Whitley Castle, must have been made and worn 
by the same people ; »id as the latter are undoubted remnants of the 
Roman sera in Britain and of the Roman people, there can be little or 
no question that we may safely assign to the former a similar origin.—- 
And to ascertain a point of this kind is to the Antiquary of some curio- 
sity and importance, as, if we except their armour and their personal 
ornaments of metallic or mineral manufacture, shoes are perhaps almost 
the only species of Roman habiliment that ever have come down to mo^ 
dern times. 

I am, My Dear Sir, 

Your's very truly, 

ANTHONY HEDLEY. 
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XXVI, — Some Accotmt of a Cairn opened near Neffiermtton^ m the County 
of Northumberland^ communicated ly W. C. Tbevelyan, Esq., of 
TVaiUngton, to J. Adambok, Esq*, Sec. 



Mr Dear Sir, 

I ENCLOSE you two sketches of a Cairn which was opened last year near 
Netherwitton, but which I did not see until a few days ago. The Bar- 
row, near the centre of which it was found, is about 10 yards in diameter, 
and 6 ieet above the tomb, craiposed of loose rolled stones, probably 
taken out of the River Font, near which it is situated. The Tomb is 
about 3 feet long, 1 foot 3 inches wide and 2 feet deep; the sides 
made of flat sand stones, the top covered with a flat limestone of irregular 
outline about 15 inches thick and 6 feet long. There were a few bones 
found in it, but I believe Bothing else. 

I am, Mt Dear Sir, 

Very sincerely your's, 

W. C. TREVELYAN. 



Account qfa Cairn TiearNeiherwiUon. ' 
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XXVIL— i^n Account of some Roman Coins discovered near Brampton^ 
in Cumberland^ communicaied by Miu Wm. Hutton, and Mr. Chr. 
Hodgson^ to John Adamson, Esq.^ Sec. 



Hanover Square^ 6th December^ 1826. 
Dear Sir> 

If the few coins enclosed and the accompanying remarks are worthy the 

attention of the Antiquarian Society, your communicating them will 

oblige 

Your*s, very truly, 

WILLIAM HUTTON. 



It will be within the recollection of many of the Members of this So- 
ciety, that in the early part of this year a considerable quantity of 
Roman coins was found near Brampton, in Cumberland. By the 
kiiidness of a friend a few of these coins came into my possession a short 
time ago, and having the means of communicating with the person who 
found them, it struck me that a short account of the circumstance, to 
accompany the few coins, might not be unacceptable to this Society, 
formed as it is expressly to examine into, and register, the Antiquities 
of the Northern Counties ; and this the more especially, as no other 
account has been published, but the very meager one which appeared 
in the Newspapers of the day. 

The discovery was made in April, 18£6, by a person ploughing ground, 
which to all appearance had not been worked before. The place is 
situate about one mile South of Castle Steads now Walton House,*-^ 
the Rom^n Petriana^ the ISth station on the Wall. The name of the 
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spot is Hawk Nestf and the precise situation is on a high ridge of 
wet land near the top of the field. There was nothing in the circum- 
stances under which the coins were found, to indicate more than ordinary 
care in depositing them. The vessel was only six inches beneath the 
surface, and was standing upright and nearly fbll o£ coins, no stones 
around it, nor any cover. The coins were computed at 5,000, they were 
of copper and brass, and weighed more than 14lb8. The vessel was of 
clay quite plain, and capable of containing about three quarts. No 
other piece of antiquity was found at the time, but in the adjoining field, 
where there are many large stones and other indications of buildings, 
many separate Roman coins have been found from time to time, and 
not long ago part of an iron sword, which being taking to some black- 
smith near, was by him worked up wil^ other old iron. 

The fittgments of the vessel (which was broken by a stroke of the 
plough), together with nearly all the coins, were taken to Nawortih 
Castle, where I am informed th^ yet remain. 

The finding of such hoards as this has been of the greatest use to the 
Antiquary. In these remote provinces there were probably no Banks 
or places of deposit in those days, consequently, when a man became 
possessed of more of the circulating medium than was necessary for 
present use, he was obliged to store it up. This we may siq^pose the 
individual to have done, whose hoard we are now conffldering, aad^ 
quitting his quarters (perhaps for some distant aervke), lie secretes his 
qiare money, making use of one of the common earthen vessels to keep 
it togethtf, and intending no doubt to dig it up again on his return ; 
this it is most probable never took place, and thus his treasure has been 
preserved through a period of more than 1500 years, fiimishing matter 
for the investigation of the curious of our own days. 

As this Society is the natural place of deposit far the Antiquities of 
the district, more particularly those connected with the Roman Wall,— -* 
I should (with deference) recommend that the Eaii of Caiiisle be written 
to upon the subject of these coins, and as in 5,000 there must be many 
that are alike, it is not improbable that his Lordship might present uft 
with some of tiiem ; but, independent of any advantage that the Society's 
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cabinet might derive from such an application, I should strongly urge 
that ^uch a measure be adopted in all similar cases of discovery withm 
the district, which would show the Society to be properly alive to the 
purposed for which it was instituted, and could not fail of doing it good, 
by making it more generally known. 

The four coins now sent, upon which the inscriptions are pretty per- 
ibct, and which appear to have undergone scarcdy any change^ are of 
the Emperors Valerianus aud GaUienus, tfce forme? began his reign 
A. D. S5^, and the latter A. D. 960. 

Before closing tliese remarks I would wish to say a few W(M*ds upon 
the state in whicdi the coins were when found. As befwe observe, they 
^ere in a damp situation, and this exposure to moisture for a space of 
1500 years might, beforehand, be expected to have operated considerable 
changes oh the metals ; and we find that most of the coins were adher- 
ing together in a mass when found, having undergone a \ety curious 
alteration. The great bulk of them were converted almost through 
their whole substance into brown oxide of copper, havingsometimesa par- 
tial coating of green carbonate, which^ where it has had room, has assumed 
a very pretty mammilated forin ; from this I would assume that the 
major part of the coins have beoi of copper, which being mof e easily 
acted upon than brass, has been altered, whilst many df tfa« bra«l coins 
are much less changed, and scune of them (as, for ingtance^ the four 
most perfect now sent,) scarcely at all. These four coins, from their 
colour, hardness, &c. appear to be brass, with a large proportion of zkici 
but time has not allowed me to ascertain the bxact propcurtion. l^iere 
are also portions of a yellow ochrey substance, which would indicate the 
presence of iron ; this is very likely to have been brought by the mois- 
ture from the surrounding earth, or it may have been an accidental 
alloy in the metal of which the coins were formed. 

The latter remarks are not strictly "Antiquarian,** but I trust I shall 
be pardoned for trespassing on the time of the Society, as the changes 
which the metals undergo by long exposure to moisture is a curious 
subject, and one that is at present attracting considerable attention. 

WILLIAM HUTTON. 
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Extract qf a letter Jrom Me.. €• Hodgson, dated Carlisle, 9th April, 

1826, and addressed to the Rev. John Hodgson. 

** The field in which these coins were found is called the Hawk^s Nest, 
and the HalUust, or HaU Steads. Till within the last 100 years it was 
in part of a forest, which was thick and continuous all the way from 
Brampton Old Church to the river Gelt. The place is two fields from 
the Old Church; and commands a view of Brampton, Castle Steads, 
Irthington, Bewcastle, Tindale Fell, Carlisle, the Solway Firth, the 
Scotch hills, and the Castle Carrock, Cumrew, and other fells. Mr. 
Bell, the occupier of the field, had the swamp at its head drained for the 
purpose of ploughing through it ; and his son John, in performing that 
work close to the north side of the inclosure, struck off the top of the 
vessel which omtained the coins, and so shattered it, that it fell into 
several pieces. The number of coins which it contained, will, I think, 
be not less than 5000 ; the largest of which are about seven^eighths of 
an inch, and the smallest about a quarter of an inch in diameter. This 
field and those adjoining it to the West have very uneven surfaces,, as 
if some sort of buildings or earthworks had been upon them ; and great 
quantities of stones, as well as flags and paving-stones, have from time to 
time been taken out of them. I should also mention that in ^oughii^ 
in this field a few years since, about 900 horse shoes were found; and 
that in a meadow below, a little to the South, tiiere is a comiderable 
tumulus, now planted with oak, and ano^r in an adjoining field* 
nearer the Turnpike road." 
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XX VIII.-— ^ccoun/ qftome ancient Instruments Jbtmd in quarrying Stone 
on the S&uth Side qf Rosehmy Topping in 1826, in a Communication 
Jrom John Hixon, Esq., to John Ad amsok, Esq., Sec. See Plate IV. 
Figs.a^ b^c^d^e^f. 



These ancient Instruments were found in quarrying stone on the South 
side of Rosebury Topping, Yorkshire, in May, 1826, and are supposed to 
have been buried at some distant period, by the slipping down of some 
part of the higher stratum of stone. 

Yig. a, has the appearance of a small copper axe much worn down 
and blunted by use. 

Fig. 6, is a clumsy sort of socket. 

Ilg. c, resembled a joiner's gouge. 

Fig. dy several pieces were found about a quarter of an inch thick, 
but none of them join or fit the piece engraved, a small staple is inserted 
at one comer by which it has been attached to something, and the rebate 
of another staple is seen at the other corner. 

Fig. e, the pipe has been ruptured or^torn off something. This was 
the only one found* 

Yigi f^ both sides of this stone, which is polished and a species of 
quartz of a brownish green colour, are alike, and are bevelled. It is 
nearly two inches thick in the middle. The finders called it a whetstone, 
but it bears no marks of attrition upon it. 

Several of each sort excepting e and f were found, and a mass of 
copper, or rather of a metal resembling copper, 31b. weight, and very 
soft, was found at the same time. 
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XXIX.— *^n Account of the Chartulary qf Brinkbum^ wiAsome Notices 
respecting those of the Abbies ofNewminster and Akmick^ in the County 
qf Northumberland^ of Lanercost in Cumberland^ and of Shop in West- 
morland. By the Rsv. John Hodgson, Sec.^ in a Letter to John 
Adamson, Esq., Sec. 



Dear Sir, 

The subjoined Schedule, or Index of the contents of one volume of the 

Chartulary or Register of the possessions of the Priory of Brinkbume, 
in the county of Northumberland, was forwarded to me in June, 1827, 
by the President of our Society, from my friend John Caley, Esq., 
Keeper of his Majesty's Records, in the Chapter House and Augmenta- 
tion Office, in London, for the purpose of assisting me in writing the his- 
tory .of this county. It was made some years ago by Mr. Caley himself, 
from the original, at the request of the Duke of Buckingham, and as I 
fear I may not be able to spare room to print it entire in my work on 
Northumberland, I transmit it to you, desiring that you will do me the 
favour of laying it before the next meeting of the Society, and that it 
may be submitted to the consideration of the Censors of the Sodety, 
whether or not it may be adviseafole to print it in small type in the 
Archceologia MUana^ as a note to this letter. In my estimation, it is 
a very curious and very valuable document, inasmuch as it is a key to a 
considerable treasure of county and ecclesiastical history. In the year 
1638, Roger Dods worth, made large extracts from the original book 
then, together with the Chartularies of the Abbeys of Newminster and 
Alnwick, in the county of Northumberland, Lanercost, in the county 
of Cumberland, and Shap, in Westmorland, in the possession of Lord 
William Howard, at Naworth Castle. These extracts are all still existing 
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in the transcript of Dods worth's Cb/Zec/ion5, which arein 162 folio volumes, 
made at the expense of Lord Fairfax, and by him given to the Bodleian 
Library. Part of them are also to be found in the Lansdowne, MS. 
326, which is a copy of two of Dodsworth's volumes ; and a considera- 
ble part of them have been printed in two editions of Dugdale's Mo- 
nasttcofij for which, and for the same author's Baronage Dodsworth's 
Collection was expressly made. Robert Treswell, Somerset Herald, 
about th^ year 1587 also made several genealogical extracts from the 
Brinkburn Register, which, besides very copious quotations from the 
Brinkburn Chartulary, and several unpublished notices out of those of 
Newminster, Alnwick, Lanercost, and Shap, are copied into that curious 
and useful treasure-house of genealogical information in the Harleian 
Collection^ No, S94, intituled '* Apparatus Genealogicus AngUcus es di- 
ver sis in Archivis Recordis compactus.*^ 

Lord William Howard, third surviving son of Thomas, the fourth 
Duke of Norfolk, and common ancestor of the Howards, Earls of Car- 
lisle, became possessed of Naworth, Morpeth, and Hinderskelle, where 
Castle Howard now stands, by his marriage with Elizabeth daughter to 
ThomaSi and sister and coheir of George, Lord Dacre of Gillisland, 
He was a nobleman of great talent and learning, and collected a very 
curious library both of printed and manuscript books, which after bis 
death were permitted by his successors in the estate to remain at 
Naworth, the principal place of his residence^ in the same state and 
order in which he left them. But as the library was constantly shewn 
to curious visitors, and the bookcases were not locked up till within the 
last 20 years, the shelves have been thinned of many very rare 
and curious works : and amongst the rest the Chartularies already no- 
ticed have all, as I have been told, disappeared from Naworth. Some 
of them perhaps were taken by the agents of the Carlisle family as evi- 
dence to courts of justice and never returned : numerous valuable pa- 
pers are annoadly lost in this manner. How the Brinkburn Register 
passed into the hands of Mr. Astle, I am not aware. In becoming his 
property, however, its existence was secured because he understood its 
value. Some of the rest may perhaps still exist, but are either secreted. 
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or are in possession of persons, who, from being unable to read them^ are 
ignorant of the mature of their contents. That of Newminster was pro- 
bably at the dissolution deposited with the Dacre faoaily, as re[Nnesenta« 
tives of the Merlays founders of that house. I have in smother place^ 
noticed, that I have been told that the late Edward Cook, of Blakemoor, 
Esq., who was a barrister and a skilful antiquary, was once possessed of 
it That of Shap was lost when Dr. Bum edited his History of West- 
morland in 1777 : perhaps it fell into the Howard Family after Lord 
William purchased the manor of Thomthwaite, in that Parish, and made 
the ancient Hall there his occasional residencct 

Dr. Burn in another place says that the Blenkinsops, who married the 
heiress of Helbeck, " had a large collection of writings, not only re- 
lating to themselves but of several other kinds, as divers originals belong- 

* EGstory of Northumberland^ part IL toI. L p. 21 

f The following notket are from a manuscript book, of die expenoes of Lord- William Howard, now 
in the possession of William Lawson, Esq., of Longfairst, near Bforpeth t — 

^ 1619 paid to Thomas Ghray as laid out by him at thomtwhat for a blak fireis jerkin for my lord 
the ^jth of October 1619, xvijs. It* for on paer of bouts for my lo : there, xs.*— It. for freb for gam- 
masheis by the way, lis. vid. — It. for my lord ryding chaigeis from thomtwhat to London beginning die 
ixth of October till the xixth p bill, xviiiL lOs."— << 1619. P^ to on for bringmg letters to Thorn- 
twaht." — ** 16^. It for my Lord ryding chai^geb from thomtwaht to London bc^ning the xxixth of 
apereill 1620 p bill, xvijl. xvs. iiijd.''^** 1621. It. paid at thomwhat to Thomas Lowdian for a bill 
off pcells for a goune and wastcot as appears on the bill paid by tho. gray, ftc, xxzixs."— ^Again in 
^* 1621. Imprimis for my lo. ryding chai^geis ffirom thomtwhat to London b^gining the xzzth of 
April being in companie at my lo. chargeis 24 men and 12 horseis as appears by bill, xxL xvs. iiiid.** 
«— And again in ^ 1621. Imps, for my lo : ryding chargds from thomtwhat to London begintng the 
xith of november as appears by bill, xiiijl. xixs. yd.*' — ** 1622. It. for a peare of bouts at Thomtwhat 
for my lo : wch Mr. Raddiffe did pay for, &c xs." — ^ It. for my lo. ryding chargeis from thomth¥mt 
to London begining the^ viij May, be4n companie 16 p InlL — It. to the pson at thomwhat the viijth 
may, xs.'* — ^ Rewards sence the first May 1623. — It. to a fellow at thomtwhat 2 may, vs."— 1624^ 
It. to my lo : by Mr. Raddeif at thomtwhat 20 fifay, xs.— It. ffor my lo : ryding chaigeis fron thom- 
twhat to London begininge the xxth Mav 1624 p tnll, ixl. xjs. iud.**«— It. to the peon at Thorathwat 
at my lo: waycoming, xs. *^ It. to the poore there, ijs.** — ^ 1625. Imp. for my lo ryding diai^ges 
from thomwhat to London beying the 4th may as appeares by bill being in his companey 6, xviijl. xs. 
ijd." The Howard family at that time were Roman Catholics. The two presents of 10s. each to 
the parson of Thomthwaite, were probably given to the Roman Catholic priest kept there. The 
people in the neighbourhood have still traditions of the famous bdted Will residing at the place; and 
cherish their legacy of hatred to them as papists, by telling their children that lady Howard abhorred 
all protestants, and used to say, that she hoped to five to ride knee deep in blood down Wonigate- 
loaning to Brampton Church. 
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ing to Shap Abbey and other places, which as it is not known how they 
came possessed of the same, neither is it known what became thereof, 
and in all probability they are all now totally lost, except what hath been 
preserved thereof by copies taken, and extracts made, by the Rev. 
Thomas Machel, who had free access to the same, and whose collection, 
therefore, in that respect, is extreniely valuable/* Mr. Machel died in 
1699. The Chartulary of Lanercost, according to Dr. Bum, was still 
remaining at Naworth in 1777* — Btam and Nicholson^ s Westmorland, 
pp. 417%^ 580, and Pref. iv. 
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PRIORY OF BRENKEBURNE, 

FORMERLY IN THE POSSESSION OF THO. ASTLEy ESQ. AND NOW IN THE POSSESSION OF 

THE DUKE OF BUCKINOHAM> AT STOWEy COMPILED BY JOHN CALEY, ESQ., 

AND BY HIM COMMUNICATED TO THE REV. JOHN HODGSON, SEC. 



1. Confirmation by Roger Bertram, of the dona- 
tion made by hb fitther( WSliam theFoiinder)to 
the Canons of the blessed Pe(er of Bryokbom; 
▼iz.— -Thornhalgh, Foderhalgh, P^urhalgfa, 
Hely, and Unerfady, &c^ sans date, fol. £. 

S. Grant by Roger Bertram of ** illam petariam 
que est inter Rymlawe et Heleya,** «. d, fol. 3. 

3. Grant by Roger Bertram of all Helihope, with 
its appiirts^ i. d, foL 4. 

4. Grant by Roger Bertram Dominus de Bfitforde 
of one part of hb wood and forest of Rymsid^ 

■ . the boundaries expressed, with a reservation 
that be and those who are with him shall hunt 
there, s, d, fol. 5. 

5. Grant by the last mentioned Roger, of another 
part of the wood of Rymnde, with a rimilar 
reservation, $, d, foL 6» 

6. Confirmation by Roger Bertram of the grant 

made by his great grandfiither (pro air sui), of 
a part of the wood called Linchwood, the 
boundaries expressed, «• dL fol. 6. b. 

7. Confirmation by William de Framlington of 
the whole land of Little Framlington, and the 
pasture of Linchwood, «. d. foL 7* 

8. Confirmation by John de Eslington of the g^ 
made to the priory by Roger Bertram and his 
ancestors, in Fdtonshire, with the addition of 
a toft in Little Framlington, s. d. foL 8. 



9. Compromise of a dispute between Tho. Bry- 
an, Clerk, and the Priory, respecting the pas- 
ture in Lynchwood and Westrymdde, whereby 
the said Tho. releases all his right in the said 
wood, &C., on condition that his cattle shall 
d^Msture thereon, s, d. foL 8. 

10. A similar compromise between Wnu, son of 
Wm. de Bokenfield and Alice his wife, and 
the Priory, respecting their pasture in linch- 
wood and Westrimsyde, s, d, foL 9. 

11. A charter of David de Strabolgy, Earl of Athol, 
reciting by inspeximus a record of quo war- 

• lanto, in which the jury say that the Prior of 
Brenkbum hath asaze of beer. Sec, in the town 
of Framlington, 34. Bd. 3. fol. 9. 

12. An agreement between Roger Bertram and 
the Prior and Convent, respecting the holding 
of a court, &c, and also concerning free cha- 
pel, in the manor of Fdton, «. d, foL 10. 

13. Compromise of a dispute between the Priory 
and Roger Bertram and Robert de Gamel- 
thorp, wherdn it is agreed that the Convent 
shall have common of pasture in Great and 
Little Felton,ftc, 1256, fol. 11. 

14. Grant by Roger Bertram, Dominus delifitford, 
to the Priory of thepriviledge of turning their 
horses into his lands in Rymade and Wal- 

I mqiethes, «• d» foL 1£. 
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15. Qrant by the fame Boger of a marl pit (mar- 
lerium), in his wood of Walden> «. d, fol. IS. 

16. Grant by the same Roger of waste land in 
Glantde and Snoke, i. d. fol, 12. 

17* Grant by the same Roger of a toft and croft 

in Glantele, s, d. fol. 13. 
1 S. Grant by the same Roger of land in Evenwode, 

f. d. foL 13. 

19. Grant by Richard de Mora of the manor of 
Etenwode, 1296,fbl. 14. 

20. Grant by Roger Bertram of hmd in Little Fel- 
ton, «. d^ fol. 14. 

31. Release of right by Roger Fits Payne in Up- 
per Felton, 1242, fol. 15. 

22. A similar release by Wm. de Scancebi of the 

same premises, 1242, fol. 15. 

23. Compromise of a dispute between Roger, son 
of Wm. de Felton, and the Priory, respecting 
Upper Felton, 1349, fol. 16. 

24. Grant by Ralph de Scancebi of land in Over 
Felton, s. d. fol. 16. 

25. Grant by the same lUlph of a toft in Over 

Felton, s d. fol. 16. 

26. Grant by the same Ralph of three acres of 

land there, «. d. fbl. 17- 

27. Another grant by the same of two acres diere, 

$. d. fol. 17* 

28. lioenae by Robert de Hilton of taking dead 
wood in the wood of Haysand, 1289, fol. 17* 

29. Grant by Ric4iard de Morwyk of knd in Ake- 
ton, 1. d, fol. 18. 

30. Grant by Nich. de Aketon of hmd there, 1242, 
fol. 18. 

31. Confirmation of the preceding grants by Hen. 

de Aketon, 1347, fol. 19. 

32. Grant of Wm. Pufiyn of land in Felton, 1257, 
foL20. 

33. Confirmation of the last grant by Roger Ber- 
tram, 1257, fol. 20. 

34. Grant of Hugh ^^geny of rent in Saiketon, 
t, d. fol. 21. 

35. A confirmation of the last grant by Hugh Vi- 
geny, s. d, fol. 21. 

36. Release of right to the rent last mentioned by 

Adam de Bokenfdd, 1269, fol. 21. 

37. Grant by Wm. Bertram of land in Upper Fel- 
ton, «. <t fol. 22. 

38. Compromise of a dispute between the Pri* 
ory and John de Eslinton, respecting a rent 
of 30f. for the mill of Framlington, 1254, 
foL22. 



39. Obligadoii by Roger Bertram, Lord of BGtford, 
to inclose his park before Michaelmas in that 
year, 1256, foh 22. 

40. Grant by Richard, son of Roceline, of land in 
Thrasterston, «. d. fol. 22L 

41. Confirmation of the last grant by WiUiam, his 
son, «. d^ foL 23. 

42. Grant by William Pu%n of land in Thrasters- 
ton, «. d. fol. 23. 

43. Grant by Adam Mansetur of one penny rent, 
in the place last mentioned, «. d. fol. 24. 

44. Grant by Agnes, daughter of Thomas, of a toft 
in Thrasterston, «. d, fol. 24w 

45. A confirmation of the last grant by the same 

Agnes, «. d, fol. 24. 

46. Grant by Hugh Vigeny of a toft and croft in 
Thrasterston, i. d, fol. 24. 

47. Grant by William Pufl^n of a toft and croft 
there, «. d. fol. 25. 

48. Confirmation by Roger Bertram of twelve acres 
in Thrasterston, 1. d. fol. 26. 

49. Confirmation by John de Vesey of the grant 
made by Pu%n, «. d. foL 9^, 

50. Quit claim by Adam Afansetur of the homage 
due to him in Thrasterton, $, d, foL 27* 

51. Grant by WiUiam de Blonville of premiaes in 
Bokenfelde, 1. d* fol. 27* 

52. Grant by William de Blunville of land in Bo- 
kenfelde, 1244, foL 28. 

53. Grant by ¥^liam de Toggesden of %9* rent in 
Bokenfelde, 1. d. fol. 28. 

54. Grant by William Frankdayne of land in Bo- 
kenfelde, 1. d. fol. 28. 

55. Release of right by Richard Freman to a toft 
and lands in BokedUde, 7. Ed. 2. fol. 2f . 

56. Grant by Geoffrey Mandoit of land in Esshet 
and Bokenfelde, «. d. fol. 29. 

57* Grant of the same Geotift^ of a toft in Bok- 
enfldde, i. d, fol. 80. 

58. Confirmation of the grants in Esshet and Bo- 
kenfelde, by Geoffirey Manduit, son of the laM 
mentioned person, 1244, fol. 30. 

59. Compromise of a dispute about the tithes of 

Esshet and Bokenfdd, 1224, fol. 31. 

60. Grant by William de Fhuniington of land in 
Framlington, s, d. fol. 81. 

61. Grant by William Pigace, and Bfarg. his wife, 
of 4 messuages in FhmiKngton, «. <f. fol. 82. 

62. Grant to WiHiam Pigace, and Maig. his wife, 
of a toft and three acres of land in Bramling- 
ton, «. d. fol. 32. 
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63. GrantofWi]§.d6Xaturofliin<IinF.«.d:fol.3d. 

64. Another grant by the said WiUiam of land 
' there, «. d. fol. 33. 

65. Grant of Wm. Brien of land in Framlington, 
«. d, fol. 33. 

66. Another grant by William Brien of a toft and 
croft in the aaid town, «. d, fol. 33. 

67* Another grant by the same and Agnes his wife, 

of land there, t, d. fol. 33. 
08. Agrant by William Brien, Agnes his wife, and 

Thomas their son, of lands in Fkamlington, 

«. d. fol. 34. 
69. A grant by Agnes, widow of the last mendoned 

person, of a toft and croft in Framlingtpo, 

i. d. fol. 34. 
W. Grant of Roger, son of Walter de Praadwyk, 

of a toft, croft, and 20 acres in FramUngton, 

«. d. foL 34. 
71. Grant by Waltr. de P^cadwyk of 4 acres of 

land in Fhimlington, c» d, foL 36. 
7i?. Release of right by Ghfiatiana, wife of Roger, 

son of Walter de Frendwyk, as to lands in 

Fhunlington, «. d. fol. 35. 

73. Grant by Willam de Bokenfeld of 6 acres of 
land in FramUngton, #. d. fel. 35. 

74. Confimwrion by Richard Brunthyng of a mes- 
suage in Fhonlington, «. d. fol. 36. 

75. Confirmation by Mildred Pigaz of the last 
mentioiied deed, s, d. fol 36.. 

76. Grant by John de EsUi^gton of land in Fram- 
lington, s, d. foL 36. 

77« Confirmation by Alex, de Ellington of landsy 
Sec, in FramUngton, «• d, fol. 37. 

78. Grant by Mai^gery de FramUngtoq of 10 acres 
of land in FramUngton, liM7> fol. 37. 

79. Grantby Agnes, daughter of William deFram* 
fington, of a toft andcroft and 7 acres of land 
there, «. d. foL 38. 

80. Grantby AmabetdeFkamlingtonofatoft,&c. 
Ibere, t. d. M. 38. 



85; Grant by Johki de BsUagton of tti assart in 
linchwood, #. d. fol. 39. 

86. Compromiseof disputes between Jordan de F. 
and Marg. his wife, and the Priory, reinfecting 
asssrt lands and common of pasture, «. d, 
fol. 40. 

87* Confirmation by William Brien, and Agnes his 
wife, of aU the donations of William de Fram- 
Ungton to the Canons of Brinkburn, s. d. 
fol. 40. 

88. Agreement respecting tithes of FramUngton, 
between the Priory and William de BoswiUs, 

#. d. foL 40. 

89. Another agreement respecting tithes in Fram- 
Ungton, between the Priory and Adam ICrling 
and Matilda, his wife, 1256, fol. 41. 

90. Another agreement as to tithes there, be- 
tween the Priory and John de EsUngton, 
1349,foL41. 

91. Grant by Ralph de Hedawe oi LangUneton, 
and the whole land between Titlesdene and 
Welpesticroke, &c., s. d. fol. 41. 

92. Grant by Roger Bertram of wasteland in Lit- 
tle FramUngton, $, d, fol. 41. 

93. Release by Rog. Bertram of the service due to 
him in Frarolingtoo, s. d, fol. 42. 

94. Wm. de Glanton grant of Qt, rent in Little 
FramUngton, 1349,foL42. 

95. Confirmation by Robert de Felton of the last 
mentioned grant, 1349, fol. 42, 

96. Grant by WUUam de Glanton to Robert de 
Felton of aU the lands he holds in fee of 
the Prior and Convent of Brinkburn, 1349, 
fol. 43. 

97. Grant by WUUam Pyon of a toft and croft in 
Langleveton, «. d, fol. 43. 

98. Grant by the same of a barcary in Littie Fram- 
Ungton, i, d, fol. 43. 

99. Release by WiUiam Pyon of aU his right to 
lands in LangUvynton, 1248, fol. 44. 



81. Confirmation by Mai^. de FramUngton of the 100. Confirmation of the last grant by WUUam, his 



lands given to tiie Priory by her three hus- 
bands, 1246, fol. 38. 

82. AgiftbyMaigaretdeFnMn]idgtonofAdam,lier 
** native cum tota sequele sua," «. d. fol. 39. 

83. A deed by which Alan, the Prior, and the 
Convent of Brinkburn give ficeedom to the 
said Adam the Native, s, d.foL 39. 

84. An agreement between the Prior and John de 
EsUngton, respecting certain tofts in Fram- 
Ungton, «. d. fol. 39. 



son, t, <L fol. 44. 

101. Confirmation of the same by John Pyon, s, d, 
foL 44. 

102. Release by WUUam Pion of a toft and croft 
&c., in Littie FramUngton, in consideration of 
money given to him by the Prior and Convent 
in his necessity, 1245, fol. 44. 

103. Release by WUIiam Pyon of his right to Est- 
.croft, &c., 9, d, fol. 45. 
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104. Another release of r^t by Wilfiam Fjron of 
land in Little Framlington, 1246» foL 45. 

105. Another release by the said William I^n, an 
to Langleyinton, Ac, #. d. foL 45. 

106. Confirmation by John I^on of the release 
made by William^ his fitther, of Lands in Lit- 
tle Framlington^ t. dl foL 4d. 

107. Release by Agnes I^on, wife of the said 
John, of her right in dower or otherwise, to 
Little Framlington, #• d. foL 46. 

108. Release by William de Craurcoke of his right 
to lands in Little Fhunlii^ny #. <i. foL 46. 

109. Grant by Ifadlda Himyage of land in Fhun- 
lington, t. d. fol. 47* 

110. Grant by William de FhunHngton of Akflhal^ 
and Lynefaal^ «. d, foL 47. 

111. Confirmation by Margaret, daughter of Wil- 
liam de Framlington, of land in Framlington 
and LanglevjTton, t. d, fol. 47. 

112. Grant by Roger de Merlay of hmd on the 
south part of Coket, $. d, foL 48. 

1 13. Grant by the same of pasture land in Cd^et, 
J. d. fol. 48. 

114. Grant by Roger de Merlay {iertiut) of com- 
mon of pasture in Coket, #• (i. foL 48. 

1 15. Grant by Roger de Merlay of as much wood 
as two horses can carry out of his wood of 
Coket, «. d. foL 49. 

1 16. Grant by Richard de Merlay of a messuage in 
Stanton, j. d. foL 49. 

117- Confirmation by Roger de Meriay {tertiiu) of 
all the grants made by him and his ancestors, 
#. d. foL 49. 

118. A deed by which Richard de Hely, Rector of 
Horsley, renounces all right to the tithes of a 
certain cuUure circa Coket^ the same being in 
the manurance (^ the Priory, and therefore 
not liable to such a payment, j. d, fol. 50. 

1 19. Pleas before the Justices itmerant at Yori^ 
wherein William de Whelpinton was sum- 
moned to answer to the Prior of Brenkbume, 
why he unjustly detains three charters firom 
him ; the defence is, that thieves broke into 
his house and stole the seals fix>m two of them, 
and the third he delivered to the Priory, 9^, 
£. 1. foL 50. 

130. A memorandum that John, son of Patrick de 
Kesteme, gave to the Priory of Great TIrwhite 
twelve messuages, sixteen oxgangs of land, 
and thirty acres of meadow, &C., #. d, foL 51. 



121. Grant by John de Kasterne of famd, Ac,, in 
Great Tirwhit, #. d. foL 51. 

122. An exchange of lands in Tirwhit between the 
IViory and John and Adaip, sons of Sfichael 
de Tirwhit, t. d. fol. 51. 

123L Grant by John de Kesteme of his demesne 
in Great Tirwhit, t. d, fol. 52. 

124. Grant by the same of a toft and croft there, 
#. d. fol. 52. 

125. Grant by the same of knd in Timdut inferior, 
#. d. foL 52. 

126. Grant by the same of lands in Tirwhit, «. d. 
foL 53. 

127. Grant by Agnes de Tirwhit of a toft and croft 
m Upper Tirwhit, t. d. fol. 53. 

128. Confirmadon by John de Kesteme of the last 
mentioned grant, t. d. fol. 53. 

129. Grant by William Fitt Geoffirey of a toft and 
crofts in Upper Tirwhit, t. d. fi>l. 54. 

130 Confirmation by Agnes, daughter of Robert 
de superiore Tirwhit, of the last mentioned 
grant, 1241, foL 54. 

131. Confirmation of the «une by John Fits Hugh 
of Upper Tirwhit, «.dL foL 54. 

132. Grant by Adam (Frater Nich. parvi) of the 
moie^ of a mill in Great Tirwhit, 1241, foL 55. 

133. Grant by Tho. Fits Alan of lands in Upper 
Tvwhit, s. d. fol. 55. 

134. Grant of Alan Jay of three acres of land ad 
sustentationem luminarij Refectorij, #. d. 
foL 55. 

135. Grant by Gregoiy de Oterington of Land in 
Tirwhit, 1243^ foL 55. 

136. Grant by Adam, son of Helye de Tindnt, of 
knd there, 1244, foL 55. 

137. Confirmation by John de Kesteme of divers 
grants made by his ancestors, 1272, foL 55. 

138. Release of right by Adam de Camhhns to a 
toft m Tirwhit, 31. H. 3. foL 56. 

139. Release by Adam de Tirwhit of huMl in Tir- 
whit, 1252, foL 56. 

140. Grant by Wm., son of YM^ oflandmWar- 
ton, J. d. foL 57. 

141. Grant by John, son of Waklen, of a toft and 
croft m Little Tossan, 1245, fi>l. 57* 

142. Grant by Elias, son of Hulred, of lands in 
Little Tossan, «. d. foL 57. 

143. Grant by John, son of Walden, of land there, 
#. d. foL 57. 

144. Confiicmation by the same of the grant made 
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to the Priory by Elias, son of Hulred, *. d 
fol. 58. 

145. Qnnt ^ John de Kesteme of land in Kes- 
terne, i. (L fol. 59. 

146. Agreement respecting lands in Kesteme made 
between the Prior and Convent of Brenkbum 
and the Prioress and Nuns of Halistane, 1240, 
fol. 59. 

147. Grrantby Alice de Umfravilleof rent of the 
mSl of Babington, s. d, fol. 59. 

148. Grant by the Nunnery of Halistan of rent 
due from the above mill, «. d. fol. 59. 

149. Grrant by Ralph de Trihamton of rent in 
Hayiiing, «. d* fol. 00. 

150. Grrant by Ralph de Tetham and Raganild his 
wife of land in Roxburgh, t, d. fol. 60. * 

151. Confirmation of the last grant by Gilbert 
Eraser and Christian hb wife, «. d, fol. 60. 

152. Agreement between the Priory of Brenkbume 
and the Monks of Kelso respecting land in 
Roxburgh, «. d, foL 60. 

153. Another agreement between the same parties 
respecting land there, «. d fol. 60. 

154. Grrant by John de Edlingharo of common of 
pasture in Edlingham, 1259, foL 61. 

155. Gnmt by John Fita& Simon of his lands in 
Whitting^iam, Thrownton, and Barton, «. d, foL 
61. 

156. Grant by Robert de Glantoa of estovers in 
Whitting^am Wood, i. d. foL 62. 

157. Ghrant by Thomas Fitz Mchael of a capital 
messuage in Barton and lands in Whittingham, 
«. d. fol. 62. 

1 58. Confirmation of 4ie same by Tho. his son, «. d, 
fol. 62. 

159. ReleM» of right to lands in ¥^hittingham, 
Throwton, and Barton, by Rob. de Eslington, 
23. B. 3. fol. 62. 

160. Licence l^ WilHam de Vesey to the poor ca- 
noHs of Brunkbume of buying and selling with- 
in his town of Alnwick, j. d. fol. 63. 

161. Confirmation of the last grant l^ John de 
Vesey, «. d. fol. 63. 

162. Grant by WllMam de Vesey ofa tofl in Alne- 
mouthe, «. d, fol. 63. 

163. Agreement between the Priory of Brenkbum 
and the canons of Alnwick respecting the 
fitbes of Swinley, i.d. fol. 63. 

}64. Grant by Nidiolas de Hawkehill of rent in 
HawkefaiU, s. d. fol. 64. 



165. Grant by WilKam de Butleston of rent in 
Wiricworth, s. d, fol. 64. 

166. OrtLui by Stephen de GKllinge and Agnes his 
wife of rent in "Mnricworth, «. d, foL 64. 

167. Qnnt of other rent in the same town by 
Hug^, Son of Gregory, t, d. fol. 64. 

168. Grant by German Tysun of a toft in Wirk- 
worth, s, (f. fol. 65. 

169. Grrant by Henry, Prince of Scotland, son of 
David I. of a salt pit in Warkworth, «. d, fol. 
65. 

170. Qnxxt of another salt pit there by Robert 
Fitz Roger, s. d, fol. 65. 

171. Confirmation by "Mniliam, Earl of Northum- 
berland, ofa salt pit in W aricworth, s, d. fol. 65. 

172. Agreement between the Priory of Brinkburn 
and the Nuns of Werkworth respecting the 
tithes of fishery and saltworks there, 1247> 
fol. 65. 

173. Grant by John de Neubigg3mg of two tofts 
in Neubiggyng, 1. d, fol. 65. 

174. Grant by Berrard de Baliol ofa messuage in 
Neubiggyng, «. d, fol. 66. 

175. Confirmation of the same by Hugh de Baliol 
«. d. fol. 66. 

176. Chrantby the Priory to Syroon, son of Bfanger, 
of two tofts in Neubiggyng in consideration of 
the yearly rent of 500 herrings, 1334, fol. e%* 

177* Confirmation by Bernard de Balk^ ofa mes- 
suage in Newbiggyng, s, d, fol. 66. 

178. Grrant by John de Plessiz of a place called 
Herfordbridge, 1267, fol. 66. 

179. Grrant by Askil, Son of Edmund, of land in 
Herford, s. d. fol. 67. 

180. Confirmation of the last grant by lUchard, 
son of Angylic, «. d, foL 67* 

181. Grant of land in Herford by Adam, son of 
Gilbert de Scfaotton, «. d, foL 67* 

182. Grrant by Simon de Plessiz of suit of mill in 
Herford, Schotton, and Pless^, <. d. fol. 67- 

183. Grant by the same Simon of pasture in Her- 
ford, «. d, fol. 68. 

184. Grant by VHlliam Paris of land in Schotton, 
9. d. fol. 68. 

185. Grant l^ l^liam, son of Roger de Schotton, 
of land in that town, s, d, foL 69. 

186. Grant by CNivia de Sdiotton of land there, 
i. d. foL 69. 

187- Grant by Robert de Blaykeston of lands in 
Schotton, «• d fol. 69. 
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189. Grant by Qifiiert de SclM>tton of knds there, 
«• (L fol. 69. 

189. GIrant by Simon de Plessiz of lands there» 
t, (L fol. 69. 

190. OraDtbyMUlianide Scbottonof land there, 
s, (L foL 70. 

191. Confirmation by Margaret de Schottonof the 
last mentioned grant, s, d fol. 70. 

19S* Grant by James de Bolum of a salt pit in 
Cupum, «. d, fol. 70. 

193. Confirmation of the last grant by Gilbert de 
Bokim, s, d, fol. 70. 

194. Another confirmadon of the same by Waker de 
Bohmi, «. d, fol. 70. 

196. Grant by John Htz Hugh of lands in Cupum, 

s. d. fol. 71. 

196. Confirmation of the last grant by Walter de 
Bohan, s, d* fcA. 71* 

197. Grant by John Fitz Hugh of other land in 
Cupum, s, d. fol. 71* 

198. Grant by Roger TiXz Hugh of land there, 
9, d, fol. 71* 

199. Grant in fee by the Priory to Tho. de Fenwic 
of land in Stamfordham and Matfen reaenrtng 
a yearly rent of Sd. 1^56,foL 72. 

dOO. Grant by Tho. de Fenwic of lands in Heton 
Magna, j. d. fol. 72. 

SOI. Grant in fee by the Priory to Robert de 
Stamfordham of land in Matfen with a reser- 
vation of rent, 1241, fol. 73. 

20/2. Grant by Tho. Sturdi of land in Hulkeston, 
«. d. fol. 73. 

ftnSk Grant by Agnes daughter of Hew Mopper of 
^ unam Celdam" in Corforidge, s, d. foL 73. 

204. Grant by John Bu^um of a shop in Cor- 
bridge, 1245, fd. 74. 

205. Grant by Rob. de Neuham of rent in Neu- 
ham, s. d. fol. 74. 

906. Grant by Simon Hu John of a toft in Prest- 
wick, s. d. fol. 74. 

207. A fine between Roger Bertram* plaintifi^ and 
John Fitz Robert, defordent, of the manor of 
Fdton, 1235, fol. 75. 

208. Grant by Wm. de Fdton of rents, Sec in New- 
casde, 1292, fol. 75. 

209. Grant in fee by the Priory of premises in 
Newcastle to Tho. de Castello with a re8erf»> 
tion of rent, 1307, fol. 76. 

21 0. Ghant by Tho. son of Alexander de Gloucester, 
of land in Newcastle, s. d. foL 77. 



211. Agreement between tiw Prioiy and Hevicum 
Medicum by which a house in Newcastle is 
conreyed to fhe said Henr. at a fee fium nent 
of 2f. per ann. with license to alienate ex- 
cept to Jews and rdigious persons, 1249, foL 

77. 

212. Grant fit>m Henr. Biendicusto John Fitz Geof- 
frey de Halivell of rent in Newcastle, in free 
nutfTiage widi Ysota, his daughter, «. d. fol. 77. 

213. Release of rigfit by John de Haliwell and 
Ysota his wife, of the house last meotiotted, 
«. d. fol. 77' 

214. Grant by Giuz de Arems of rent in Newcas- 
tle fit>m a messuage there, s. dL foL 78. 

215. Acknowledgment from Simon the Blaster and 
his Brethren of the £k>flpital of Westgate that 
they are bound to pay rent to tibe Priory of 
Brinkbum for the last mentioned messuage, 
s. d. kit, 78. 

216. Grant by the Priory to Samud Fits Robert of 
land in Newcastle, with a reservation of rent, 
f. d. fol. 78. 

21 7* Crrant by John Raynald of a messuage in New- 
castle, i. d, fol. 78. 

218. Grant by the Priory to Hen. Siarer of a house 
in Newcastle, widi a reservatioB of rent, 12^ 
fol. 79. 

219. Grrant by the Priory of a toft in GateiAeyed 
to Mr. Banes, with a reservation of rent, s. d 
fol. 79. 

220. Grant by Hugh Pudsey, Bbhopof Durham^ef 
land and a fishery in Qukham, #. d, fol. 79. 

221. Confirmation by the same ]l^bhop of James de 
Begum's grant of a salt pit in CupaiB,^c.^4. dL 
fol. 79. 

222. Grant by the same ^shop of land between 
Heley and Coket, «. d. fol. 80. 

223. Confirmation by the same Bishop of the grants 
made to the Priory by Roger Bertraii^#. d. fot 
80. 

224. Confirmation by ^shop Pudsey of the privi- 
ledge of sepulture within the Prioty, s. i^fol. 80. 

225. Grant by Phil., Bishop of Durham, of the 
church of Fdton, t.d.£oL 80. 

226. Confirmation of the hist grant by the Prior 
and Convent of Durham, s. d. fol. 80k 

227. Acknowledgement bythe Priory of Brinkburn 
that they are bound to find one pmmdbf wax 
for the light of the diapiel of the infirmary, 
1253, fol. 80. 
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2!S8. RenuodBtion of right by the Priory of Pent- 
ney, over that of Brenkbume, t. d, foL 81. 

f39. Agreement between the last mentioned Pri- 
ories by which it is accorded, amongst other 
things, that if the Priory of Pentney, choose to 
send a monk of their house, at any time, to 
Breokbume, he shall be treated as one of ^heir 
own body, i. d, fol. 81. 

530. The King's confirmation of the several grants 
made to the Priory of Brenkbume, 2 John, fol. 
81. 

231. Grant by King John that certain lands of the 
Priory in Linchwood^c«, shall be quit ab omm 
Regardo Foreste, 2 John, foL 82. 

233. Confirmation by King Henry III. of the seve- 
ral grants made to the Flriory, 37 H. 3Jol.82. 

233. Another confirmation by the King of Hely- 
hope and other lands given to the Priory, 37 
H.3,ibL83. 

234. A similar confirmation by the same King, of 
lands in Evenwode, &c '43 H. 3, fol. 83. 

285. Another confirmation by the same Kmg, of 
Brenkbume, Felton, &c, s, d, fol. 83. 

236. A confirmation by Henry (JUiut Regit ScotieJ 
of the pkoe called Brinkburn, s. d,(o\. 84. 



237. A charter by which the King takes the Priory 
into his protection, 37 H. 3, fol. 84. 

238. Licence to receive BIr. Felton's rent in New- 
conveyed by him, to the Priory in Thraster- 
castle, in exchange for messuages and lands 
ston, 21 Ed. 1, fol. 84. 

239. Pardon to the Priory/or Jiaving purchased the 
rents in Newcastle above mentioned prior to 
the licence being obtained, 8 Ed. 3, fol. 85. 

240. Pope Urban's bull granting divers priviledges 
to the Priory, j. d, fol. 85. 

241. (Tear of Pontiff omitted) Pope Urban's bull, 
granting power to correct .t|ie canoi^ ^hen 
foulty, &c, 15 Kal. April, foL 87. 

242. The King's li<^ense to appropriate the churdi 
of Horsley, 10 BSc. 2, fol. 88. 

243. Grant by Ralph, Baron of Qraystock, of the 
advowson of the above church, 1387, fol, 88. 

244. Appropriation of the church of Horsley by 
Walter, Bishop of Durham, to the Priory, 
1391, fol. 89. 

245. Fine between John Fits Sim<m, plainti£^ and 
Bfichad Fitz Michael and others, defi^rdants 
of the capital messuage of l^arton and divers 
lands, 19 H. 3. 
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XXX. — The Household Ejppences^ for one Year^ qf Philips ihird Lord 
Wharton, communicated by W. C. Teevelyan, Esq. of WaUington. 



Philip, third Lord Wharton (of whose household ezpenc^ for one year 

the following is a copy) was grandson of Sir Thomas Wharton, Knt. 
who was created Baron by Henry VIII. in 1544, for his services against 
the Scotch, and son of Thomas, second Lord Wharton (who died in 1572), 
and Anne, daughter of Robert Devereux, Earl of Sussex. Philip mar- 
ried Frances, daughter of Henry Clifford, second Earl of Cumberland ; he 
died in 16S5, and was buried in Helaugh Church, his wife died in 1592, 
and lies in Kirkby Stephen Church. 

Thomas, first Lord Wharton, died in 1568, and was buried in Helaugh 
Church, where is a fine altar tomb to him and his second wife, Anne, 
daughter of Francis, fifth Earl of Shrewsbury, who survived him some 
years. There is also a monument to him and his two wives in Kirkby 
Stephen church. — See Hunter^s Hallamshire, p. 61. and Bum and 
Nicolson^s Hist, qf Westmorland and Cumberland^ vol. i. pp. 540, 559. 

Wharton Hall, in Kirkby Stephen parish, Westmorland, was going 
fast to ruin, till it was repaired by Lord Lonsdale for the use of his 
tenant ; the chapel is now used as a dairy, in the kitchen are two large 
fire places, and in the hall is one twelve feet wide. It, with most of 
the Wharton possessions, was sold by Philip, sixth and last Lord Whar- 
ton, to the Lowther family. — See Beauties qf England and Wales. 

It will be seen from the account for month 5, that fasting during 
Lent was very strictly observed in Lord Wharton's family. His grand- 
mother died a Roman Catholic in 1582, but I am not aware that he was 
of that religion ; neither does his observing the fast of Lent prove that 
he was, as it appears that the statutes of Edward VI. and Elizabeth for 
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-tiie observance of fast-days were strictly enforced even to a much later 
period, when it was necessary for Protestants to get dispensations for 
permission to eat meat in Lent. By 35 Eliz. c. J. s. 18, persons: of the 
degree. of a Lord of Parliament, or their wives, should pay for their li- 
cense, yearly, into the poor's box of their parish, 26$. Sd. Knights and 
their wives, 13^. 4fd. — and other persons, .65. 8d. Li 3 andS of Edward 
VL c. 19* the reasons given for enforcing the observance of fast days, 
are, '* that due and godly abstinence is a mean to virtue, and specially 
that fishers and men using the trade of living by fishing in the sea, may 
. thereby the rather be set on work, and that by eating of fish much flesh 
: shall be saved and increased/' 

In sections 39 and 40 of the act of Elizabeth, it is stated that the statute 
for abstaining from flesh ^'is purposely intended and meant politickly 
for the increase of fishermen and mariners, and repairing of port towns 
. and navigation." 

I subjoin the copy of a licence to eat flesh in Lent granted in I66O. 

'^Gfui£e/!rffU5Providentiddivind Cants Archiepus totius Angliae Primas 
et Metropon*" ad infra scripta authoritate Parlament Angliae legitime 
fidcitus — Dilecto nobis in Christo Gtudtero Cdherky .de Calverley in 
Com Eboraci, Armigero Sabitem et gratiam cum Leges ad utilitatem 
omnium conditae ad salutem singulor de rigore suo aliquid remittere 
,etiam ipsse cupiant Nos ex relacone tua aliorumq^ fide dignorum testi- 
monio intelligentes piscium esum sanitati corporis tui adversum esse 
Salutem tuam ex animo Poptantes Pmittimus et indulgemus Tibi ut una 
cum Quinq^ quibusvis aliis arbitrio tuo eligend et ad mensam tuam 
, invitand, Camihus cum dehita gratiarum a^one hoc tempore quadra- 
gesimaU vesci possis Volumus tamen quod sobri^, id et frugal?, caut^ 
itidem, et ad vitSLnd publicum Scandalum (quoad fieri possit) tect^ non 
< palam facias. Proviso etiam quod Sumam sex Solidorum et octo De- 
nariorum in parochia infra quam habitabis ad Cistam pauperum conferes 
et munerabis juxta Statut in Parlament Anglise in ea parte edit et pro- 
vip Volumus etiam qudd omnia et singula alia Pimplebis et observabis 
quse in diet, statut ac proclamaconibus aliisq^ constituconibus Regiis 
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resfyeiitive contifiefltur. Datum sub Sigillo adjhcultaies sexto cKe Msr- 
tii Atino Dni (stylo AngUaa) I66O £t rS^ TnmslaSmiis AnBo prima. 
Jo. Berl^enbead 
ad Facoftes Cot^us. RICHUS BAYLIE CLICVS 

Facnlt^tQ. 
Regratus P Jokem Spencer Clicum Regie 
Ma^" ad facilitates in Casncellaria. 

Partridges killed by the Hawke are mentioned in Month 18. 

It appears from the following letter, that the Hawks used in the di- 
version of Falconry were sometimes procured from Ireland ; it is tidcen 
from the 8Sd vol. of Hopkinson's valuable Cc^ections in Miss Currer's 
library, jEtild was copied by him fropi t;he original in Sheffield Castle. 
It is addressed to Gilbert, seventh Earl of Shrewsbury, and is endorsed 
" Captaine Esmond^ of Ireland, to the Earle of Shrewsberrie, of Dogs 
and hawkes." 

Right h5ble my very good Lord. I long since received a letter 
frbm your Loj^ for a brace of great dogs, which shortly after the receipt 
I provided, but heareing soon afler that the bearer was gone over unto 
your L<^ aboiit some other busines I made bold to staye them with 
me. I did ti)y best indeavour to gett wbite doggs and cold gett but one 
of that fcolour fitt to be presented to your Lopp the other is yellowe, 
and both are good especially the white, for I doe assure your Lo^ there 
is 'not m this land ihat I can heare of a better to kill the ivolfe and 
stagg, he killed this^last springe three great old wolves, without the 
helpe of any Other dogg, I am sorie thisyeare doth notafibard me a 
hawke n^ortby the sending to your Lofp and for these two yeares past 
I can not well excuse my ^elfe but onely lett your Lopp !knowe that I 
tooke course to provide, but wanted either experience or discipline to 
keepe them, for twice I had gotten hawkes in mue, of purpose to have 
se])t them your Lopp but still miscarried. I doe wishe there were 
some good occasion wherein I might shewe the bounden dutie I owe 
your Lopp in which npe man shalbe found more faithfuU then I thilt 
am & ever shall remaine— from Duncanon the one & twentieth of July 
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l^OB. my mosC humble dinliie & service remembered to my evw htmor 
red Ladye & mistresse. 

Your liOgpps most humble 

servant at Co£3auAd 
To the Tigh t hobiB LAURENCE ESMONDE. 

my very good Lord 
the Earle of Shrewsberrie 
at his house Broad Street 
liOndon. 



The original is written on 15 sheets (excepting the note of Kitchen 
fee) which were fastened together in a long roU^ but which I have se- 
parated for their better preservation by having them bounci 

As in the Northumberland Household Book, the numbers are express- 
ed, not by figures, but by the old numerical letters as b^low.* It is 
only in money that the hundred consists of five score, in all other ar- 
ticles the enumerations are made by the hundred of six scpore or 190, 
according to which I have reduced the calculations at the end to their 
real sums. 

W. C. TREVELYAN. 

Waltington, Feb. 2, 1829. 

• voiiii^zTii is fiye hundred four score seventeen, or 617* 
t"^ux is five score and nineteen or, 119* 
^n ix^^vi) is seyen thousand nine hundred five seore seven, or 9587* 
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Wharton%— The declaracion oS thexpence in howsehdide of the righf 
honorable Phillippe Lord Wharton from the xxx*** daie of October* 
in the seaven and Twentye yeare of the Reigne of oure Soveraigne 
Ladie Quene Elizabeth &c. and contynuynge untill the said xxx^ 
of October in the xxviij^ yeare of the reigne of oure said Sove- 
raigne Ladie Quene Elizabethe beinge one hole yeare as hereafter 
foUowethe, &c. 

'In wheate iiij qr. v bz iij pc« at v«.vui.bz. xL vii#. vij<i. ob. 



1 Monnthe. 






Expended from 

the xxxth of 

October tOl 



» " ■ 

"J*. 



the raite of xltie caste in evye 
In Malte — v qr. vij. bz. 1 pc at iij«. uijcL bz vij^ xvijf. y}d. 

Whereof cam yssue in beare after ^®) xxiiihoxxvir 
raite of one hosgeshead in ij bz malte j ^ ^ 

In malte brewed m aille vi bz at iij«. iiijc?. bz xxf. 

In wheat for br^winee jbz. ij pc. at v«. yjcf. bz viij#. iij</. 

In flower to kitchin lij Pc. raited to iiij^* 

In hoppes xxvij lb. at vyi. a lb xiij#. y^d. 

In whiteliehts x stone vj lb.\ qr at iij«. viijif. st xlviij#. ixii. 

In Beifs iiijor care, viij pec di* raited at xLr. care. ixi. v«. 

In Multonsf Ixiij raited at iij«. iiijcL a pece x/. x«. 

In Saltefishe xxxvj at xcL a fishe xxx^. 

In Cumiyes:|: from RavinsUmdaiU^ vi cuple at yyi.^ 

th ^ '^th r ^ ^ ^® value of presents woodcocks j — iijrf. fresh sal- 

In Spice expend, in the Kitchin besids asmuche in* 
the chambers, Sugar vijZ^. at nvyL lb. — ^ix«. \\\]d. 
Currannts yiij/&.-iii«. myi. Raisons vij^. — \\s. \i\}d. 
Prones y\}lb. — Tnnyd. Pepp. }lb. di yj«. Maice di 
qr« — ^iij^. yjcL Cloves di qr. yi\d. Synnamon 1 qr. 
\]S. \}d. Gyngerj qr. — ixd. Nutmuggs 1 qr. ij«.... 

In Caitorpcells this monnthe as in bujinge freshel 
fishe. Butter (43«. 2<f.) eggs (8«. 2d.) Mvlke, I 
Yeaste, Salte, Oitemealle, Geise, Capons, Pulletts, \ vij/. vj«. vjcf. 
Cunnyesy Wyldfoulle, and other necessaries for 

thuseof the howse 

Sum Totalis of i 
this Monnthe 



^xxxij«. id. 



I 



Miij/. xi]9. 



Yd. 6b. 



There was measses of meate served this monnthe vc iiijoxvij minde | g^^^^^- ^^' 

Straung" cciiijuv m. dL Difficyents v^ixix m. Ord Psons— yjc xij m. di. 

* dL dimidium, half. 

f Jlfntton, MultOy used in law Latin, a Mutton or sheep. 

t Cwmyuy Conyi, Rabbits. 

5 RavenaUmadfoU manor and adTOwson which belonged to the Priory of Watton in Yorkshire, atthe dissolution, 
were granted to the Archbishop of Yoric for his life, and in 1646 the reversion to Thomas Lord Wharton, for 
the sum of £986. 16f. 8d being ten years' purchase. 



Expended from 
the xxvgth of 
Novemb. untill 
the xxvth of De- 
cember 1585. 
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2 Monnthe. ^ /Wheat v qr. j pc- d. raited at ys. vicL the bz xi/. ij^. oft. 

I Whereof cam yssue in bread after the) _ i _. * 
•. /• 1 j' • i_ >mccclv caste 

raite of xL c. mevye bz | 

Malte vij qr. iiij bz. ipc. raited at iij#. liijdl bz. x/. tuL 

Whereof came jrssue m beare after the ) xxx hogges- 
itdte of j hoggeshead in ij bz. malte j head v gall. 

In Malte brewed in aille vij bz. at iij^. iiijc?. bz. xxiij^. iiijci. 

In Wheat for brewinge ij bz. raited mito xj#. 

In £k>wer to Kitchin vij dz. d. pc* at v«. y\d. the bz. ... xxxix«. ijcf. 

In hoppes xxxyj lb. at vjcLift. xviij^. 

In Whiteliffhts xij stone iij/. d. at iilj#. viijc/. stone lvij#. ijcf. 

In Beifs iiij care. |x pece d. at xk. care ix/. vij#. iiijc?. 

In Multons Iij caice i qr. ij stro. at iiij^.caice xi. ixs. vu^d* 

In Salte v bz. at ij«. iiijdl bz ...••• xi#. viijci. 

In vealles of stoore ij caice vallued to viij«. 

In Cunnyes from Healaughe* xxtie cuple at yjci. cupple x«. 

In Cunnyes from Ravinstondaill iiijor cuple at vii2.cupple ij#. 

In Hennes from Phillippe Atkinscm ij dosen & vuj at) ;.. 
uj#. dosen j ** 

In Saltefishe xxxilj f. d. at x<f.the fishe xxviij^. ix</. 

In the valine of Flresents, Porke iiijor Chynes — y^d. *| 
Spareribbes rj©« — ^viijA Pestles of Porke j— ;vj</. 
Pigffs ij — ij#. Capons viij— yj#. vii^ Geise iij — 
ijiTHennes in — xijci. Ptnggs xiij — ^iij#. md. Quades 
vi) — ToAd. Smalbyrds iiijor dosen — Td]dL Turbatt 
d. one ij#. Codlii^ y] — ^xviijci. Crabbes iij — Sxd. 
in all presents .«•..•. 

In Spice expended this monnthe besides expended in ' 
the chambrest Sugar xij£&. at xi»2. lb. xix«. Currants 
yj^^ — ij«. y}d. Raisons v/ft. d. — ^xxijcf. Prones iiij/ft. 
xifdl Pepp. ijA« — ix£. iii|dl Svnnamon i qr. iij#. ijcL 
Nutmugges i qr« — ij«. iijci. Maice ij ouncs — ^xxijci. 
Gynger j qr« — ixdl ^ , 

In Cfaitor rcells this monnthe as in buyinge Seafishe^ * 
freshe wattr fishe, butter, ^S8^ mylke, yeaste, Oite- 
mealle,geasei capons, cunnyes, vealle, wildfoulle,and 
other necessaries for thuse of the howse as pticu- 
lerlie appearethe in the howshold booke 

Suma totalis ofl i •./ ^ .^ ^ 
this Monnthe } ^^^^ ^'^ **' 



xxiiij«. yd. 



xlj«. viijeL 



xi^. xviij^. iiij^. 



There was measses of meate served this monnthe ^c. yiij m.d.inde •! gi i •*. 

Straungn- this monnthe •••• •••••••••• cccxxiiij m. 

Deffec this Monnthe Iviij m. iij Psons. 

Ord Psonnes served this monnthe ...•• yjc xlj m. dL 

^HmdoMgke, a psrish near TadcMter, whare the Wharton's had a seat; in the church are the tombs of Tbomat 
fint Lord Wharton, his second lady, Anne, daughter of Francis, fifth Earl of Shrewsbury, and his grandson 
Philip. In Helaugh was a priory of Augustine Monks. 
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3 MoBnihe r Wheate vi qr. iij bz. ^ jp^'* d. raited at ▼<•» vui bs. 

Whereof cam yssue in bread "I ^ .,> „^^ ^^.^ 

A. -.L '-.^i '-.u /Bi viic XXV caste 

after the raite of xl c in abz. j 

Malte ix qr. ij bz. i pc* raited at i^s. iiijtf. bz. 



•••• 



Expended from 
thexxvtbofDe- 
cemberuntilthe« 
xxijth of Janu- 
anel585. 



laLte IX qr. ij oz. i pc* raitea at v^s. una. Dz • 

Whereof cam yesue in beare \ „„--,-^. x.^ ^ „ 

after the raite of i ho. in ij bz. malte/ ^™^^J '*^' ^' 8- 

In wheat for brewinge this monnthe ij bz* ••.; ••••• xi«. 



xiiij JL i^ xi«{!. 



xijiL vij«. vi(i. 



In malte for aiUe vij bz. at uW • iiijdi bz. 



••«..*••••••••••.. 



xxuj«. mja. 



In flower to Kitohin i qr. iij hz» ij p«> at v«. vidL l»« ••• Ixiij^. iijc;^ 

In Hoppes xxxyj tt>. at vidL A. m..**.......****.** xviij^. 

In Whitelights xiiij sto. iiij lb. dL at iiiji; vnjd!. stone Ix?i#. nd. 

In bei& vi cacc xi pece di« raited at xl#. oarc* •••• xiij^ xijt. viijif. 

In Multons Ixxviij ca. iij qr. stro. at iii|i!.'caSce xyL xv#. iiija. 

In brawnes ij thone vallued at xx^«. viij^i. and diolher ) . . .... 

In veaUes iij of stoore vallned to «••••• ••••••••••••9*«* xii^. 

In Swannes i from Robte Shawe •• •.•••••••• •• xij«. 

In Hennes from Phillippe Atkinson v dosen v hennes) . .... 
at iij,. doeen ..!ZJZ... -. } "3'' "J^' 

In Hennes from Naitbve* xvij at iijd. pece .••••••• ••••• iiij#. iijcf. 

In Saltefishe Iv at xiji/. the pece • \y$. 

In the valine of IVesents, Signetts i— vi^. viijdL Tur-* 
kies iij—* vi#. Pbicocks ij— v#. Geise ij-^xvpi. Pi^ 
ij — '^$. Capons iij — n\$. Hiesante i— xijdt Wud- 
geise ij — ^xiui. Mallerds ij-^viijd. Hearonsewef i— « i t • • > 
xd. Bytters i— nijA Plovers xxviiWvijci Wood- r**"^*" **^- 
• cockes V— xvcf. Tealles xiij — \}8. i}cU Snipes xxiiij 
— ^iijtf. ynd. Felfiures x — vidL Smalbjrrds v dosen«-*x^ 
Freshe Salmon i — ip^.iiijd ^••.•••••••^ 

In Wyldfoulle from James Wilson, Woodcocks xi^ at i 



iiick pece— iij«. Ptriggs iiij^i^ at iijtf. a pece xij 






xi/. xvi#. \d. 



&nalb3rrds xvi-^xij^i. 

In Spice expend in the Kitcbin besids the chambers, * 
Sugar xxviij/Si. at xixc^ A. xliiij^. iilML Currants 
xxvi lb. at yd. lb* xb. xd. Raisons xxij ib. at iiyc^ lb. 
vijtf. iiijci. IVones xxx A. at uyL lb* vij#. vid* Synna*- 
mon iij lb. di. at ix«. lb. xxxis. vid Gyng' iiij lb. dL 
at ij«. \}d. lb. xi#. \&d. In ppepp ix W. at iiij#. viij^Ki 
lb. xlijf. AnnesseecU viii lb. at bid. lb. vU. in Licores 
X W. at viijd lb. v^s. viijcf. Maice ij lb. at xiiij£^ lb. 
xxviijtf. Cloves i lb. di. at vij«. lb. xs. vid. Nutmuggs 
i /&• dL at viij^. lb. xiji. Issinglas iij lb. at iiijf. Ib.xijs. 
Tumesaillj: di. Ib.jdjd Sanders^i /&• ij#. Saffirone 
1 ounce ij«. vii2. Rise ij /&• xijci. ... 

In Caitor Poells this Monnthe as in buyinffe vealles, 1 
Capons, Piggesy Hennes, Wildfoulle, Seanshe, fresh 1 
watter fishe, butter, e^s, milke,yea3te, Geise, Cun- V xiiij/. vs. ob. 
nyes, Oitemealle, and other necessaries of howshold I 
as pticulerlie appearethe in the howshold booke ... J 
Suma Totalis of this Monnthe cj/. xiiijc/. ob. 

* NaUb^ Nateby, a Minor in Kirkby Stephen parish. 

t Hearwuewy Heronihaw or Heron : here I would wish to correct an error in p, 114, vol. ii, of the Anhedogia 
JEHana, where Harancwr should be translated red Herring$9 not heronsor. 
t TmneBoiOf Turnsole, a plant used in giving confections a purple colour, at Sanders was for staining then red. 
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There was meatses of meate served this mmmdieT^ htxi m.di.bde iffk^v^-**^* ^ 
Straimgers texvQ m.ffi P&ons. Ord. vidzx m* dl« ^ '^ 



4 Monnthe. 



^ Wheat yqr. i bs« iij pB. $itr§. yVj(L ^ :i^L xy)$. vijcf. 

Whereof cam yssiie in bread after ) _^,^^.,^^^ 

Oierakeofxlcastineyyebs. |»cccv«xc 
In make vij qr* v be at iij#. i^fdl bs. • xA ujs. m^d. 



Whereof cam yssuain beare sAsr \ ^^^ • ^ ^^^ 
theraiteof<Nieho.mijl».malte |«xiM).»g- 



Ex. from 
xxijth of Janua- 



In make brewed in aille tUj bs« at ii]#. S^ bau ••..••• xsvi#. yiij<f. 

In Wheat for brewinge i\ bL raited to m.*..^.*. xU. iiijci. 

In Flower to Kitohin iij bs. iij pc* at ▼#• viijdL bs. xxi^. u}d. 

In Hoppes xxx^l&.etyi«^* tb^ •••.««•• .m..* •••* xviij«. 

In WlutelighU xi sto. x O. at iii)«. vi^. sto. liliu. vlgd: 

In Be^ ▼ caro. vij peoe at x]#. eareas -«••••••••• •••• sji. 

In Moltens xlvij eaioe 9 9^« ij stvo. at i^ caice ••«*•«• ixi^ %s* viij<^ 

In Saltefishe Ixi f« dL raited at xiid* fiihe •»« ^••.•^•. lxif» yid. 

In If ennes from Phillippe Atkinson xxlx at u\d» pece vij«. iyif. 

In Hennes from the bauifb of Wharton xtiij atfij<f.peoe in#. yid. 

la H«nnes from the bailife of Caii)erghe,^buit)atiija.p. iij#. iiijtf. 

In Hennes from Shappefxl at iiitf. a pece ••••• x#. 

In Fishecommfe frome loriEe, Stmmen ij peo&— 4iii«l 



rie»1585,tiUthe j Salte EiUes ^x^i/. Whithearii^ ocoSmfi)— Tiij#. V xii>. ijif. 



xixth of Feb* 
1585. 



'ii^/L yij#. xif. 



Roadliearinff m--«xiiiji/« as qipearethe ••••• ) 

lo the Talluem presents, Turicesij—y«. Capons viijk*1 

▼iy#. Hennes vii«>^ii#* iiiM. Lonbes ii— vis. Geise I 

i— yiijif* Bac^m i peoe-4q«« MaHerds i— -vitf. Teal- Vxxix«. iii^d. 

leg i— -ij</. Cowshottsj: ii-^-iiij«f« F^ieshe Salmon i^^ | 

u\$. iiiji/. as appearethe m the liowshold booke J 

In Dpice expended in the Kitchin besids the Chambers 

S^pur xxfo. at xixif. H. xxxit. vWA Cmnrants xviH lb. 

at wd. lb. vi\i. vid. Raisons x^ <». at iitjdL A. ▼#. itiji/. 

Phmes xij &• at iijiliiijs. Pepp. vl&. at ilijs. yiijcf. A. 

xxilj#. iiiki. Gynger i i&«— ij«. vid. Nntmngges ill qr. 

Ib^^^^s. Maioe &. lb. yij«. Rise ^| Ib^xvUi/. ....... , 

In Caitor Pedis this monnthe, as in ba3ringe Veall, Ca- ' 

pons, Hennes, Cimnyes, Wildfbnlle, Se&die, fr^she 

\¥attei^she. Butter, Egg;s, Mylke, and other neces- »xv/L xvji, iijfif. 

series as pticulerlie iqypearethe in the howsehold 

boeke ^ .j 

ftmia Totalis of this Monnthe 1xxt£ xiMj«. yij«^ 

ofmeat served this monnthe viic.ixm.inde {J£^cSx*vi2^"* 

Straungers iiijc* xxxiiii m. iij Psons. 
De£fic cix m. iij Fbonnes. 
Ord. vic«m. iPsonn. 

• CaHmghe, Kabergh, or Kaber, « Manor in tbt pariib of Kirkby Stephen. 

f Shtp, The pwwiops of the A bbej of Shep were gnnted in 1644, to Thonuu, Lord Wharton, with the Mo- 
naiteries of Oiabnm and UiTal, at the yearly rent of £4L 11«. with the Bevenion in the Crown, which James I. 
in 1610, granted to Philip, third Lord Wharton and hii bein male. 

I Comkot, Cndiat— Wood Pigeon. 



There was measses 
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5 Monnthe. 



Expended from 
the xixth of Fe- 
bruarie, 1585, 
till the xixth of 
Marche, 1586. 



'In Wheat v qr- ij bz. i pc* dL raited at vU. thebz xij/. xiiij#. iij^. 

Whereof cam yssue m bread after 1 ^^^rscjcxir c 

the raite of xl caste in every bz. j 

In Malte vi qr. i bz. iij pc* at liU. iiijci. the bz \\\\L v#. iLd. 

Whereof cam issue inbeare after the raite ) xxiiij ho. 

of one hoggeshead in ij bz. malte J xxxv g. 

In malte brewed in Aille vi bz. raited at iij^. liijcithe bz. xx«. 

In Wheat for brewinge i bz. ii pc. raited at vi«. the bz. ix«. 

In Flower for Kitchin^e — ^ii bz. di. pc* raited at vi^. bz. xi|«. ixcf. 

In Hoppes xxvij lb, raited at yvd. lb xiij(/. vid. 

In Whltelights vi stone vi lb* iij qr. at iiij«. viijcil stone xxx«. iij(/. 

In Saltefishe cx3^ij fishe raited at xijc^ fishe vij^ ms. 

In Whitehearings mmcv raited at ii«. vid. the c lij«. vij(/. 

In Redhearings cccxxxij at ii«. vii2. the c viij«. ij^. 

In Salte Salmon xv from Sr.Henrie Cunoen^^ai ij«.pece xxx«. 

In Salte Eilles xviij at ivJ. pece vi«. 

In Sturgion ij pece vallued to iiij<* 

In Hennes for my lo. Clifford xi at iiijrf. a pece -J ^aitor rlls. 

In the valine of [uresents, freshe Salmon ii — ^vi#. ^HJ^l yjii^. smd* 

Tenches ij — iu. as a{^>earethe i j ^* ^ ' 

In Spice expended this monnth besids the Chandsers, 
Sugar, xvi lb. at xixci. the W. — xxvt. iiijd. Currants 
xvi lb. at vd. the /6.— vi#. viijeT. Raisons, xiiij lb. at 
liijcL lb* — iiij«. viijcL Prones xij lb. at iijd. Ih. — iij«. 
Pepp iij lb. at iiij#. viijd. lb* — xiiij#. Gjmger i lb* — 
iU. y\d. Nutmugge iij qr. lb* — ^vi«.Maice di. W. — viU. 
Cloves V ouncz — ij«. vu2. Sjnnamon dL lb. m}$. vid. 

sic in toto.....*..... .• , 

In Caitor Pcells this monnthe as in buvinge Seafishe, 
freshwattr fishe, butter, eggs, mylke, yeaste, can- 
dleweake, musterd seed, and other necessaries, for 
thuse of the howse, as pticulerlie appeareth sett 

downe in the howshold booke 

Suma totalis of this Monnthe liij/. us. y'ld. 
There was measses of meat served this monnthe, all in fishe vc v^iiij m. di. 

Straungn. ccciiij m. di. 

Deficients ....aiij<xyiij m. i Pson. 
Ordnry Psons vcv^vi m. i Pson. 



Ixxvi^. \}d. 






xi/. xvi^. u^d. 



* Sir Henrjf OKrwrn, of Workington, tenred in parliament for tbt countj, sixth ymt of EdwanI VI. and fint 
of Eliiabath. At the qiouth of the Derwent, at WoiUngton, it a large aalmon fishery. 
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6 Moimfthe. f In Wheat^^v qr< li bz. i ^ raited at vU. viifci. bs. ... 

' Whereof cam y#sue in bread after ) . 

the raite of xl c in evjre ba. ...... / ^ °^^ * ^^ 

In MaUe*-*vi qr* vt| bz« i pp* di. at iij#. iiije^. the bz. ••• 
Whereof cam yasue in beare aflei \ xxvij ho. xxvij 
the raite of one ho. in ii bz» malte j qr. di. 

In Wheat for brewinge, ii bz 

In Malte brewed in Aille i qr. raited at iij«. iiijcl. bz. 

InHoppes xxxvi lb. raited at y'uL IL «.... 

In Whitelightg iiij st. xij IL and itj ^. at iiij«. viijc^ sto. 

In Flower to Kitchin i bz. i po- at lii^. iiiiil. bz. 

InBeifs ii care xi peice at iij Uk care 

In Multons ix ca. at vs. the caice ..••. 

In Saltefisheiiiis^iiij fishe atxiid!. fish 

In Whitehearingt ix<: Ixviij at iif. vid!. the c 

Ip Readhearinga xxxii at.4 jc/. •.....•«.• 

In Salte Sahnon v fishe at ii#. a fishe 

In Sturgion iiii pece at ii«. the pece • 

T? J J c^ ^ ^^ £ille8, vi Tallued to t 

Expended firem j^ ^ ^^^^^ Kirid>y8tephin» Tiethe viuclx 

the xixth of I |p^ Eggs.from Ravin^ndaille iij*' xl 

Marche to the j^ Piggee pf Kirid>y8tephin Tiethe i valhiedto 

xvith of ApnH In Henneg from Re^ifif Kviij vallued to ^. 



xiiij/. lULd. 



1X1. uij«. vija. 



••• •••• ■ 

ipLYis. y'ujd* 
xviij*. 
ipdi«. xidl 
vuu. uiia. 
vuji. V114. uia. 
xlv«. 

3(xiii«. yid. 
vmd' 

• • • 

vuw. 

viii«. vid, 
i\]t. iii)</. 
luid. 



1566. 



yis. 



ne y 



In the valine of presents, fteme Sahnon ii — vis. TiijdL 
CtKpouB iiijor.-^l^. Turkies i-^-ii«. yid. Chjnes 
Porke ii-^viiicf . Poc0 tf Porice i — y'uL Bacon one ^xxviii«. ud. 
flicke^<-viij«. Porpug pigge:^ i — iiM. y'uL Sturgion i — | 
iiii» iiiid!. in toto .••..•. J 

In Spice. expended thiamonntihe bedds the chambers,' 
Sugar xvi Uk at xixd. the ib. xxv«. m]d. Currants 
xiiij ib. at v<2f Uk^^vs. xd. — in Kaisons xii ^. at iiijd. 
ift» iiy#. Prones x lb. at iii<^ Ib.iis. yid. Pepp.iiZ&.di.at ^ lxvii«. vlud. 
iiij^. viijc^ Ukt-xis. viijcL Gynger i Ib-iis, yid. Maice vi 
oonoz vs.y'iljd. Cloves iiitor ouncz-^— ii«. Symiamon dL 
lb* iius. y'uL Nutmugges di. lb. — ^iii«. yii)d. in toto ... 

In Caitor pcells this monnthe as in bujinge vealles, ]| 
Capons, Hennes, Wildfoulle, Seafishe, fresh watter 
fishe, buttor, eggs, mylke, yeaste, hony, Salte, 
Candleweake, and other necessaries, for Uiuse of 
the howse as i^pearethe pticulerlie sett downe in 

the howshold booke • 

Suma Totalis of 



xuiji. wins, id. 



iuma Totalis of) i *••.> . * 

this Monnthe j ^^^ ^'- i^ 
There was measses otmeate Jfleshe ccv^xiij m. dL 
8'rvedthisnionntheDciim.inde (fishe cccviii m. dL 
Straungn- ••• ccczl m. i pson. 

Defic. iiiiuxiiij m. iij psons. 

Ord. Dvuxv m. i pson. 

* The Rectorial poneaiioiis in JIErtty St^)hen pariib, in tha time of William I. were granted by Ivo de Tailbeis, 
to St. Mary*8 Abbey, Toric, and at the dissolution werex>btained by Thomas, Lord Wharton, who, in Sth Elis. 
founded a free grammar school there. 

f keoffW, a manor in Crosby Ra?ensworth parish, given by the Veteriponts to Shap Abbey, and at the dissolu- 
tion sold to Lord Wharton. 

I Piirptftp^;^*— Porpesse-^once a royal dish. «- See PemituU 
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7 MoniKhe. 



Expended from 
thexvithof Apr 

1586, tiU the 
xi«fc of Maye, 
1586,at Whar-1 
ton, being three 
weeks and three 
daiea. 



► xxvu, vtL 



' In Wbeate iiij q^* vij bz« ij pc* di« at vis. viij(/. bz. •••• xiij/. ii^. ^ 
Whereof cam yssuein bread after ) mcccxxvcMte 
the raite of xl caste in a bz. .... ( mcccxx vcaste 

In Malte v q*** vij bz. di. pc* raited at iij«. iind. bz. ••• vij/« xvij«« Id. 
Whereof cam yssue in beare after \ xxiij ho. xxij g. 
the raite of one ho. in ij bz. malte j di. 

In Wheate for brewinge 1 bz. vallued to vis, viiid. 

In Malte brewed in Aille iiij bz. at iii^.iiijc^. xiij«. iiiji^ 

In flower for Kitchin ij pes- vallued to vjs. iiijj. 

In Hoppes xviii lb. at vj</. lb ixs. 

In Whitelights iiij stone i lb. i qr. at iiij«. vii}d. stone xix«« iijJ. 

In Beifs iii care, xj pece di. atiij lb. a care xi/. ixs. 

In Multons vi caice i qr. aivs. the caice xxxi#. iijd. 

In Saltefishe xxxiiii fishe at xij(/. pece xxxiiij#. 

In Pigges from Kirkbystephin of the Tietlie there, one ) ... 
vallued to j ^'J^" 

In Rabbitts from Ravinstondaill iij vid. 

In Fnts this monnthe, Capons viij — viij«. Piggeons 
xxxiiij pre. at id. ob. pre. — iiijt. iijc/. Kidds i — iis. 
iiijd. Chickins xi — xxij(/. Pigges i — xijc/. Sturgion 
di. one — vs. freshe Salmon i — iiij^ , 

In Spice besids expended in the Chaimbers, Sugar xv IB. ' 
Btxixd. the lb. — xxiij^. ixi/. Currants xvi lb. at vd. lb. 
vis. viijd. Raysings x lb. at iiijt/. Ib.'-uis. iiiie/. Prones 
xii76. at iij(/. the w^ — iij«. Pepp. iij lb. at iiij«. vii\d. 
the lb. — xiiij^. Gynger iij qr. of a lb. at ij«. vi^. id. 
xxi}d. ob. Nutmu^es di. lb. — iij«. vii^d. Maice i qr. 
iijf. vi£^.. Cloves ill ouncz — xviij^/. Synnamon di. 26. 
iiiis. vid^-so in all the spice this monnthe •• 

In Caitor pcells this monnthe as in buyinge Vealles, 
Capons, Hennes, Chickins, WildfouUe, Seafishe, 
freshe Watter fishe, butter, eggs, yeaste, and other 
necessaries, and fresh Acchaits* for thuse of the | 
howse, as appe'the by pc'ells p'ticulerlie setf downe I 

in the howshold booke -..«•»• J 

Suma totalis of \ j^j..^ .. . 
this monnthe j J ' J * 

There was measses of meat s'rved this monnthe vc xxxiiij m« di. inde < ,?* fi^^"H **"* 

Straungers ccv^xii m. 

Defic cxviij m. di. 

Ord uijc iiijxx iij m. 



' Ixvs. ixd. oj^ 



xvL xvd. 



* Jeekaiiif Achat, purcbatef— from Um Freucb. 
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8 Monnthe. 
Healaughe. 



fin Wheate viij q'* v bz. i pc* raited at iij«. iiijc?. the bz, xi/. x#« x<f» 
Whereof cam yssue in bread as 1 r\ xx " a' 
appearethe in the howshold booke j >n-^v"vijc.ai. 



Expended from 
the iiijti) of Mav 
wch my lo. chil- 
dren cam to He- 
laughe upon un- ' 
tiU the liijtti of 
June, 1586, be- 
inge a Monnthe 
aodlbwerdaies. 



> yli viij#. vijdL 



In Malte xij qr iiij bz. iij pc. raited at ij«. the bz x/. xviijcf* 

Whereof cam yssue in beare afler the ) xxxiij ho. 
raite of one hoggeshead in iij bz. malte j xxiij g. 

In Wheat for brewinge i q'* at iijt. myi. the bz xxvit. viijj. 

In Flower for Kitchin iiii bz. iij pes. at \\]8, \\\}d, the bz. xvt . xdL 

In Hoppes vx>xii/6. vallued to \8. 

In Whitelights V stone i lb, i qr» at iiij</. lb xxiij^. ix<f. 

In Beifs vi care, xi pece di. whereof two at iiij '-a) ../ .. , 
pece and the reste vallued at xl*. a pece J ^ ^* * 

In Multons Iv caice vallued at ys. a caice xiij/1 xvt. 

In Saltefishe Ivij fishe at nd. a fishe xlvij^. vld. 

In Piggeons of Stoore at Helaughe xxij pre. at \d. ob. a ) •• -^i 

pre ; j 

In Piggeons of stoore from Synningthwait* x pre. ... xv</. 

In Sturgion one Cagge vallued to ix«. 

In the valine ofpresents, Chick^s vxxxi at ije/. a pece 
xviijf vie/, (irenegeise x — iijt . \\\yL Doterells v — 
Tudn Turkies ij — v«. iiije/. Capons Ix — iij lb. Pig- 
geons xvi pre. at id. ob. the pre. — ii«. Rabitts xxiij 
cople at \\\}d. cople vijs. viij^T. Watterhennes iij — 
vi^. Egges c — \}s. Lunbes i — iij«. Pigges iiij — iiij«. 
Shepe Starlings xii — iiij«?. Umbersf vij — ^viS. Bar- 
bies i — \d. Trowts vi— iiijcf. Chevons ij — ii(/. as ap- 
pearethe in the howshold booke 

In Spice, viz. course Sugar xxx lb. at xijef. lb. — xxx«. ^ 
other Sugar xvi tb. at xviije/. lb. — xxiiij^. Raisons i | 
qr. of c viij*. iiijd. Prones i qr. of c — vi*. Currants 
i qr. of a c & a halfe xiii*. vie/. S3mnamon i lb. ix*. ! .« ... . . 
iiijef. Gynger iij ft.— v#. Pepp. iii ft.— xv*. Nut- f ^^ *"^- *"*• 
muggs, di. ft. — iii*. ixtf. Maice di. ft. — vij*. Daits i 
ft. — ij*. Ryse vi ft. — ij*. Cloves di. ft. — ij*. iijeiL 
Almonds vi ft. — ^v*. iyid. • 

In Caitor pcells this monnthe, as in buyinge vealles, ' 
Capons, Hennes, Chickyns, Wildfoulle, Seafishe, 
freshe watter fishe, (4/. 13*. 2d.) butter, eegs, 
mylke, yeaste, Musterd Seed, Candles, and oUier 
necessaries and acchaits for thuse of the bowse, as 
appearethe pticulerlie sett downe every daie in the 

howshold booke , 

Suma Totalis of this monnthe iiij"xij/. x*. yd. 

Tlere wa. measses of meat s'rved thU monnthe rijc iii m. inde. {^'J^ ^|"- ^ 

Strang" ccclxxix m. i pson. 
Defic. xxiiij m. 
Ord. Dclxxij. 

• SgnmgihmaiU near York ; in 1692, Philip, fourth Lord Wharton left an estate there for the purchase and 
annual distribution of Bibles and Catechisms in certain places mentioned by him, in Yorkshire, Westmoreland, 
CumberUnd, and Buckinghamshire— the number of bibles 105a— 5€« Hunter $ D<moa$ter, i. 60. 

f Umber or Grayling, Salmo Thymallus.— Lin. 

\ Chewm or Chub, Cyprinus cephalus.— Lm. 



1 



xviij/. xi#. 
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Expended 
from the iiij*^ 
of June 1586, 
till the Seconnd I 
of Julie, 1586. 



• •• • • 

miM. xa. 






"lii^. iiyi. 



9 monnthe. f In Whelit vii qr* iii bz. i pc* di. raited at iii#. iiiidl bz. ix^ xviix. 
md- my lo. of Whereof cam yssue in bread after the ) ^.^ ^. 

Rutland* wa« raite of xxx caste in every bz J '^ ^ j c. 

here this . In Malte xii qr« i bz. ii pes. raited atiii. the bz« ixLxvs. 

monnthe. Whereof came yssue in beare after the ) xxxti ho. 

raite of i lioggeshead in iii bz. malte f xx galls. 

In Wheat for brewinge iiii bz. raited at iii^. liiid, the bz. xiiit . iiiidl 

In Flower for kitchin i qr. ii pc. di. raited at iiit. wuLbz. xxviii^. v'kL ob. 

In Hoppes Ivi ib. vallued to »• xxvt. 

In Whitelights iii stone xiii lb. iii qr. at iiii«. viiid. sto. xviii^. viid. 

In Beifs vi care, ii pece di. whereof one greate oxe ) 'L "m id. 
raited at vi L and the reste at xb. the care J * 

In Multons of Stoore lix ca« i qr. i stro. at vs, the caic xiiiiiL xvi«. viiic^. 

In Saltefishe Hi raited at xd. the fishe •,•...••...••••.•••- xliii#. iiiic2. 

In Hearonsewes paled for by^Mr. Shawe vi vallued to y'ls. 

In Moorecocksxiiiiw^ camfortheofSwaldaillef pdfor 
by Mr. Shawe its. iiiid. and for his paynes and 
chardge web brought them lis. yid, agaynste my lo. 
of Rutland's cominge to Helaughe..... •••. 

In the valine of presents this monnthe Grenegeise xv 
— YS, Capons xvi — xviii^. viiidl Chtckins xiiir-iiit. 
iiiif. Turkles 'i — lis. yiiid. Hearonsewes ii — idid, 
Kidds i — lis. viiid, Rabitts xxxiii oople at Uiid. co- 
pie xi#. Piggs iii — iii#. Ptriggs vi — xiid. Moore- 
cocks iiii — xiid. Smalbirds viii — iid. Barbies i — 
iid. Chevons ii — iid. Salmon i — iis. Yid. , 

In Spice expended this monnthe course Sugar xxx ib. *) 
at xiid. xib. xxx«. other Sugar xxv lb. at xviiit^. lb.- 
xxiis. vid. Roisons xviii lb. at iuid.l5.^^^ns. In Cur- 
rants i qr. of c — ix*. In Prones i qr. of c — ^vi*. Syn- 
namon i lb. ixs. iiiid. Gynger ii Ib^ius. uiuL Pepp. 
vi lb. — ^xxx^. Nutmuggs iti qr. lb* — ys. Yud. ob. 
Maice iii qr. — xs. Yid. Daits i /&«*ii#. Rise v lb. 
— xxd. Cloves i lb. — ^iiiij. yid. Almonds iiii Ib^^-^ 
iiiif • Saffron di. i ounce xYd. Sanders di. IB. xiid. So 
in all .• 

In Caitor pcells this monnthe, as in buyinge vealles, 
Lambes, Capons, Chickins, Wildfoiule, Seafishe, 
fVesh watter fishe, butter, eggs, mylke, yeaste, ^ xv/. iii^. Yd. 
I Salte, and other necessaries for the use of the howse | 
^ as apptb pticulerlie declaired in the howsfaold booke J 

Sum Totalis of this Monnthe iiiiniiZ. xviijx. Yii^d. 

There was meaases of meete s'rved this monnthe vie iiiixi viii m. inde -[ f ®f^® V.l^ ^"» 

( Qshe cuu^^^^xvui m. 

Str. ccdxxiii m. 

Defic Ivij m. 

Ord. vie iiiixxxviii m. 



vii/. Yis. viiidi ob. 



• Edward Earl of SMtland, 9ch July, 1566, as chief commiarioner for the Queen, concluded a league with the 
Scottish King's commissioners at Berwick. He died 14th April, 1567. 
f Swaldakf in the North Riding of Yorkshire, in which some manors belonged lo Lord Wharton. 
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10 Monnthe* 
Synningthwaite 
md* my lo. and 
my la. were a 
fornighte at 
Skipton this 
monnthe. 



Expended 
from uie Second 
of Julie till the < 
xxx^* of the 
same, 1586. 



f 



Wheate v qr. ii bz. iii pes* raited at iii^. iiiii/. bz 'vii/« ii«. y\d, 

Wbereofcamyssue in bread after) -^^.^^ .. ,. 

the raite of xxx caste in ever^ bz. j 

Malte ix qi** i bz. iii po. di; raited at m. the bz vii/« vii«« \xd. 

Whereofcamyssue in beare after) .... .^ ^^„ 
^v •* r u u J • ••• f xxuii no. XXV. 
the raite of one hoggeshead m in > gallons. 

bz. of malte i ^ 

In Wheat for brewinge — ii bz. at ms. iiiicf. bz v\s, yvAd, 

In Hoppes xxviii lb. at y\d. the lb, xiiii^. 

In Flower for Kitchin v bz. at ms. imd, the bz xwU. vmd. 

In Whiteliffhts one stone iiii lb. iii qr. at iiiidL the lb,.,, vit. vi^. 

In Beifs iiiior carcas xi pece raited at xk. the carcas ix/« xi«. vd. 

In Multons Iii caice ii stro raited at v«. the caice xiii/. id. 

In Saltefishe xxix fishe di. at \d. the fishe xxiiii^. vii^f. 

In Piggeons ix pre. of the stoore from Syningthwaite \ ..|. 
coat j ^ 

In the valine of Presents, Capons v — ys. Chickins*) 
two — yid. Rabbitts xxvi at vd. cople — ys. nd. 
Ptri^s 2 — yvd. Pickerells* vii — iiiirf. Eilles iii — 
'iid. sturgeon iii pece ms. as appearethe in the hows- 

. hold booke , 

In the vallue of Spice expended this monnthe, Sugar * 
xii lb. at xxd. the Ib^ — xx^.^ Raisons viii Ib^ — us. 
viiu/. Prones vi Ib^ — xviiidL Currants xiiii lb* — 
yg. xd. Svnnamon iii ouncz — us. vid. Qloves i qr. ^ liiiit. xd. 
— xiiiid. repp, for bakinge venvson and other things 
as appth iii u>. — ^xv^. Ginger di. lb. xd. Nutmuggs 
ii qr« — ^xxiidL and Maice i qr. — ms. y\d. 

In Caitor pcells thi^ monnthe, as in buyinge vealles, ' 
Lambe, rigges. Capons, Chickins, Seafidie, freshe 
watter fishe, butt'* , Eggs, mylke, yeaste, and other 
necessaries for thuse of the howse, as appeareth 
p'ticulerlie sett downe every dale in the howshold 
booke - 



^ xuus. ymd. 



y'uL XU8. yid. 



L 



Suma totalis of) 
this monnthe j 



ML xmis. yd. 



There was measses of meat s'rved this monnthe > cccclv m. inde \ n^e ccclvij m. 

j y nsne v**« xvui m. 

Straung'rs s'rved thb monnthe ccxxv m. 

Deficients - ccxxv m. 

Ordinye vc x m. 



Hh 
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11 Moonthe. ^ 
nota this was 
read Wheatand 
did no ydd so 
many cast in a 
bs. 



Expended from 
the xxx^ of 
Julie till the ^ 
xxviith of Au- 
guste, 1586. 



In Wheat vi qr. v bz.ii p^ raited at His* iii^. !»•»••••• 
Whereof cam ^ssue in bread m ccc 1 caste^ 

In Malte xi qr* u bz* i pc* tmt^i at ii«. the bz* p 

Whereof cam yssue in beare after the 1 xxx ho. 
raite of one hog^^ead in iii bz. malte J iii g. 

In Wheat for brewinee iiil bz^ at iiif. iiiid. the bz. 

In Hoppes IMlb, raited at Yid, the lb 

In Flower for Kitchin vij bz. i pc* raited at iiii. mid* bz. 

In Whitelights. iii ^tone liii 16. di. at iiii«. yiud. stone 

In Beifs v care, x peoe di. raited at xb. the care 

In Multons xl caice ii q^* raited at ys. a caice 

In Sakefishe xliifiahe raited at xdL the fishe 

In PiggeonsofStoore fromHelau^e (cpre.) andSjrn* 
ningthwait coats (43 pre*) exl iii pre. vallued at id. 
ob* pre. •** • «. 

In the yallue of presents^ Moorecocks v — xvd, moore 
Powlts ii-^imd. a&ajmeareth •'.....•^ 

In the valine of Spice uiis monHthey Su^ xx Ifr. at'S 
xixd. the lb. — ^xxxi^. vvid. Currants xii lb. at vd, 
the Ib.-^YS, In Raisons vi ^•— -ii^. Phones iiii Of* J 
xii^. Sjmnamon di. lb.— iiii^. viif. Maice vi ouncz. y 
Ys. Yid* Cloves di. lb. iis. md. Pepp. iiii lb. xxs, I 
Nutmu^es di. lb, iii#. 'uuL Gjnger i lb. xxd. so in I 
the hooUe J 

In Caitor pcells this monnthe, as in bujinge veaUes, 1 
Pigg^ capons, Chickins, Seafishe, freshewatter I 
fishe, butter, eggs, yeaste» musterd seed, and other » 
necessaries for thuse of the bowse, as appearethe 
p'ticulerlie sett downe in the howshold booke 



xL YS. 

ixLyuL 

xui«.uiia. 
xxviilf. 
xxmitf. ud. 

XYS. Y\d. 

xil.xs. 
xyL us. YUl. 

XXXVf. 

xxs. iiud. ob. 
xixJ. 



••• > •• •••• » 

mi. xvu«. una. 



xL XYllS. Yd. 



Suma Totalis of this ) , ... ... * 

Monnthe } '''^j'' "' '^' 



There was measses of meat s'ved this monnthe vcxliij m. inde. ^ > g. cxliiii m 

Straungrs s'ved this monnthe ccxlij m. di. 

Deficiente of the Ordinry allowance v^xv m. 

Ordinry Fsons sVed this monnthe ....Dvuiiii m. i p'son. 
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12 Monnth. 
nota this was 
the moste pte 
read wheat e. 
nota my lo. of 
Cumbrl-*andniy 
La, were here 
this monnthey 



Expended from 
the xxviith of 
Auguste, 1586, 
till the xxiliith * 
of September 
nextfollowinge, 



'In Wheate vii qr* y bz. raited at ms. iiikT. the bz— •«••• 
Whereof cam yssue in bread after ) ^^x^^ ^^ 
the raite of xxy c in every bz. j 

In Blalte xi qr* iipc* raited at ns. the bz 

Whereof cam yssue in beare after the \ xxix Ho. 
raite of one Hoeg. in iij bz< malte J xx e* 

In wheat for brewinge iiij bz. at iij«. m]Cu the dz 

In Hoppes Ivi tb. raited at y'vd. the /&• « 

In Flower for the £ytchin i q'* iiii bz. i pc* di. at msA 
iiiie/. bz. 4 * J 

In Whitelights v stone xiii /&• dL raited at iiii^. viii^il t 
stone j 

In Beifs v care x pece raited at xlvi«. viiidl carcas ... 

In Multons Ix caice raited at v«. the pece .• 

In Saltefishe xlix fishe dL raited at nd. the fishe 

In Piggeons ft'om Helauffhe ilii^' pre. and from Sjm- \ 
ingthwait xii pre. at i^ ob. the pre • j 

In the vallue of presents, Ptriggs. x — nxd. and bv the *] 
Uawke xvi — ii#. viiic?. vealle one qj^* from M*** Vavi- j 
sor — u\8. Connyes viii — ns. viiiol Seagulles ii — > 
ymd. Tealles ii — v^* Snypes iiii — vid. Smalbyrds 
one dosen ii^i ^ 

In the yallue of Spice Sugar xxvl lb, at xixdL the lb, " 
jXu. nd. Currants xii/!6. — vs. Raisons viii lb. iis, 
viiidL Prones viii lb. — \\8, Synnamon di. lb, uus, 
vid. Maice i q'* lb. m\8. \\i\d. Cloves di; lb, us. 
md, Pepp. vii lb, xxxv«. Nutmuggs di. lb, ms, 
vnd* Gynger i lb, div — uM,y\d. sic in toto 

In Caitor pcells this roonnthe, as in buyinge Vealles, * 
Pigges, Capons, Chickyns, Connyes, Wildfoulle, 
S^ifishe, freshe Watter fishe, buttr, eggs, yeaste, 
and other necessaries for thuse of the bowse as 
th by p'cells every daie sett downe in the hows- 
d booke J 



Xii ms, uvid. 



viii/. xvii^i 



xm«. uiio. 
xxviii^. 

xli«. iiidl 

xxvii^ xd. 

xiuL y\8, vind, 

xvA 

xli«. iiicf, 

•■ 



HIS. VVLvd. 



\U iiif. vif . 



I SE 



xi/L %yis, xd. 



Suma totalis of this Monnthe Ixxij/. xij^. viijd. 

fyshe cidviij m. 



J*. Ati«. wun 

There was measses of meat s'rved this monnthe vc Ixv m. di. inde < ?^® "J- -^'^ "* ' 



Straungi^ sVed this monnthe ccv'^iii m. iii psons. 

Deficient of the ordinry allo^- Ix m. iii p'sona. 

Ordinnr p'sons s'ved this month vicxxiii m. di. 



* George Clifford, Uiird Earl qfCunberkaid, bora in 1566, married MargireC Rnaell, youogeat daughter of Uie 
Earl of Bedford. 
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xvi/. xvcL 



Expended from 
the xxiiilth of 

Septem: till the 
XXIX th of Octo- 
ber, 1586. 



13 Monnthe. fin Wheat vi y. i pc. Rye iii q''* rated at v*. &e bz.) 

Wheat and iiU. mid^ the bz. Kye j 

Whereof cam yssue m bread after the ) .^. 
raite of xxvc. m one bz.. , j 

In Make xii qr iii bz. ii pc* raited at lis. the bz •••• ix/. xixt. 

Whereof cam yssue in beare after the ) xxxiii ho. 
raite of i Ho. in iii bz. malte j viL g. 

In Wheat for brewinge ii bz. at y$, the bz xg. 

In Hoppes xxviii lb. at wid. the lb xiiii^. 

In Flower for Kitchin iii bz. di. pc* at v^. thebz xvs. wud. 

In Whitelights ix stone vilb.i qr. raited at iiii«. viiid!. i , 

stone 

In Beifs v care, xii pece raited at xlvi^. viiid. care. xiii/. xiiif. inuL 

In Multons Ixvi caice di. at v«. the caice xvi/. xiis. vid. 

In Saltefishe Ii fishe raited at xd. fishe xlii«. \id. 

In Piggeons of stoore from Helaughe Coate vnxiiii , 

pre. at id. ob.pre ^^^' "'^ 

In Piggeons of the stoore from Syningthwait coate ... . . 
Ixviii pre "*' 

In Presents this monnthe, Capons vi — ^vi*. Ptriggsviii — " 

il^.Fesamitsi — ^viiuf. Woodcocks viii — ^xxd. Snipes xii ^ , 

xviiid. Stynts* ii dozen — ii*. Larks xx — iiii^ as ap- '**"**" " • 
pearethe ^ 

In spice this monnthe, Sugar xxx lb. at xixdL the lb — 1 
xfviif. vicf. Currants xviii lb. at yd. the lb. — ^vii#. vid. 

Raisons xvi lb. — ^v*. iiii<2. Prones x lb. — ^ii*. vid. } , 

Synnamon di. lb. — v*. Maice vi ouncz — ^v#. Yuid. \ ^^"** '*"• 
Clovesdi.^. — ii*. liid, Pepp. iiii lb. — ^xx*. Nutmugges 

' iii qr. lb, — ys, Yiud. Gynger ii Ib^ — ^iii*. iiiiJ. so in all 

In Caitor pcells this monnthe as in buyinge vealles, * 
Pigges, Capons, Chickins, Geise, Cunnyes, WUd- 
fouUe, Seanshe, Freshe watter fishe, butter, eggs, ..... ... . . 

yeaste, Candleweake, and other necessaries for thuse | *"" * ^""' ^ 
of the howse as appearethe pticulerlie sett downe I 

in the Howshold bookeeverye daie J 

Suma Totalis of this monnthe) ....^....f .. > 
and one weeke } ^^"""'- ^"*- ^^' 

Ihere was measses of meat s'rved this monnthe D c xxxvii m. inde. { S^^^ .""^^ .1?*** ™- 

( rishe clxxvm.m. 

Str. cvnxiiii m. i p'son. 

Defic cvi m. di. 

Ord Dcciiii^^x mease. 



I 



Suma to^ii* of all the) . 



ixc xxyL xys. Yiid. 



Backhowse. 



monnthes affbresaide j 

whereof in the 
n of the 1 
i qr. vii > iiiixxvii 



f In Wheate at Wharton of the 
measure there xxxvi q 



^YiiL xf . md. 



mi"*] 

^g^;lclii^xi#.ii/. 
mpcsj 
Whereof cam yssue in bread— -xviii m. and ii caste. 



j bz. ii pc* di. j 

1 In Wheate at Helaughe & Syningthwait) , ^^ 
I of the measure there xlv qr. vi bz. di pc. j *^'*^^^ 
L Whereof cam vssue in bread — xviii m. an 



* Stynt or Furre— Tringa daclat Lin .• 
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Brewhowse. 



Evirrie. 



Kitchinge. 



► v"xviii (f ibz«ipc* 
di. cxx^xyiU.v^- 



Illl/.1U«.U1U/. 



uu qr. lui bz.-^ 
Tui. xiii^. vua. 



J 



,cxlix/jcif. 

• ••• • 

iiua, 



a — imnxiu stone yw • 

the Kitchin 1 1 

of the ine->viii!,xiu.i£f. 1 

iu qr. HI bz. 3 \ vui or. im bz. di. pCr 

lelaughe and ) [ xiiii2. xiiii^. u/. ob. 



fin Make at Wharton oi\ 

the mesure there xlix > Ixv/. xw. viii^ 

aJf* iii bz. 3 

In Malte at Helaughe and Syn- 1 

ingthwait of the mesure > Iv^ ixd. 

there Ixviii qr. vi bz. i pc« di. j 
In Wheat for bre winge at 1 

Wharton of the mesure > iiiiL x«. uid. 

there — i qr. iiii bz. ) 
In Wheat forbrewinge at 

Helaughe and Syning- 

thwaite of the mesure 

there iii qr. 
In Hoppes — ^iiii^ v^iiii lb. weighte at yn and xii /!&. in the c 

— xiii/. Yus, ..; 

Whereof cam 3r86ue in beare— cccxx Hoggesheads xxxviii 

gallons 

In Malte brewed in Aille at Wharton — ^v qr. vi bz. vii^ xiii*. 

mid • 4 ^ 

In Whitelights — iiiinxiii stone y^ xxiLxvisAd. 

In Flower to the Kitchin ) 

at Wharton 

sure there — iii 
In Flower at Helaugh< 

Syningthwaite y qr.i bz. V vuL us* ob. 

di. ^ I 

In Bei&— Ixiii care, iiii pece di. at div^se pries cxlv/. us. xd. 

In Multons — Dx caice ii qr. ii stro cxxxyiii^ Ixs yd. 

In Saltefishe Dcix fishe xxxiii/. xs. vd. 

In Rente Hennes of my lo. of Cumberlandes in Westm^l. x 

dozen dL xxxi*. yi^. 

In Rente Hennes of my lo. owne in Westmland yiii dozen 

di xxyii*. i^. 

In Cunnyes from Rayinstondaille xi cople y*. vi^. 

In Cunnyes from Helaughe xx cople ; x*. 

In Vealles of the stoore m Westmland y xx*. 

In Brawnes ii yallued to ...••• .^ xlyij; yiiidL 

InSwannesi from Helaughe xii*. t viic^xvii* 

In Pigges of Kirkbysteyen Tiethe ii ii#. '* j^ 

In Piggeons of stoore from Helaughe Coate ccxx pre. ' 

xxxu*. yi^* 
In Pigeons of stoore from Syningthwaite Coate cxxii pre. 
xyui*. id. ob. 

In Eggs of Kirkbystephan tiethe Dccdx* yiiii. yi(f. 

In £^s of RayinstonedaiUe tiethe cccxl iii«. uixd. 

In Salte Salmon from Sir Henrie Curwen xx .• m..*. x1«. 

In Sturgion from Yorke iio ga^es •>••• xxiiii*. 

In Salte Eilles from Yorke xxyu * ix*. 

In WhitheariDgs besids caitor pcells iiimiilciiiixxxyii, 'm\L iiii*. 
yirf. 

In Readhearings besids in the Caitor pcells cccc x*. 

In Spice in the Kitchin besids xy/« xiiii*. herafrer mencioned 

ixii. ym^. yuia. 
In Salte at Wharton besides the Caitor pcells y bz. xi*. yiiicf. 

In the vallue of all the presents xyiii/. xii*. xi^. 

In Caitor pcells clxx/.ii*. iiii<i.J 
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SeUer. 



hriii/. 



Salte. 



Spice. 



Fewell 



XXXllll^. 



Soma totalis DcCccxxv/L xss. "^M. Et eco. met and besides 
'In Clarett wyne at Wharton iiii<Mr. Uoflges-l 
heads and a hi^ and at Helaughe and Sy- ( « > 
ningthwaite iiiior. Hogg : dL at xviii /&. a f*"* ^' 

tunne •••••««• ^••••••••^••••••••••••« J 

In White wjne at Helaughe & Syningthwaite ii^* Hog- 

gesheadesixi!. • «•••• 

In Seek at Wharton x g. and at Helau^ghe iiii gallons 

xxxyii^. liiidL • « •«... 

In Muskadyne* x gallons at iii«. iiiiiL the gallon 

xxxiii#« iiiidL • ;• 

In Vjroigree x firkins at x«. the firkyn i W.. 

In Salte at Helaughe and Sjningthwaite besides the 

Caitor pcelles ii q^- i bz. 

In Spice besids that wclt is before in the Kltchin ex- 
pended in the Chambers as appearethe bj the billes \ xvL xiiiit . 

thereof 

In Fewell bj estimadon at Wharton xxxiiiA vii. viud. 

In Fewell at Helaughe and Syningthwaite xiii/. vi«. ^ xlviiL xiii«. iiiid. 

viiid. • • 

Suma Totalis off all) 

Thexpences affore- > mc xlviiZ. xviit. Tiiif. (£1047. 175. 7i/.) 
said dfthis yeare... j 
f There was measses of meate s'rved this) Fleshe — ^T"»cocxIiiii m. di. fb,J 

yeare in all — ^viiimxviii m, (a*) ihde j Fishe— m. m. vie iiiinxiii m. d\.(c.) 

Straungn- s'rved this yeare m. m» m. m. cxxvi bu di. (d.) 

Deficients this yeare ...•• m. cxxxriii m. i p'soil. (e.) 

Ord. p'sons. s'rved vii "ixc yiiyii m, (f^) 

Kytchynfee comlnge for one hole yeare ended the xxix^ of Octoiber, 1586. 
Kytchmfee sold at Wharton xv stone i q^* 1 

Kytchinfee sold at Helaughe ^ 1 ^i stone i '"^ ®*^"^^ * * ^' stone. 

Syningthwaite j * j 

Sum in money at iij.) .... , 
iiii^. the stone ;...r*^^^^ 
Whereof paied as appearethe monthhe) ,, .. ^. , 

in the howshold bobke |lviu.xii^ 

And so rem. — mn. iiiic/. oyr & besids., 
Kitchinfee deliyered to Thomas Fawcett, hirdJ ..^ ^."^ •. 

at Sopgill : f " ^^^^ ^ 

Also deliVed for the waynes & carte in Westmlandand for 

the wayne at Helaughe and Syningthwaite 

Also deliv^ed to the Cooks in x pennies for there fee iii stone di. 
Suma totalis of Kitchimeel 
besides occupied fi^r meate > xxxv stone iii qi** of a stone, 
in the Kitchm j 

• MwJmUm^ a rich wine brought from Omdia. 

f Tht abote sains which are calculated bj the eld six score or ISO to the Huhdred, reduced to the modern 
fl?e score per cent, are as follow i-^a.) 9600.—^^; 6404.— /"«.; 9M\^'^(d.) 4046— ^c.; l3S».^f.J 9687. 



1 • • 



stcme 




ix stone di. 



2'£.'LJV or jrjuc JiS2^ATJK'.sr ot- ^xr OJ.I> Clfl'TiOH njf i-jte ao.-^ITOTiTJi SSZ'ATJS 



fin 



" aw-^' *P^~^-- 



0"= 



d:::] 



,• r 






e; 



[ZD: 



OK^^f H'TOtr.'KKa l8t6 




i^i?:^ 
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XXXI. — An Account qf the Remains qf a Chapel^ or Churchy end Kirk 
Garths near Low Gosforth Hotise, in the County qf Northumberland^ 
in a Letter from Mr. John Bell, librarian^ to John Adamson, Esq., 
Sec. See Plate VI L 



WindmiUHiUs, Gateshead, 20th December, 1826. 



Dear Sir, 



On the Gosforth estate, rather better than a gun-shot to the south- 
south-east of Low Gosforth House, the seat of Robert William Brand- 
ling, Esq., and about nine furlongs north from the present church, are 
the remains of a chapel, or church, and kirk-garth, with some tomb- 
stones. Mr. Brandling having, in the course of this summer, had the 
place cleared of the weeds and long-deposited rubbish that covered it, 
which shewed a number more of these mementoes, and as there is lit- 
tle or no notice of this chapel in any of our county histories, I was 
induced to walk out to view it, when I took the plan and copies of 
the existing inscriptions, which I send herewith, for the Society's ac- 
ceptance. 

The place is curious, there being evident traces of it having been on 
fire, and part of it being of more modern mason work^ causes a conjec- 
ture that it has been partly re-built, leaving out a pprtion of the west 
end, but subsequently to have fallen over to the south, as the walls 
shew, which are standing about three or foiu: feet high, and in the front 
are leaning outwards. 

THE STONES 

A. C. K. Are oblong, with only a moulding round the edge. 

B. An oblong stone, marked with a sword and an ornament 
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D. A table stone, with armorial bearings, viz. a Chevron between three 

Bucks. Inscribed ** The burial place of John Robinson Senior 
Lucy his wife depted ye 3d of Novemb. 1664 also WiUiam Ro- 
binson their Son Margarett his wife depted ye 12th of Novem 
1666 also Elizabeth his wife who departed y* 26 of October 1691. 

E. An un -lettered table stone broken in two. 

F. An oblong stone raised along the middle. 

G. The base or foot of a cross, from having a square hole for the shaft 

thereof. 
H. A table stone, with armorial bearings, viz. a Chevron debruised by 
a Fess, charged with a Crescent between three Annulets, inscribe<l 

The Buriall place of William 
Hedley yeoman Mary his 
Wife & 12 children He depted 
Octob'.ye 29 1664 John their 
Son depted June the IS^"* 1665. 

HIS EPITAPH. 

In christian hope one Rests Here J 

Observe yet Reader Shed a Teare • 

He was a Godly Zealous Youth 

Never desserting from the Truth 

HumiUtie Love Honestie ' ' 

Each Vertue of Humanitie 

did in him Florish Whilst Here he 

livd in Faith Hope & Charlie 

Ending this Life in Godly Sort 

Yielding to the World a Good Report 

I. An oblong stone, marked with a small cross. 
L. An oblong stone, crossed from the opposite corners. 
M. Part of an oblong stone, marked with a cross. This was found 
among the ruins, and placed upon the wall. 
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N. Nearly the same as the last, but has been burnt. 

P. A large flat stone. 

Q. A hollow stone like the top of a font 

R* At this place, in the original building, a stone marked C O H, and 

seemingly part of a Roman altar, is built upside down. 
S. A stone, in all app'earance, the shaft or support for the stone marked 

Q. 

a, b, c, d, e, f, g, are fragments of plain head-stones, or flags, set up 
to shew some places of interment, supposed to have taken place 
after the chapel had fallen. 

I am, Dear Sir, 

Your's respectfully, 

JOHN BELL. 



VOL. JI. 



II 
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.—^An Account qfa Roman Road in Nofthtmberknd^ in 
from John Smart, Esq* qf Trmhitti to the Setf^tari&s. 



Trewhitt House, HSd Dec., 18S6. 
Gentlemen, 

Favourable circumstances have enabled me to trace the line of a 
Roman road, which made a communication between the two branches 
of Watling Street that pass through Northumberland. It commences 
at Rochester, in Redesdale (the Bremenium of Antoninus), it passes by 
the Dudlees, Braushaw, and Yardhope to Holystone, where St. Paulinus, 
as recorded by the " Venerable Bede," converted several thousand Pa- 
gans to Christianity, and baptised them on his journey to the " royal resi- 
dence'* of the Saxon monarch, king Edwin, at (Maelmin) Millfield, the 
palace at Ad Gebrin having gone to decay. At this place St. Paulinus 
continued for some time, converting his subjects and baptizing them in 
the river Glen. The road then passes the river Coquet, near to the vil- 
lage of Sharperton, a little to the eastward of which, on an eminence 
called Chester-hill, is an encampment, nearly square, occupying about 
two acres, and equidistant between the two branches. It then passes 
through the grounds of the viQages of Burradon and the Trewhitts. 
When taken up, in front of my house, I measured the breadth at four- 
teen feet. After passing through some fields at Lorbottle, it has been 
carried along the " Street Way," in Mr. Clavering's estate at Callaley. 
Immediately near is a high conical hill, with a triple circular entrench- 
ment ; the smallest circle is cut out of the solid rock, to the depth of 
eight or ten feet in some places ; but as it is destitute of water, it can 
only have been a place of refuge to the inhabitants on any sudden inva^ 
sion of the enemy. It is probably a work of the Britons. Th,e road 
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then passes through a part of Lord Ravensworth's estate to Barton, 
and it joins the eastern branch of WatHng-street before it crosses the 
river Alne, to the north of which is Crawley Tower, built upon the 
east angle of a Roman station, on an eminence near the road which I 
consider to be Ihe ** Alauna Amnis" of Richard of Cirencester. The]:e 
is great probability of the road being continued from Bartqn by Aln- 
wick down to the pprt of Alnmouth^ as during the period of the lower 
empire, great quantities of grain were shipped from Britain, to supply 
JuJan Jie, and garrils on .he RhTne. Having had an op" r. 
tunity of seeing some improvements at West Glanton, in a field called 
Deer-street, where^en were employed in taking up a part of an old road, 
with about six inches of soil upon it, consisting of large fl^ stones laid 
horizontally, on the outside twelve feet wide, it appears that a branch 
had been made from the former road, crossed the Alne west o£ Whit- 
tingham church, passed through Deer-street to the Breamish bridges, 
«(here it jpined the Rpman roful. 

I am. Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

JOHN SMART. 
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XXXIII. — An Account of certain Articles taken from the Graves of tlie 
ancient Peruvians^ in the neighbourhood qf Arica^ on the West Coast 
of South America^ in a Letter from Joseph H. Fryer, Esq. to 
John Adamson, Esq., Sec. See Plate VIII. 



Newcastle^ 5th Januartf^ 1829. 
Dear Sir, 

The things I send you with this were taken from the graves of the 
ancient Peruvians, in the neighbourhood of Arica, a small village on 
the West Coast of South America j if you think they will be acceptable 
to the members of the Antiquarian Society, you may present them at 
the next meeting, with the following short notice of the manner in 
which they were found, and what I consider to have been their uses* 

The country about Arica, although now a barren desert of sand 
and salt, must, I should suppose, formerly have been extremely 
populous, from the astonisliing extent of burial grounds which sur- 
round the town, the graves being as close as in the church-yard of a 
populous town in England, and have been almost all explored by the 
Spaniards, in search of treasure, it having been the custom of the Pe- 
ruvians, of the higher classes, to bury at least a portion of their most 
valuable effects with the dead. 

I was desirous of seeing a grave that had not been disturbed, but 
as there did not appear to be any chance of finding one in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Arica, I went along the coast about a mile and a half 
to the southward, where I had seen similar graves not so generally ex- 
plored. This place appears to have been a fishing village, and there is 
no doubt has not been used as a burial place since the conquest of Peru 
by the Spaniards, they must, therefore, be the sepulchres of people who 
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existed at least three centuries ago. They extend for a mile along the 
coast, and after very few triab, J was so fortunate as to fall in with a 
tumulus, consisting entirely of graves in three courses, one above the 
other. The space occupied by these graves did not exceed a cube of 
two feet square, being formed either of pieces of wood, apparently the 
masts and paddles of their boats, or of thin pieces of sandstone. The 
bottom was invariably covered with a considerable quantity of shell 
fish, placed there, I have no doubt, from religious motives, either for 
food for the person interred, or to serve for bait to his fishing hooks, 
which occur in every grave. A straw mat was placed upon this bed 
of shells, on which the body was found. 

The body was in a sitting posture, the knees bent up close to the 
sides, the hands crossed over the breast ; in this position it was envel- 
loped in a woollen cloth, which, in its manufacture, resembled an ex- 
tremely coarse crape, over this the Poncho was put, wrapped round the 
whole and tightly sewed, and covered by a neat net-work of well- 
made cordage, with large meshes. The head was' envelloped in the 
same crape-like cloth, with a closely woven cap, or surrounded by a 
wreath of feathers. The bodies were in a perfect state of preservation, 
dry, hard, and brown, like an Egjrptian mummy, but soon mouldered 
away upon exposure to the air. 1 do not suppose that any means had 
been used to preserve them, their state being entirely attributable to the 
perfect dryness of the atmosphere, and the sand and salt in which they 
are deposited. 

On the breast, underneath the Poncho, was a small bag, containing 
cocOi the leaf of a plant very much used by the Peruvians for chewing, 
beiilg mixed with wood ashes and lime, in the same manner as the beetel 
nut is used in the East Injdies. In the joint of the elbow, on each side, 
was placed the small pottery vessels. No. 5, closed by the core of the 
maize (which is still generally used in the country instead of a cork), and 
which, I suppose, must have been filled with Chicha, the favourite 
drink of the Indians ; it resembles beer, and is made from maize. 

The other things were all upon the floor of the grave, the earthen ves- 
sels Nos. 6 and 7 on each side, and No. 8 in front ; the latter evidently 
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intended for the purpose of shocking the provisions deposited with tibe 
i>ody, being precisely similar to those at present used in the country ; 
the other two for holding water and Indian com in die ean No. 1 a 
and bj is a tnodd xdf a iboat with its paddle, and is die mcM-e curious^ as 
nothing Jiesembling it is now found on the coast ; indeed, the country 
being .completely destitute of wood, precludes the possibility of dieir 
being made, the &rAy vessd at present used being made of sesd skins 
sewed together, and blown full ai air, as weU described by Captain 
Hall. With the boat I also found the model of the h^oon. No. 2 
M^ and 2 bj haying a point of chalcedony, or quaitz^ with a number of spare 
pieces adapted to the same shali^ frequently tastefully disposed in the 
basket-^work, ^No. S. 

The basket. No. 9^ contained fishing lines with copper bocdcs, and a 
fishing spear, also with a copper point, some neatly made cotton cor- 
dage, some stronger cordc^e made of seal skin, £Mid a £ew small sticks 
which I do not know the use of. 

One or two other baskets, Nos. 10 and 11, were also in every grave, 
one containing cacao, the other a few small xoots like onion3* A bag, 
similar to t\\^Vl have mentioned, but larger, was full of ground maize. 
The smfidl matting. No. 4, resembles what is now used by the Indians 
when travelling, to lie upon when the ground is damp. 

The only difference in the graves was, that the females had in addi- 
tion to the things already mentioned, a bag of cotton and a spindle. 
No. 12, with cotton on it, and thread partly spun. In one gra,ve I 
found a Pan's pipe, made oif reeds tied together by spiall thread, and 
halving eight notes; the thread being decayed, it very soon fell to 
pieces. 

Small tooth-oombs were xkot uncommon, eirtremely neatly ma4e erf* 
very thin pieces of wood, ingeniously tied together with fine cotton 

thread. 

I did not, nor could I hear of any one, ever finding any thing made 
of iron, m any of the Peruvian graves. 

It must be observed that almost all the utensils, vessels, weapons, 
&c. are models, and bear a striking resemblance to those used by the 
Indians of the interior. 
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Nos. 1 a and b, and 2 a and 6, have been crossed with streaks of red 
upon the wood, as shewn by the lines of the plates. The various articles 
are given in the plate half the size of the originals. 

I am, Mt Dear Sir, 

Your's most truly, 

J. H. FRYER. 
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XXXIV. — An Account qfsome Golden Articles brought from South Ame- 
rica by Mr. Charles Empson, and laid before the Society on the 6th 
February f 1828, with Remarks thereon. See Plates IX. and X. 



jVIr. Empson having communicated with Mr. Adamson, as to the 
exhibition of these curious articles, he was requested to furnish such an 
account as to their discovery, &c. as his information might enable him 
to give the Society, which he was pleased to do in a letter to Mr. Adam- 
son, from which the following is an extract. 

It may be as well here to state, that the engravings represent the 
articles of their proper size, and that their weights are as under. 
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** Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5.— These Golden Figures were obtained at Bogota, 
in that part of South America which is called Colombia. I believe 
them to have been found in the Lake of Guataveta, into which it was 
said the Indians annually threw many images of gold and other valua^ 
bles, to obtain the favour of the Gods which preside over the waters. 
There are many lakes which are known to have been sacred amongst the 
Aborigines, and in which golden figures have often been discovered. 
The lake of Guataveta was always believed to be the spot into which the 
Indians of Tequardama threw their treasures on the approach of the con- 
querors. Persons have been constantly diving for, and seeking by 
other means, these Indian remains ; but as they were only valued as 
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gold» and as the precious metals are always preferred in grains or ingots» 
it was common for the persons into whose hands they fell, to put them 
immediately into the crucible, so that it is impossible to say what may 
have been found. At present it is so difficult to meet with any curio- 
sities of this nature, that I was upwards of three years in the country 
before I could obtain any, or even a sight of them. The gentleman, 
who procured these interesting objects for me, was intimately con- 
nected with the parties who caused the lake of Guataveta to be drained, 
doubtless with the expectation of meeting with treasures that would 
repay them for the outlay of many thousands of dollars. The speculation 
was ruinous to the projectors : they found some images and other arti- 
cles of gold, a few amethysts and emeralds, but nothing of great value. 
The gems were from the mines of Muso, which is but a few days* jour- 
ney from the Lake, and the gold is of the same quality as that which is 
still found in the alluvial depositions of the neighbourhood. Nothing 
occurred that was foreign to the country, or even to the immediate vici- 
nity. There was no silver, nor indeed is there any evidence of this metal 
having been known in the country before the conquest. It is curious, 
however, that a stone, which was guarded by the Indians, and removed 
by them as they were driven from place to place by the Spaniards, and 
which was the first thing which the subjugated natives stipulated to re- 
tain, is a large mass of very rich grey silver ore. 

" No. 6. — I have been assured that this cross was found in one of 
those burial places, or sacred depositaries, called Guachas; it was ob- 
tained in Antioqua, a province remarkably rich in treasures which have 
been buried by the Indians. It was natural for me to doubt, that an 
emblem so sacred amongst Christians should have been an object of 
veneration amongst the Aborigines of South America. For some time 
I thought that, during the progress of the conquerors, some Christian 
might have been buried in one of the tombs which were used by the 
natives, and that this symbol of his faith had been deposited with the 
stranger ; but upon comparing its workmanship with that of those orna- 
ments worn by Cortes and his followers, it is impossible to ascribe to the 
European artizans of that period so rude a fabrication. I thought, also, 
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that this cross might have been made bj some Christian siddier, from 
grains of gold which he could so easily and so abundantly obtain ; for 
even to this day the Spanish soldiers are ccmstaady fashioning ornaments 
of this nature out of pieces a£ iron, copper, or silver. But my doubts 
of its being a genuine relick,. of a nearly exterminated race, are entirely 
removed ^ fc^r I have seen a similar figure of a cross, sculptured upon 
a rock, with many other devices, and especially representations of the 
human form. This rock is believed to have been a place of worship ante- 
rior to the conquest, and may be seen near Talamaque, about ten miles 
from the great river Magdalena. 

^ That nations so totally unknown to each other should apparently re* 
vere the same emblem, and that emblem not having reference to any 
natural object, is a remarkable coincidence ; but after all, the figure 
may be purely accidental, and its signification altogether at variance 
with the thing represented, as the cross stones occasionally found in the 
cromlech of antiquity, which, after Christianity was introduced into this 
country, served for sepulchral ornaments, or to place in those temples 
in which the new faith was promulgated. 

^^ On reading Moore's tale of the Epicurean, I was struck with his 
assertion, that the cross was amongst; the Egj^tians the emblem oS fu- 
ture Kfe. His notes to illustrate this opinion are very curious. 

" No. 7« — This ornament was found in that; district of New Granada, 
which was inhabited by a race of Indians, called Guayaberros : the 
Spaniards found them the most obstinate of the indigenous tribes.— 
Their Cazique was a person of superior talent and uncommon bravery; 
afler many perilous encounters, he was taken prisoner, but neither 
threats nor persuasions could prevail upon him to disclose the place in 
which he had concealed his treasures. At length, upon the prospect 
of immediate torture, he apparently consented to make known the hid- 
ing {^ace of his vast wealth. The cave, in which it was secured, was 
in a situation to which he could not direct the Spaniards, but he olfered 
to conduct them to the s^t. Dreading the escape of so important a 
prisoner, six slaves were chained to the fetters of the fallen chief, but 
he refused to move until persons of consequence were substituted for 
the slaves j they were replaced by six of the most noble followers of the 
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Spanish General* The Cazique led them to one of those frightful paths, 
of which there are so many in crossing the Andes, where a false step 
might lodge the traveller at the bottom of a chasm, which the noontide 
beams of a tropical sun have not the power of penetrsdng. Erom this 
path tihte Cazique l^rew himself widi -such a sudden and effectual pluxige, 
that he dragged after him the six Spaniards to whom his chains were 
attached. It is said that the bodies were never found, but that shrieks 
issued from the gulph for several days : even yet the ravine is known 
by an Indian term, which signifies the " unbiuied dead." This story 
does not rest solely upon tradition ; in die archives of a convent in Bogota, 
there is a curious and most interesting manuscript, written by one of 
the earliest missionaries, in which llie history of this native prince and 
his exterminated race is most carefully narrated. To this MS. a very 
learned and ingenious Frenchman is permitted a free access, and as it 
tends to illustrate the manners and state of a people so little known, I 
trust that it will be given to the public. The author of this MS. de- 
scribes the dress of this Cazique and all his family as having been per- 
fectly regal. " They all wore crowns made with plates of gold, and 
breast-pieces of the same precious metal,'* says this authority ; but the 
descriptions are not sufficiently minute to enable me to judge whether 
this ornament was worn upon the bead or some other part of the person. 

*^ No. 8 resembles various figures which were found near Popayan, 
and which are now placed in the Museum at Bogota. 

" Nos. 9, 10. — The locality in which these figures were found is un- 
known. They were procured at Mariquita, and it may be interesting 
to know, that in the neighbourhood of that city, there is a rock which, 
for about thirty feet high and two hundred feet wide, is elaborately 
covered with similar figures, and many others which approximate more 
nearly to the Egyptian hieroglyphics. The sculpture is apparently 
effected without tools of metal. The monument is situated in the Que- 
brado Seco, on the road from Honda to Mendez, and is still called ^^ el 
Altar de los Antiguos.'* 

" Nos. 11, 12, were found in a cave which formeriy, it is thought, was 
a burial place, it is near the sedt mines of Zipaquira.'' 
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XXXV. — Explanation of some of the South American Figures described 
by Mr, Empson, in a Letter from the Rev. G. S. Faber, to John 
Adamson, Esq. Sec, 



Copies of the extract from Mr. Empson's letter having been sent to se- 
veral gentlemen by Mr. Adamson, the letter, of which the following is 
copy, was received from Mr. Faber, and it is hoped that when the Soci- 
ety's Transaction's shall be circulated, other details respecting these 
interesting antiquities, aym be obtained. 

Long Newton^ Jan. 1, 1829. 
Sir, 

The relics, of which you sent me the representations, are extremely 
curious : and from what little knowledge I possess of ancient mytho- 
logy, I feel no doubt of their being genuine remains of the aboriginal 
Americans, wholly unconnected with their Spanish conquerors. 

I. The veneration of the cross is no way peculiar to Christianity. 
Doubtless its veneration among the Pagans originated from causes alto- 
getfier different from that which has produced its veneration among 
Christians ; but still, in regard to the mere naked Jact, its veneration has 
been common to both. 

Among the Eg3rptians, both the complete cross + was revered, and like- 
wise the imperfect cross, or the Taautic T. The complete cross seems to 
have referred to the four quarters of the heavens, so far as the theology of 
materialism was concerned ; but, in another great branch of their theology, 
it had apparently yet another reference. It was, in fact, the Taautic T 
with a handle attached to it ; whence, I believe, antiquaries style it the 

crux ansata •4-*. This modification shews, that the real position of 

the Taautic cross is not the T in its proper literal position, but the i 
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inverted. Taking the X inverted, the Egjrptians added a handle, or 
fourth arm, and thus produced the perfect crtia: ansata. I much incline 
to think, on the principles of comparative mythology, that the X repre- 
sented the sacred ship Argo or Argha, with Osiris or Siva standing up- 
right in it, and supplying the place of a mast. When the handle was 

added ^ , it served partly for the mere purpose of carriage after the 

manner of an ensign, and partly on the material system, to produce a 
four-armed cross, which should designate the four quarters of the 
universe. 

Exactly the same figure was equally revered among the ancient Celts. 
This appears from the very curious interior of the artificial two-forked 
earth pyramid at New-Grange, in Ireland. When opened, it was found 
to contain, with an arrangement similar to that of the great Egyptian 
Pyramid, a narrow passage of considerable length, which led to a cen- 
tral chamber, containing a stone table and some stone paterae. From 
this chamber branched out rectangularly tliree shorter arms ; so that 
the whole exhibited the form of a cross, strikingly similar to the 
American cross, from the circumstance of the central chamber being 
octagonal. 



A. 



\ / 



A print and a description of it are given in Ledwich's Jntiq. of 
Ireland^ p. SI 6. No bones were found, so as to give any ground for 
imagining that the tumulus might have been reared over some Ckm- 
Han Irish chieftain. Indeed the form of the tumulus, with its two 
peaks, constructed on the strict principles of old mythologic paganism, 
which is substantially and ideally the same in every quarter of the globe 
forbids any such supposition. 

II. The throwing of the consecrated images into a holy lake, per- 
fectly accords with the mythology of the old world. 
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There wais a sacred lake of the Moon in the south of France, into 
iddch the old Celts were accustomed to throw their votive offerings. 
I mention it somewhere in my Origin of Pagan Idolatry ; but I cannot 
find the place, so as give you a precise reference for my authority. 

A custom of yet closer affinity to that of the Americans prevailed 
among our old Teutonic ancestors. You will find it detailed in Tacit, 
de Mor. German^ sec. 40. 

In every part of the Pagan world, and no where more than in Ame- 
rica, lakes were reckoned sacred : and there were frequently in them 
floating islands, most probably artificial ; rafts, I suppose, covered with 
earth and turfed over. I have collected some information on this point 
in my Origin of Pagan Idolatry ; particularly in vol. iii, p. 231--228. 
I subjoin some notices of American lakes, which more immediately con- 
nect themselves with your antiquities. 

The sacred lake of the Peruvians was the great lake Titiaca ; and 

they had a tradition, that, when all men were drowned by the deluge, 

Virachoca emerged from this holy pool, and became the &ther of a 

new race of mortals. They likewise shewed a small island in the lake, 

where they believed the sun to have once hid himself, and to have thus 

been preserved from a great danger which awaited him. — Purch. PiU 

gim. book ix. c. 9. 874. Precisely the same idea was attached to the 

Egyptian island Chemmis, in the lake near Buto, and to the sacred 

island Delos, in the Archipelago. The Americans had a temple to the 

endangered sun in their sacred island, just as the Greeks and Eg}^)- 

tians had in Delos and Chemmis. I need scarcely say, that the island, 

whether floating or fixed, represented the ship of the sun, or of that 

great hero-god, who was astronomically venerated as the genius of the 

sun. 

I give you yet another American lake legend. A spirit, called Otkon by 

the Iroquois, and Atahauta by the other barbarians at the mouth of the 

river St. Laurence, is thought to be the creator of the world ; and they 

assign its reparation after the deluge to this same Otkon, under the 

new appellation of Messou. They say, that Messou, or Otkon, being 

a-hunting one day, his dogs lost themselves in a great lake; which 
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thereupon overflowing, covered the whole earth in a short time, and 
swallowed up the world. They add, that Messou, or Otkon, gathered 
a little earth together by the help of some animals, and used this earth 
to repair the world again. — Hennepin^ s Discov. of North America^ p. 54. 

The sacredness of some of the British lakes is suflSciently shewn by 
the very name. Thus, Loch Leven, denotes the Lake of the Moon. I 
have Httle doubt, according to what has come down to us of Celtic my- 
thology, that the mysteries of Ceridwen, sidereally the Moon, terres- 
trially a ship swelling out, and bearing in her womb the great father Hu, 
or Beli, were anciently there celebrated. 

I myself apply all these matters to the history of the deluge, engrafted 
upon mythologic astronomy, which I believe to be the foundation of 
Paganism all the world over. But, whether I am right or wrong in 
my opinion, the Jacts, upon which it is founded, remain, of course, 
unaltered. 

I have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your obedient humble servant, 

G. S. FABER. 

Sometimes the T appears in the hands of the Egyptian gods in its 
simple form. The floating moon was the lunette ^^> our modem 

life-boat. Place Siva, or Osiris in it^C^ : and you have the Taautic X* 
The Egyptians give the floating moonof Osiris thus : 



Mount it on the handle and you have 
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XXXVI. — Some Account qfthe Bronze Statue qf James ILj supposed to 
have formerly stood on the Sandhill^' Newcastle^ in a Letter from Mr. 
John Bell, Librarian^ to John Adamson^ Esq., Sec. 



SOth December, 1826. 
Sir, 

The Society's collection of local prints has had a valuable addition 
made to it, of the print of the Equestrian Statue of James IL, which 
is said to have formerly stood on the Sandhill, in this town. This print 
was advertised to be published by subscription in 17^2, by Joseph Bar- 
ber, music and copper-plate printer, in Humble's Buildings, afterwards 
of Amen-Comer, and appeared the latter part of that year, with two side 
accompaniments of the Armorial Bearings of the subscribers ; which 
latter plates he afterwards cut to pieces, and sold each individual arms 
at two shillings and sixpence per hundred, as book plates. The print 
of the statue gives the following inscription : — 

JAMES the IL 

By the Grace qf God 

qf Great Britain, 

France, 8^ Ireland, 

Kingy Defender qf the Faith. 

Sir William Creagh, Knight, 

Mayor. 

Samuel Gill, Esq^., 

Sheriffs 

1685. 
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A copy of 80 much of this print as the statue itself, is engraved in 
Brand's History of the Town, and in a wood-cut, published by Mr. 

J. Sykes,* as follows : — 



And also a smaller cut, as an embellishment to one of the numbers of 
the Catholic Maganne for 18S6, each of these copying the foregoing 
inscription, which is evidently erroneous in the date. Sir William 
Creagh came to Newcastle early in 1684-5, and in the following year pro- 
duced the King's sign manual letter, dated 17 March, 1685-6, to Sir 

*Hr. Sjkes, hai poUtdf raroured the Sode^ vrith the lueofhu Cut. 

l1 
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Henry Brabant, Knight, then Mayor of the town, to be admitted a free 
merchant of Newcastle, which was read to the Merchants* Company the 
4th May, 1686,* and complied with ; in July> next year, he product 
another letter,t from James, for his further admittance into the Corpo- 
ration, and on the 3d January, 1687-8, he was, by mandamus from 
James, elected Mayor of the town, and Samuel Gill his Sheriff; they 
only continuing in oflSce until the 1st of October next ensuing, so that 
the date, 1685, mentioned on the print, and by Brand and other succeed- 
ing publications (who have noticed it) is wrong. 

Bourne, in his History (page 126), says, " it cost the town £1700.*' 
This I do not find to be the case, for on referring to the Corporation 
account books,* in the Town's Hutch, the following items only are found 
respecting it :— 

Apr- 14. 86. 

Apra 1686 ye iiiith Week. 

Pl« out of y« Revenue of this Town as 
p. ord.of C.C. y« 12tJ» of Apr. 86, for 
& toward y® Contract about his M a^^s 
Statue £300 as allso the sum of four 
Pounds ten Shillings & 10 pn return of c. l. s. d. 
y® scud Moneys wcb mdces paid in all... iij iiij x 
November. 1687. 

* "^ ] 26. 4 May, 1686, a letter from the King, ngned James R., dated 17 March, 1685-6, directed 
to Sir Henry Brabant, Knt., Mayor, and Gtovr. of the Hostman's Co., and to Timothy Davison, Esqr. 
Gov. of the Merchts. Co., was read, requiring them forthwith to admit Sir Wilim. Creagh, Km., a firee 
Hostinan and free Mercht., and undersigned Sunderland, P.; and immediately after reading the letter, 
ye O. in obedience to his Majesty's command, did admit Sir ^jHlliam Creagh^ Knt, to his freedom 
of this fellowship." 

t '' 142. 19 July, 1687, Sir Wm. Creagh, Knt, presented a letter from the King, directed and 
signed, and undersigned nearly as the former, dated 31 May, 1687, redting the letter of the 17 Blarch, 
1685-6; and also, that he had been admitted, but not in so. ample manner as his Majesty intended . 
therefore requiring his Freedoms to be recorded by order of the Common Councfl, and the Company 
of Hostmen and Merchtt. bo as he and his posterity may be enabled to take apprentices, and enjoy 
ail other franchises which any Freeman of the Corporation enjoys, either by descent or servitude. In 
obedience to which it was ordered, that Sir Wm. Creagh shod be recorded an absolute free Brother, 
as Merchant Draper.— Fi^fe Record Book of the Merchamii Company y 

N. B. Sir Wmiam Creagh's freedom, by order of Oie Common Council lof the ^ T*"^* 1689, was 
made void. 
* These were politely ordered for my inspection, by Ardiibald Reed Esq., when Mayor. 
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Ndvr- 26. 87. 

The fourth Week of Novr- 1687. c. l. s. d. 
Paid as p order dated 3^* 23d of Novr 
1687, out of ye Revenues of this 
Town for y« Statue y* Sum of ij — — ^ 

July, 1688. 
Pd fir a Sledge here for ye Statue — — xx — 

Septembr ye 4th Week, 1688. 
Fd Mr. Wm. Larson ye Statue in full . ij Ixvi v vijf 

Which makes the cost of it little more than £770 > which appears to 
have been the total amount paid to the founder for casting the figure ; 
there being no sum charged for erecting it, or for the pedestal (in mar- 
ble of some size) on which it is represented to have stood, or for the 
iron palisades which are also represented to have surrounded it The 
inference I draw is, that the erecting of such a statute had been prc^cted 
by the King, or those about him, and that Sir William Greagh, a perscmsd 
friend of his Majesty^s, was sent down to Newcastle to carry the scheme 
into effect, and was followed by sign manual letters, to introduce him 
still further into the company of the leading families, the more closely 
to watch over the political interests of his Majesty in that town ; and on 
coming down he brought with him impressions of the plate alluded to, 
and in a short time procured an order for its erection ;• but such a 
statute, 1 think, never was erected, for Bourne, page 126, in noticing 
the SandhiU says, " the eflSgies of King James II. which stood here, as 
I have been told,** *^ for I never saw the statue itself, nor the picture of 
it.** Sir Christopher Wreii*s certificate to the Common Coimcil, in 
August, 1 688, t and the pa3anent for the sledge in July, 1688, shew 
that it had come to Newcastle in the middle of that year, when it would 
be landed on the Quay, where it might be lying, either owing to the 
political ferment which was agitating the coimtry, or waiting its 
removal to the place of erection, through any of the narrow water gates 

* Brand, page 30, gives an extract firom the Common Council Books, ^ March 16, 1685-6; A 
figure of his Majesty, in a Roman hatnt, on a capering horsa^ in copper, as big as the figure of his 
Majesty King CSmrles L at Charing-crosse, on a Pedestal of black or white marble, to be set up for 
£800. sterling." 

f August £7» 1688. Sir Oiristopher Wren's certificate was read, '< that Mr. Larson had very 
sufficiently performed his work in casting the said Statue." 
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in the town's wall, which then stood parallel with the Quay, and where 
its contiguity to the river would easily suggest to the mob,* the idea of 
overturning it into the water. The supposition of the print being 
co-eval with the projecting of the statue, arises from examining the 
lettering of the inscription on the pedestal. 

JAMES the 11. 
By the Grace qf God 

^Great Britain, 

France, <§• Ireland, 

Kingi Defender qfthe Faith. 

Thus far it is in a bold style of engraving, and the remainder of the 
inscription, except the letter M in mayor, the S in sheri£^ and 16 in the 
date (which are done by the same bold hand as the former) the writing 
is in a more modem style, evidently shewing that the inscription has 
been put on at twice, and by two different engravers. 

Sir IViUiam Creagh, Knightj 

cn/or. 
Samuel GiU^ Esq.^ 
heriff, 
85. 

are in the same hand-writing as the five descriptive lines at the bottom 
of the plate, and must have been put on in IJ^^y when Barber pub- 
lished the print. It is quite evident that it had been engraved and 
printed in London, as there was no one in Newcastle who could do 
any such thing at that time ; it is probable, that after the plate had 
been first done, it had been suffered to remain in the hands of the en- 
graver, as plates often are, and his successors offered it to Mr. Barber, 
to publish as a speculation, as the price it was published at (5s.) would 
scarce have paid for engraving it. 

JOHN BELL. 

* Noyember, 1688. 
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XXXVII. — Account qfa Roman Inscription Jbund at Old Penrith, in a 
Letter from Mr. Christopher Hodgson* ft> t&e Rev. John Hodgson, 

Secretary. 



Mr I>EAR Brother, 
The Tomb-stone, of which the above is a drawing, was found on the 
morning oi the 19th of September, 1828, at Old Penrith, about 300 
yards north of the Roman Station, and on the east side of the turnpike 
road from Penrith to Carlisle, by some workmen employed in removing 
earth to fill up a deep hollow, a little still further north. It was lying, 
when found, with its £u;e downwards. The workmen told me there 
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^ere several pieces of stones^ with Roman characters on them, found 
near the same place ; and a number of urns containing ashes. The 
full height of the stone is 7 feet, 3 inches, its breadth 2 feet, 11^ 
inches, its thickness 10^ inches. Its weight is about I ton, 8 cwt., which 
I fear is too great, on accoimt of the expence of carriage, to allow of its 
being placed in the collection of the Newcastle Antiquarian Society. It 
is at present in the possession of Mr. Moss, of Penrith. I was the first 
person who came past the place after it was turned up ; and immediately 
took the sketch which I now send you. The panel in which the figure 
is placed is sunk 2 inches, that for the inscription an inch and a half. 
The reading I understand is DIIS MANIBUS MARC I COCCEI 
NONNI, ANNORUM SEX, HIC SITUS EST, i. e.. To the Gods 
of the Shade qf Marcus Cocceis Nonnus, this was set up. 

C. H. 

Carlisle, October 12, 1828. 
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XXX Vin. — Account qfa Golden Armktjbund near Aspatria in the 
County of Cumberland, communicated by Henry Howard, Esq., of 
Corby y to the Secretaries. 



Corby Castle, CarUsk, Sept. 27, 1828. 
Gentlemen, 

At the suggestion of Mr. Wm. Hamper, I take the liberty to send to 
you the copy of the drawing of an Armlet lately found near Aspatria, 
in this county, which Miss Carlyle has sent me to forward to your So- 
ciety, to which I add the interpretation given by Mr. Hamper, which I 
conceive to be the truth. From Miss Carlyle's account it appears, that 
there are some slight traces of a letter or letters effiiced, which coincides 
with Mr. Hamper's opinion. 

I remain. Gentlemen, 

With great respect, 

Your obedient humble servant, 
HENRY HOWARD. 



Copy qfa Letter Jrom Mr. Hamper to Mr. Howard. 
" The Aspatria Torques or Armlet is a first-rate curiosity, for I do not 
recollect any previous relique of that kind bearing an inscription. 

CfJtO c 

i. e. FABRICAVIT. 

I have full confidence that some other letters (at least a monagram) 
were inscribed upon it denoting the maker's name.*' 



J 
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In a subsequent letter to Mr. Adamson, Mr. Hamper says, '* that as 
the characters (if any) that are upon it only form a single word, which 
may be the same in several dialects of the northern f ud^, it may seem 
rather presumptuous to give a decided opinion about it" And, in 
another letter, he desires it to be stated that he did not see the Armlet 
itself, but only Miss Carlyle's drawing, because some antiquaries who 
have examined the original, doubt whether the characters are any thing 
more than accidental scratches. 

The wood-cut is the size of the Armlet Its weight is five ounces and 
a half. It is of very pure gold, and was found in the ditch of a hedge, 
near Aspatria, in 1828. 
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XXXIX,-i— -4n Account qf some Letters of Eshton Hall, Yorkshire, re- 
lating to the Nunnery of St. Bartholomew, in Newcastle upon Tyne, 
communicated by W. C. Trevelyan, Esq., qf Wallington, to John 
Adamson, Esq., Secretary. 



WaUington, Nwember 29, 1828. 
My Dear Sir, 

In looking over a volume of Lord Dacre's Correspondence, from June 
1st, 1523, to August 4th, 1524, which is preserved in the valuable li- 
brary of Miss Currer, at Eshton Hall, in Yorkshire, I met with the ori- 
ginals of two Letters relating to the election of a Prioress in the Nunnery 
of St. Bartholomews, Newcastle on Tyne, which are printed in Heame's 
Chronicle qf Otterboume and Whethamstede, p. 576-580 ; and referred 
to in Brand's History of Newcastle, p. 228. They are No. 43 and 56 of 
the Correspondence. I found also copies of two Letters from Lord 
Dacre on the same subject, Nos. 42 and 53, of which I enclose you a 
transcript, thinking they may be interesting to the Members of the An- 
tiquarian Society. I am not sure whether I am right in the name in the 
last line but five of No. 42. 

In No. 261 of the same correspondence, a Letter from Lord Dacre 
to Cardinal Wolsey, dated from Morpeth, April 25, 1524, is the follow- 
ing passage concerning the currency of " crossed pence.'* 

'^ Also please it your grace forasmuche as crossed pens has not bene 
occurrant in thes north pties this many yeres past and that now the 
most part of all the money that your grace has sent downe for the pay- 
ment of' the Kings garnisons is in pens, your grace must send downe 
certein comissions aswell into this shire of Northumbrland, with Cum- 
brland and Westmiand, as into the Beshoprick of Duresme, wherupon 
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prodamacions may be made that the Kings subiects may be compelled 
to take the same pens» and thos that doth refuse to take them to be 
punyshed accordingly,** &c. 

Waa the Proclamation of 1525, regarding the silver money, mentioned 
by Ruding, voL ii*, 8vo* edit., p. 41 7^ ill consequence of this applica- 
tion? 

W. C. TREVELYAN. 



No. 42. Copie of a tre to thabbot of Fontans. 

My Lord Abbot, in my best maS I comend me to youe, and in the 
same wise thanke youe for all yo' kindnes shewed to me and to yo' furst 
filiaU my lord Abbot of the monestarie of newmynstre, ascertayning 
youe that aftre the deth of Dame John Baxter, late ^ores of the nunry of 
Sainct Bartilmew of Newcastell, yo' said furst filiall rode thide' and elect 
a new ^ores by the hole consent of all the convent of the house, called 
Dame Agnes Lawson, according as his j^dcessor Abbot Charlton did, 
like as apperith by the election of the same undre the convent scale of 
the said monestarye of newmynstre, notw^standing Doctor Clifton viccar 
generall to my Lord Cardinalls grace w'in his dioc of Duresme has com 
to the said nunrye and disanoUed all that yo' said filiall has done, and dis- 
chargied the said ^oresse elect saing, that the jurisdiction therof appte- 
nith to my said Lord Cardinalls grace in the right of his bushoprlck of 
Duresme, and neith' to youe nor yo' said filiall, and incontynent aftre 
that the ^misses com to my knowlege I maid laubor to git sight of som 
l^cedents in the registre of Duresme touching the election of the said 
^ores, wherupon I saw d3rvse and many ^cedents where the said j^ores 
has bene elect by the officers of the bushop of Duresme, emongest which 
I gat copies of two of the most principall which I send youe herin closed^ 
to thintent that ye maye see the right that my said lords grace hath. 
My Lord yo' Lordship knoweth that all that yo' said filiall did was in 
yo' right, wherfore I deasire and prey youe that ye wol plainely and at 
good lienth advertise me or yo' said filiall what is yo' pleas' he shall do 
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in this matter, for as ye shall comand hym so shall he do, and if ye 
think that it be yo' right, good it is and also I geve youe my full counseill 
to stik at it, and if ye think that it woll goo against youe I prey youe 
eflsones that I may e be advtised what ye think that yo^said filiall shall doo, 
for loth I were that he or his hous shuld be in combre, and furdermore I 
assure youe that ov and besids the copies which I send youe herin closed 
I have sene in dyvse placs of the said registre of Duresme where my 
Lord of Duresme ^dicessors have confermed infermed and cassat elec- 
tions of the said nunry of Sainct Bertilmewes provided the ^ores, and 
adm3rt resignacions at sevall tymes, and finally to thintent that the cir- 
cumstaunce of all this matier may be man3rfestly knowen (unto youe) I 
send youe at this tyme yo' discrete monk Dane Edward Tirrey, who is 
wise and of substanciall conversacion, and has done muche good here, 
Praing youe that ye wol favorably here hym, and dispatche hym to me 
againe, w^ yo' full mjmde in the ^misses, w* all convenient celeritie, in 
the which doing ye shall do me singler pieaf', and Jhu f/sve yo' Lord- 
ship. At Morpeth the x daye of Julij anno xv** Henrici octavi. 

No. 53. Copie of a ire to maister Cliflon. 

Maister Cliflon, in my best maS I recomend me unto youe, and the 
same wise thank youe for the good mjmde ye here to me, wherof I am 
advtised by my singler good frend & fellow M'. Magnus & specially for 
the good will ye here unto elect priores of the nunry of this towne of 
Newcastell, I pceive well by the Regesters of the dioc of Duresme, the 
entreste that my Lords grace has the correction. Notw^standyng the 
countrye eUection which has bene used heretofore wherupon I have 
caused aswell thabbot of newmjmstre to advertise thabbot of Fontains 
of the said entrest which mv Lords grace has in the said election, and 
in semblable wise I have advtised the said abbot my self, and as yet we 
have no worde frome hym, wherfore seing the i (said) tyme is so short 
I se not but it is best that ye reasorte hiddre, and according to my said 
Lords grace jurisdiction use yo' self in the said election, praing youe to 
be favorable unto the elect ^ores, for I trust vereyly that ye shall finde her 
most able to be hede of the house of any that is wHn it, and for yo' costs 
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and chargies, which ye shall susteigne herin I shall recompense youe, 
but for the costs and chargs whiche the pore house must here, for the 
confirmation of the election, I se not but the said house shalbe enforced 
to make hard shift as ye shall further know. At yo' comyng and hartely 
fare ye well. At Newcastell the xxj daye of Julij A^ xv"*. H. viij''*. 
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XL. — Abridgments^ in English and Latin^ Qfj^fteen original Ancient 
Deeds respecting the Manor qf Offerton, in the County qf Durham, 
made and communicated by Mr. R. W. Hodgson, to John Adamson, 
Esq., Sec. 



Whelpington Vicarage, Febrtiary 2, 1829. 
Sir, 

JVf T father having had a bundle of ancient deeds* respecting the manor 
of Offerton, in the county of Durham, lately put into his hands, has 
employed me in making the following English abstract and copy of 
them ; and as they are curious on account of containing several parti- 
culars respecting the boundaries of that manor, a well and chapel de- 
dicated to St. Cuthbert there, and how that property successively passed 
through the hands of the Basset, Denum, Thropton, and G>upland 
families, into that of Strother — ^which are either not noticed or imper- 
fectly explained in the Histories of the county of Durham, he supposes 
they will be considered as valuable supplementary information to the 
laboiu*s of the highly distinguished Historians of that county ; and, 
therefore, requests me to beg the favour of your communicating them 
to the next meeting of the Antiquarian Society of Newcastle. 

I have the honour to be. 

Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 

R. W. HODGSON. 

* They were the property <^ Sir Charles Loraine, of Kirkharle, Bart ; and the branch of the 
Strother fiunily, who were ^ropnetan here, ended in three cdieirsses, Joan, the oldest of whom 
married Edward Loraine, and had for her part of her fether's estates Kirkharle, m Northumberland, 
and its appendages, and one third of the Manor of Qffivton. Kiridiarle, is a parish or manor, and 
still in the possession of the Loraine fiunOy w— /. JJ^ Sec. 

VOL. II. N n 
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I. Omib banc cartam visuf vel auditur Witts Basset miles dns de Vffer- 
ton sattm in dno sempimS • Nonitis me dedisse concessisse % hac ^senti 
carta mea confirmasse Jolii de Stayndrop dto le coronr totu illud mes- 
suag % toftu cu toto firmo « aliis reb^ « catallis meis in dto tenemeto 
inuentis « Videli^ iSd meS « toftCl qd situa! in9^ qmdam Galffi del hille 
ex pte orient % capellam \A Cuthbti in Vfferton ex pte occid in latitudie 
% qd vocar le Ca^arth cu omibj suis ptinetijs in Vfferton vna cu toto 
muro sicut indudir ex qHniq^ pte cu libis in^sib^ % exitib3 ex q*cunq^ pte 
dti tenemeti p vbluntate dti Jobis % beredu suo^ ftis vel faciendis • 
Videlj a c5i strata ex pte austral vsq^ in fonte sd Cutbbti in ead villa ex 
pte boreat in longitudie vnacu vna placia vasti adiacente dto tenemeto 
ex pte australi que continet in se septies viginti % q'ndeci pedes in longit 
% triginta « q^or pedes in latitud • dedi etia « concessi eid Johi dto k 
caronr bered % assignatis suis duas bouatas terre cil ptinetijs in ead villa 
de Vffertonde dnico meointeglUter cG tota vest'a in dtis duab3 bouaf terre 
crescente qua'^ una bouata terre sint in manu Pet* filii Thome de Ufier- 
ton ex dimissi5e Wifii de Bidilc q^ dtam bona? terre de me tenuit ad 
?minG annoi;^ ^ dna eiM ville alram bouatam terre tenuit de dto Wiiio 
de Bidik ad rminQ anno^ % que due bouate terre continSt in se viginti 
q'tuor ac^ terre sicut jacent in campo de Vfferton suis pceii p siliones. 

1, Sir Wm» Ba0aet» knight, bj deed* without date» granted Co John de Sn^droi^ called 
The Coroner, all that meaauage and toft, with the whole &nny and all his oUier goods and 
chattels found upon the premises : — viz^ that messuage and toft called the Calgarth, and 
lying between the land late belonging to Geoffiy del Hille> on the east^ and the chapel of 
the blessed Culibbert» in Uffiirton» on the west, with all its ^purtenances in Ufferton, 
together with the wall around it, and free ingress and outgress wherever he or his heirs 
might please : — vh^ from the conunon street, on the south, as far as the well of St. Cuthbert, 
on the north, together with a waste place adjoining the said tenement on the south, and 
measuring one hundred and fifty feet in length, and thirty-four in breadth. He also grant- 
ed to the said John, his heirs, and assigns, two bovates of land, with their appurtenances in 
Ufferton, with all his demesne, and all the vesture growing upon the said two bovates of 
land, one of which was held by Peter, the son of Iliomas, of Ufferton, by the demise of 
William de Bidick, who held it of Sir William Basset himseli^ the lady of the said viUe 
holding of the same Bidick for a term of years die other bovate, each of which bovates 
contained 24 aeref , and were parcelled out in ridges, in the common field of Ufferton, in 
the following manner : — ^viz. in the Calgarthfiat, five selions and a half; in the Middleflat, 
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videt5 in le Calgarthflat qnq^ silides % dimid • Itdi in le Middelfl^t sex 
siliSes • In le Westridding qHuor silioes • In West strotheracris septe 
silioes % vnu heuedland . In Est strotheracris octo silioes • In le dam- 
flat q^or silioes* in le schortflat qtuor sUiones % dimid • In le kilnflat 
q^or siliones . In dedefurlang q'tuor sit « dimid • In le M'acris octo sit . 
In le Milnflat duodeci silioes . % in le langeflat duodecl sii • Pedi etis 
% ^cessi eid Joiii dto le coronr her ^ assig suis past'am in oib^ meis sepa- 
lib^ past' is in Vfferton ad qHuor boues ad coicand % pascend vbiq^ vbi 
boues mei ibut vel ire de iure debent vidj in tota sepali pasf a existete 
in manu mea die confectSis hui^ carte cu liik) introitu % exitu omi tem- 
pe anni nocte 1^ die p volutate dti Jofais % her suo^ aut assignaL videl3 
ad coicand in 8epalib3 sbs'tas scil^ in le Westm^ • In le Scrgges • In 
le Wytboch • In faulowley adiacente in Nedersden % Alibi undi% ubi 
ego Witts h^ % assig mei cum bob^ nris cSicabim^ vi ibim^ ad pascend 
excepta !n. Baxingdon « Cemcohoch • Hend ^^ tenend dto Jolii Z^ coronr 
hered ib assig suis omia dta tenefiita, &c* Prerea ad hoc volo % ^cedo 
p me her « assig meis qd idem Johes le coronr hef % assi^ sui liba heSt 
% teneSt inf * villam de Vfferton % ex* oimoda auia. aucas. gallos. galli- 
nas* capones* anates. porcos. bidentes. vaccas. eq^'s % omia alia aialia ^ 
pecora p voluntate sua cu litk> in^su « e^ssu abs% omi impedimeto mei 
vel her meo^ sine assig • £t ad hoc volo % ^cedo p me % h^ meis qd id 
Johes her % assig sui sint Ubi % qeti de secta curie ^ aforciameto % de 
secta molend % mult'a. siiir volo % ^cedo qd id Johes her % assig sui heSt 
litHim in^ssum ^ e^su oi tempe anni p sua liba voluntate ad oia ^dta ten 
% terras colend repand % emendand • £t ego v'' Witts Basset ^ her mei 
omia ^ta, &c. Warantizabim^ &c. In cui^ &c. Hijs testibj Witto dno 

six selions; in the Westridding, four selions; in Weststrotheracres, seven selions and one 
headland ; in EaststrotheracreSy eight selions ; in the Damflat, four selions ; in the Short^at, 
four selions and a half; in the Kihiflat, four selions ; in Dedefurlang four selions and a half; 
in the Meracres, eight selions ; in the Milnflat» tHrelve selions ; and in the Langflat, twelve 
selions — the said grantor also giving to the said John, hit heirs» and assigns, common of 
pasture, in all his separate pastures inUfferton, for four oxen ; vi^ in the Westmersk, in the 
Scrogges, in le Wjthock, in Fawlowley adjoining to Nedersden, and where the said Wil- 
liam, his heirs and assigns, with their oxen, had common-right, or have gone to fised, except 
in Baxingdon and Cemcohoch* 
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de hington . Ro^o de Essche • Robto de Lambton Henr de Lomely • 
Wifio de Wodesend • Ro^o dno de Birdon • Stepho filio suo • Rica 
Pinchard de herington • Elia Scot • Galfr de Refhop ciico • Ro^o de 
Essche juniore • Johe Pouncyn • Nicho filio Per de Pencher ^ aliis. 

S. VniSsis ad quos ^sens sc'ptum pueiiit Witts Basset miles sattm in dno • 
NoSitis me concessisse Joiii de Deno qd omes tre % ten cu ptinen! in 
Ufferton que % q*s Alicia filia Henr de hombi % Petr^ filius eiusdem 
Alicie tenent ad ^inu vite eo^dem Alicie ^ Petri . Et que post deces- 
sum eo^de Alicie ^ Petri mihi Witto Basset % heredib^ meis renti de- 
berent • remaneant^to Joiii heredib3 % assig^tis suis tenend de capitalib3 
dnis feodi illius p suicia inde debita % consueta imppm • Et ego &c.<^— 
Hijs testib3 dno Robto de Hilton . Waltero de Wessington militib3. 
Jotie de Bydyke • Ro^o de Esche • Robto de Lambton • Robto fit Henr 
de Lumley . Witto de Knicheley ^ aliis. 

3. Hec est finalis concordia facta in cur dni Dunelm Epi apud Dunelm. 
die Martis pxla post festum Ephie dni anno regni dni Edwardi Regis 
Angi ttij a conquestu vicesimo quinto et regni sui Franc duodecimo et 
pon! dni Thome Epi septimo coram Thoma Gray Thoma de SetonRo^s de 
Blaykeston le Petro de Richmund justic assign % aliis dti dni Epi fide- 
lib3 tunc ibi ^sentib3 inr Ricm de Scardeburgh capeltm quer % Johem 
de Thropton ^ Isabellam ux**em euis deforc de maSio de Vfferton cum 
ptin ^ vno mesuagio centii ^ sexdecim acris rre quinq^ acris pti ^ quinq^ 
acris bosci cum ptiii in West-heryngton cum liba piscaria in aqua de 

Were in eadem vitta • Vnde pii!m conuencois fiiit in? 

eos ibi eadem cur sciit qd ^dti Johes ^ Isabella recogn ^ta maneriu is 

2. A deed poll without date^ by which Sir ^^^iam Basset granted to John de Denum, all 
his lands and tenements, with ^eir appurtenances in Ufferton, which Alice, the daughter 
of Henry de Hornby, and Peter the son of the said Alice, held for the term of their lives« 

8. Fine of Ufferton, in the Bishop of Durham's court at Durham, in 25 Hen. 3, 1241, be- 
tween Richard de Scardeburgh, plaintiff, and John de Thropton and his wife Isabella, de- 
forceants, concerning the manor of Ufferton, one messuage, 116 acres of land, 5 acres of 
meadow, 5 acres of wood, with appurtenances in West-Herrington, and free fishing in the 
water of Were, by which it was agreed, that the premises should remain to the said John 
and Isabella for their lives, and after their death to John de Coupland and Joan his wife 
and the heirs of the said John, for which fine the said Thropton and Coupland and their 
wives, gave one soar hawk. 
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ten cu ptin esse ius ipius Rici vt ilia que idem Ricus het de dono ^dto^ 
Johis % Isabelle • £t p hac recogn idem Ricus concessit ^dtis Jofed ^ 
Isabelle ^dta maneriu ^ ten cu ptin • Et ilia eis reddidit in eadem cur. 
Hend % tenend videit ^d!m maneriu de capitalib3 dnis feodi illius ^ oinia 
alia ten de dno £po « successorib3 suis p suicia que ad fjdta maneriu % 
ten ptinent tota vita ipo^ Johis "^ Isabelle • Et post decessum ipo'^ Jo- 
his % Isabelle ^dtu maneriu % ten cu ptin integre remanebunt Johi de 
Coupland % Johanne uM eius % )iedib3 ipius Joiiis • Tenend vidett 
^d!m maneriu de capif dnis feodi illius % alia ten de dno Epo % succes- 
sorib5 suis p suicia que ad ^dta maneriu ^ ten ptinent impptm • Prerea 
^dtus Ricus concessit p se ^ heredib3 suis qd ipi waranti3abunt ^dtis 
Joiii de Thropton % Isabelle ^dta maneriu % ten cum ptin sicut ^dtm 
est tota vita ipo^ Johis de Thropton ^ Isabelle et etiam post decessum 
eoi;^dem Johis ^ Isabelle ^dtis Joiii de Coupland % Johanne ^ hedib3 
ipius Johis cont* omes holes i"ppelm . Et p hac recogii concessione 
reddi!one warantia fine % concordia ^dti Johes, Isabella Johes ^ Jo- 
hanna dederunt ^dto Rico vnu espuariu sorum • Et hec concordia quo 
ad ^dta ten in Westheryngton facta fuit p ^ceptu ipius dni Epi . — 

4. Hec est conuencio fca inr dnu Henricum de Guldeford cticum dni 
Regis ex vna parte ^ Johem de Denum ex alra • videlicet . qd dtus dns 
Henricus concessit ^ ad firmam dimisit dto Johi maneriu suu de VfTer- 
ton in Epatu Dunelm vt in edificiis, gardinis, boscis p'tis ns pasturis % 
omib3 aliis pficuis dto manio quoquomodo infra villam de Vfferton vel 
extra sp'tantib3 illud scil ; quod dtus dns Henric^ huit ex dono ^ con- 
cessione dni Witii Basset . Habend % tenend dto Johi % heredib3 suis 
vel suis assignatis vsq^ ad tminu dece annoi;^ pxo sequentiu plenaf com- 
pleto^ rmino inGq)iente in festo sci Michis Archangti anno dni . M^ccc"* 
septimo de ^to dno Hdnr % heredib3 suis p suic vni^ rose in festo Na- 
tivi! sci Johis Bap!e p omib3 secularib3 suiciis ^ demandis dto dno Henr 
vel heredib3 suis sp'iantib3 . Et faciend p ^dto dno Henrico capitalib3 
dnis feodi suicia inde debita ^ consueta . Hijs testib3 dno Henrico de 

4. An agreement dated at London, in 1307, between Sir Henry de Guldeford, clerk to the 
King, and John de Denum, by which the said Henry demised for the term of 10 years, to 
the said John, die manor of Ufferton, which the said Henry had obtamed by a grant from 
Sir Wm. Basset 
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Scrop • Wittmo de Herle • Gralfro de Scrop • Jolii de Dudden • Jofeie Oa^ 
lum « aliis • Da{ London in festo sd michis archangti anno sup'dto. 

5. Ista indentura testa' qd cum Jolies de Denum recupasset seysinam 
suam p bre none disseyS versus dns Witts Basset milif de vno mefiuag • 
Centu ac*s tre • duodecim acris bosci • Trecentis acris more« pasture in 
Vffurton corS Lambto de Trik3mgham ^ sooiis suis die v^is px pest 
festu sci Georgii martyr anno dni mitto trecentessimo dedmo et cense- 
cracois dni Antonij di gra tuc ^i danelm vicesimo septimo . G>nuemt 
inr dtos Wittm ^ Jofaem qd id Jotles no sequef execut5em ju^Bdg 

^da none disseysine ante die Lune jpim post festu 

sd Jacobi apii px sequent post diem confectiois ^sentiii « Ad que diS si 
dtus dns Wifis hedes Tt attomati sui veSint in monas^ Dunolfii « sohie- 
rint dto Johi hedibj vi ctis attomatis suis • Centu et decern marcas ar« 
genti bone ^ legalis monete dtus Johes no exequef n"" faciet ezecuciSeDi 
judicii • immo remittet % quietu clamabit dto dno Witto % lledib3 sols 
totu Jus ^ dameum qd habet vt habere potest • p se <i^ lied suis in ^tis 
&is % tenemetis ^ sdpta que lit de dno Henr de Guldeford eid ^lo Wifie 
^ liedibj suis cu q'eta damacoe totius juris quod habuit in dtis tenanitis 
sursum reddet . Et si cotingat qd dtus dns Witts hered vt attomati sui 
ad ^d&n temp^ dto Jolii hed vi assignaf suis • Ut ^dtum est de dtis centA 
% decern marcis no satisfecint • Ide dns Witts vult « cocedit qd dtiis 
Johes heat dta ten scd for^ recupacois ^dte • Hoc tamen obseruato i 
Quod si dtus Witts hedes vt attomati sui soluerint dto Johi heredibj « 
assignatis suis qtraginta % duas Hb's argenti in monasno Dunohn in festo 
sci michaelis archangti Anno dni mitto trecentessimo vicesimo • Id Johes 
hered % assignati sui reddent lihabut dto dno Witto % hedib3 suis dta 
tenefiita tenenda imppe&n • Sin autS • dta tenefiita dto Johi % hedibj suis 
remanebut imj^m • Frerea dts Witts faciet dto Johi talem statu de p^ 
qd Petrus de Marisco vsus eund Wittm recupauit vt de redditu sexa- 
ginta solido^ inde puenient qualem habebit de tenenitis antedictis In 

5. Indenture dated at Durham in 1310, showing that John de Denum having reoovarad 
possession) by writ of novel disseisin against Sir William Basset, knight, of one messuage, 
100 acres of land, 12 acres of wood, and 300 acres of moor and pasture in Ufferton t Ae 
parties now enter into certain covenants which confer on Denum his heirs and aitoigiia ex- 
clusive possession of die premises. 
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cui^ ret testimoniu ptlb3 istius indenture sigUla ptin almatim sat appo- 
aita . Daf dunolni die ve&s px post ftstu sci Georgii mar^ Aluio dni 
mttto trecentesiiDo decimo. 

6. Pateat uniSsis p ^sentes qd ^o 'W^% Basset remisi % quietu clamaui 
Johl de Denu totu jus « clafii qd hui in o&ibus ms pratis boscis moris 
pasturis in Vfitirton contentis infra diuisas subscriptas videlicj indpiendo 
deaqua de Were « sic ascendendo p rectos diuisas inrtram de Vffiirton 
« l^m Wiili de Kukenni de Melbumley tisq^ summitate de Giimeshop, « 
de Grimesbop p linialem supficiem pasture que vocatiir le Merak uaq^ ca- 
pellam de VfiUrton, <c de capella inter supiiH'em parts culture que vocaf 
le Scbortflat % culturam que vocatur kilnflat vsq^ AldeweU « sic usq^ su< 
piorS ptem pasture « p supiorem ptem pasture sicnt pastura se iunxit 
n-e arabili usq^ in Edresden <e p Edresden ^x%% ad aqua de Were, « sic 
p aqu9 de Were ascendendo usq^ ad langschaudeUi « Melbnrnley, ha- 
bend « tenend predto JcAi « hedib^ suis in duo seperali offii tempe anni 
cum suis ptinencijs de capitali dno feodi p seniicia inde debita % con- 
sueta . £t ego Witts « faedes mei omia ^ta tenementa cum ptinen- 
cijs ^dto Joiii bedib3 « assignatis cont* offies bo- 
mines Warantijabimus <c defendemus imppetuG. 
In cuius rei testimoniu ^entib^ sigillu meG ap- 
posui . Hijs testibus . dno Waltti de Wessington . 
Johe de Bydik . Ro^o de Esse seniore . Ro^o 
de Esse juniore . Rico de Sanndbun « aKb . Dat 
apud VfiUrton die lune pxia post festu sa Petri ad 
vincula. Anno regni R^s Edward fit regis Ed- 
wardi sexto. 

€. A deed poll, dated ISlSibfirhichWitliaroBasget released U» John deDeoum, blithe 
right and claim which he had in his lands in Ufierton, bjr boundaries hereunder written, 
viz^ be^nning at the water of Wear, and so ascending by the right botmds between the land 
of William de Kukenni, from Melbuinley, to the aununit of Grimeshope, and from thence 
in a line with the outside ofthe pasture, which is called the Mersk, to the chapel of Uffbrton, 
and from the chapel between the upper part of the culture which is cidled the Shortflat, lihd 
to the culture which \t called the Kilnfiat, to AldweB, and to to the upper part of the pas- 
ture, and by the upper part of the pasture where the pasture jobs itself vhh the arable 
land unto Edresden, and by Edresden to the water of Wear, atid so iscending by th£ 
water of Wear to Longshawden and Melbumley. 
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7* Pateat vniuersis p ^sentes qd ego Wittus Basset remisi % quietum 
clamaui Jofed de Denum totum jus % clam qd hui uel habere potui in 
maSio de Vfferton cum ptin • Hnd ^ tenend dto Joiii heredib3 is assig- 
natis suis • Ita q nee ego jPd!s Wilhns • heredes mei nee aliquis nomie 
nro aliquod ius uel clam in ^dto manerio exigere poterimus imppetuum • 
Et ego uo Wittms ^ her. &c. Waranti3abim^ ^ defendemus imppe- 
tuum • In cui>^ rei testimonium presenti sc^pto sigillum meum appo- 
sui • Da{ dunolm die marf px an fm Epiphan dni • Anno regni regis 
Edwardi fit regis Edwardi decimo • Hijs testibus • Dno Wal9o de 
Wessington . Johe de Bydik • Ro^o do Essch • Simoe fre eius • He- 
lia Scot ^ aliis. 

8. Omnib3 ad quos ^sens scriptu puenerit • Cristiana que fuit ux 
Henrici procuratoris de Medilton • Sallm in dno NoSitis me in pura 
viduitate mea remississe relaxasse % omnino de me ^ heredib3 meis 
quietu clamasse • Johi de Thropt(Hi 19 Isabella uxi eius % heredib3 ipius 
Isabelle • totu jus % clameu • que • habui habeo • seu quouismodo • ha- 
bere poro in manerio de Vfferton . * omib3 ms ^ tenementis . reddi- 
tib3 • possessionib3 • cu suis ptinentijs que ^ quas • ego • ^dta Cristiana . 
IB ^dti . Johes ^ Isabella habuim^ . de dono ^ concessione . Witii fit 
Robti de Denu . in ^dto manerio de Vfferton ^ Wodhall in Westher- 
ington ^ Melbumley. . Et etia in reuersione oim tra'^ * tenemento^ 
ibide de ^fato Witto tento^ ibide ad rminu vite vel anno^ vel in dote 
Ac etiam seruiciis libero^ tenementoru . ibide . Ita videli3 qd nee . ego . 
^ta Christiana • nee heredes mei nee aliquis • alius • nole nro in ^to 
manerio • ms tenementis » redditib3 • possessionib3 • reuersioue ^ serui- 
cijs aliquid . exigere vel vendicare ponm^ in futuru . Sed ab omi accione 
juris ^ cuiuscumq^ clamei • inde sim^ • exclusi • imjfpetuu . Preterea 
&c. Hijs testib3 . Witto de Faudcm . Henrico de Faudon . Henrico de 



7. Release of William Basset to John de Denum of all right which he had in his manor of 
Ufferton^ dated at Durham^ in 1317. 

8. Release dated at Midelton, near Denum, 1340, by which Christian, the widow of Henry 
Proctor, of Midelton, quit claimed to John de Thropton and Isabella his wife, and to the heirs 
of the said Isabella, all right which she had in the manor of Ufferton, which right the said 
Christian, John, and Isabella acquired by a grant of William, the son of Robert de Denum> 
in the said manor of Offerton and Wodhall^ in West-herrington and Melbumley. 
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Medilton • Thoma Gray • Johe de Herll ^ ialijs Daf apud Midilton 
iuxta Denu • die • dinca pxa post festii sci Hillar • Anno dni M'^ccc"^ 
quadragesimo. 

9* Hec indentura fca apud Ufferton in? Wittm fit Robti de Denu ex 
pte vna % Johem de Thropton ^ Isabellam vxore eius ex pte alta testat' 
qd cu ^tus Wittus fit Robti feo£&uerit CristianI que fuit uxor Henrici 
le procurator de Medilton % ^dtos Johem ^ Isabella de maSio de Vffer- 
ton . le Wodhall ^ Melburnley cu ptin in Westherington simul cu re8- 
sionib^ omniu ^dHj. ^ tenemento^ apud Vfferton ^ Westheryngton ad 
nninu vite vel annol^ vel in dotem de pdto Witto tunc tento^ . Tenend 
^fatis Christiane Jotii ^ Isabelle ^ hedib3 ipius Christiane de capitalib5 
dnis feodi illius p Tuicia que ad tenementa ilia ptinent imppetuu • Red- 
dend inde annuatim ^fato Wiiio % heredib3 suis quadraginta libras ar- 
genti ad duos anni tminos ad festa Pentecost % sa Martini, in hyeme p 
equales porc6es • Ita qd si ^dtus redditus quadraginta libra^ ad alique 
tminu p quadraginta dies in pte vel in toto aretro fuere. extunc bene 
liceret ^fato Wiiio ^ hedib3 suis in omib3 tris ^ tenementis ^dtis intrare 
% sibi imppetuu retinere i Postea ^fata Christiana remisit relaxauit % 
omnino de se heredib3 suis imppetuu quietu clamauit ^fatis Jotii ^ Isa- 
belle « heredib3 ipius Isabelle totiim ius ^ clameu que tluit seu aliquo 
modo habere potuit in omib3 rris % tenementis '^ reusionib3 ^tis . Sup 
que ^dtus Witts vult « concedit p se '^ heredib3 suis qd si idem Witts 
p'usq*m p ^fatos Joiiem ^ Isabella de omib3 Pris tenementis « re9sionib3 



9, A deed> executed by way of Indenture, and dated at Ufierton, IS^l, between William 
the son of Robert de Denum, and John de Thropton, and Isabella his wife, shows that the 
said William having enfeofed Christian the widow of Henry the proctor of Middleton, and 
the said John and Isabella, in the manor of Ufferton, the Wodhall, and Melburnley, with 
their i^purtenances in Westherrington, together with the reversion of all the lands and 
tenements at Ufferton and Westherrington, for the term of life, or of years, or in dower 
then held of the said William, to hold by the said Christian, John, and Isabella, and the 
heirs of Christian herself, of tlie chief lord by the annual rent of 40/. of silver: and the 
said Christian having afterwards released to the said John and Isabella, and die heirs 
of Isabella, all her right in the premises. — ^Now, by this Indenture, the said William 
grants, that if he should die without issue, the said rent of 40/. should be annulled, and the 
reversion of all the said lands, &c should belong to the said John and Isabella, and should 
be wholly exonerated fix>m the said rent. 

VOL. II. O O 
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^dictis refeoflfef tenend sibi « hedib^ de corpore suo legitime p^atb 
obierit tunc ^dtus reddit^ quadraginta librai;^ p nullo heat' sed penit^ 
adnullet' • £t edam si ^ti Johes ^ IsabeUa ^fatu Wittm de omb^ ms ^ 
tenementis ^tis simul cu re&ionib^ feoffent competanr tenend sibi ^ 
tiedib; de corpore suo legitime pcreatb • Vult idem Wifia « concedit p 
se « heredib^ suis qd si ipe Wilis sine herede de corpore suo legitime 
$icreatis obierit tunc omia ^dta ^e ^ tenementa « reSsiones ^fatis Johi 
« Isabelle ^ hedib^ ipius Isabelle integre reStanf . £t qd omia ^ta &e 
« tenementa ^ reSsiones de ^dto redditu quadraginta libra'^ vsus quos* 
cuq^ heredes ipius Witti sint quieta « de ^dto redditu quadraginta libra^ 
exhoneret' imppetuu • In cuius kc Hijs testib^ Johe de Menevyil tunc 
vie Dunelfii • Simone de Essh . Walto de Ludeworth • Jolie Harp}ni . 
GHQsto fit Thome de Holum . Ricardo Mirison de Herjmgton . Johe Co- 
gur « alijs • Daf apud Vfierton die sabati in vigilia see Trinitatis anno 
dni M** ccc"^ quadragesimo ^mo. 

10.— PKta de juf % assiS capf apud Dunelfii cori Ricardo de Aldburgh 
Ro^o de Essh Thoma de Fencotes % Ro^o de Blaykeston justidarijs 
dni Epi assignaf apud Dunelm die Martis in Septimana Pasche anno 
Regni Reg Edwardi ftij a conquestu decimo octauo . Regni vero sui 
Franc quinto • Et pon! dni Ricardi de Bury Dunelfii Epi duodeci- 
mo • Thomas de Ebo^ % Agnes ux eius petunt v^us Johem de 
Thropton ^ Isabells u^em eius % Wittm fit Johis de Thropton vnu 
mesuagiu % decem acras tre cQ ptin in Vfierton vt ius « hereditarie ipius 
Agnetis et in que ijdem Johes Isabella % Wiltus non habent ingrm nisi 
post disseiam quS Thomas de herington • chiualer inde iniuiste % sine 
iudicio fecit Johi Marrays patri ^e Agnetis cui^ heres ipa est post 
&c. — ^Et vnde idem Thomas « Agnes dicunt qd ^tus Johes Marrays 
pater ^dti Agnetis cui^ heres ipa est sint seisitus de ^tis tenementis cu 

10. In a Buit at the Assizes at Durham^ Easter Tenoi 18 Edward IIL, 1345, ThomaS) at 
York, and Agnes his wife» daughter and heir of John Marrays, pia int i ff s, against John de 
Hiropton and Isabella his wife, and William, son of John de Thropton, respecting a mes- 
suage and ten acres of land in Ufferton — ^when the d^endants shewed that the said Agnes, 
before her marriage, released to them all right in the premises with warrantry, Scc^ ; on 
which the court adjudged the plaintifi to be tn murieardiaprofaUo damore. 
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ptin in dinco suo ut de feodo ^ jure tempe pads tempe dni An- 
tonij quondl Epi Dunelm ^decessoris dni Epi nunc capiendo inde 
exple? ad valen? «j. Et de ipo Johe descendit jus &c. isti Agneti vt 
filie « heredi que nunc petit simul %c. Et in que ^^sc. £t inde pducunt 
sects ^^. Et Joties Isabella % Wiihis ven • Et defendunt ius suu ^^bc. 
Et WiSus dicit qd ipe nihil habet in ^tis teii ad ^sens ^^. Et Johes ^ 
Isabella dicunt qd ipi sunt tenentes de ^dtis tenementis • Et dicunt qd 
^dta Agnes p nomen Agnetis filie % heredis Johis . Marrays du sola 
fuit p scriptu suu remisit relaxauit ^ omnino p se % heredib3 suis imp- 
petuu quietu clamauit ^dtis Johi de Thropton % Isabelle ^ heredib3 ipius 
Isabelle • totu jus ^ clameu que habuit habet seu quoquomodo habere 
pont in futurii in vno mesuagio '^ decern acris tre cu ptin in Vfferton 
quequedl tenementa sunt eadem tenementa nunc petita • Ita qd nee 
ipa nee heredes sui nee aliquis noie suo aliquod jus vel clameu in jPdtis 
tenementis extunc exigere vel vendicare poterunt set ab omi accione 
juris p ^dtu scriptu exclusi essent imppetuu • Et obligauit se % heredes 
suos ad War . ^dtis Johi '^ Isabelle * heredib3 ipius Isabelle . Et pfert hie 
in cur ^dfm scriptu sub noie ^dte Agnetis quod hoc testat' et petiuit judi- 
ciu si ^ti Thomas ^ Agnes cont* fcm ipius Agnetis accione habere debe- 
ant ^c. Et ^tiThomas* Agnes non possunt dedicerequin]Pdfm scriptu sit 
factu ^te Agnetis du sola fuit . Ideo considerat' est qd ^dti Johes x 
Isabella eant inde sine die et ^dti Thomas ^^ Agnes nicti capiant p bre 
suu set sint in mia p falso clamor ^^sc. 

11. Omib3 sc'ptum visur vt audituf Hugo filius Wifii Basset militis 
sattm in dno • Nouitis me remisisse Witto filio Robti de Denum p se ^. 
heredib3 suis <^ suis assignatis totum ius ^ clameu qd bui vi aliquo modo 
habere potui in oinib3 illis rris ^ tenementis simul cu reusionib3 eo^dm 
n^'non boscis redditib3 suiciis litk>^ bondis bondagiis cu eo^ sequelis ^ 



11. Release by Hugh> son of Sir William Basset, knt. to William, son of Robert de De- 
num, of all right which he had in the land, tenements, reversions, woods^ &c. in UffertOn 
and Pencher, which at one time belonged to the said Sir William Basset, his &ther, and 
which the said William de Denum had, and ought to have, by hereditary descent, afler 
the death of his brother John de Denum, No date, but Sir Thomas Surtays was seneschall 
to the Bishop of Durham in 1356. ^ 
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catallis suis omibj ac vniSsis ptinentijs que fuerunt aliquo teiQpe dti 
Witti Basset pat's mei in Vfferton ^ in Penche]" quas quidem tiras % te- 
nementa boscos redditus ^ suicia littoljL idem Witts habet ^ habere 
debet p decensum beditariu post morte Johis de Denum fratris sui in 
Vfferton ^ in Pencher • Ita qd n^ ego Hugo Basset ^pfs n"" bedes mei &c* 
aliquod jus in predictis tenementis , &c* deceto exi^e vi vendicare pos- 
sim>^ infutur • £t ego Hugo ^dtus % hedes mei oms tras ^ tenementa 
jpdta &c. Waranti3abim^ imppetuu • £t sciend est qd si aliqui redditus 
vi seruicia, aliquo^ libo^ hominu, qui de dto Witto Basset patre meo 
tenebanf in Vfferton p eo qd dto Jobni de Denu, no attomauerunt vt 
ppt aliquS aliam cam aliquo modo aretro sint *. omes redditus a suicia 
litk)^ hi^ simt cu bondis bondagiis ^ eo^ sequelis ^dto Witto fit Robti 
de Denum, p se « hedib3 suis et assignatis, p ^sens scutum do, concedo, 
% confirmo • Ita qd ipe Witts de Denum, hedes sui, "^ sui assignati in 
bosco de Pencher ^ in maSio de Vfferton cu omib3 suis ptinenf . simul 
cu reiisione tra^ * tenemento^ que Alicia de Horneby ^ Petrus filius 
eius tenent ad rminu vite sue in Vfferton plenu dominiu habeant • sine 
aliquo retenemento . In cui^ rei &c. sigillu meu &c* Hijs testib3, Dno 
Thoma Surtays tunc senescatt Dunoim, Witto de Walleworth vicecomite, 
Johe Darcy, Stephno de Birdon, Symone de Esche ^ aliis. 

IS. Omib3 hoc sc'ptu visuf vel auditur Johes de Coupland % Joha ux 
eius saitm in dno Nouitis nos concessisse ^ ad firmam demississe Pat'cio 
Charts ^ Alicie ux'^i eius maSiu nrm de Vffertom ac omia alia n'as % te- 
nementa cu suis ptiii que habuim^ de dono '^ feoffamento Johis de 
Thropton infra Episcopatu Dunelm hend ^ tenend ^dtu maSiu &c. p 
centu annos px sequen! j^dtis Pat'icio ^ Alicie « hedib3 legitime pcreat 
Reddendo nobis ^ hedib3 mei ^ti Johis annuatim vnu denaf argenti ad 
festu natalis dni si petat' Et nos vero ^dti Johnes % Johna ^ hedes mei 
^fm maniu . Waranti3abim^ . In cui^ rei &c. Da? apud Vfferton die 
sabati px post festum sci Jacobi apli anno regni regis Edwardi rtij post 
conquestu Angt tricesimo primo. 

12. A Deed poll by which John de Coupland and Joan his wife demised to Patrick Char- 
terSy and Alice his wife^ their manor of Ufferton, and all other lands, &c. which they had, 
by the gifl of John de Thropton, within the fiishoprick of Durham, for 100 years, by the 
yearly rent of one silver penny if demanded, dated at Ufferton, 1357. 
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13. Fateat vniSsis p ^sentes qd ego Alicia quondl ux Pat'cij Chains 
remisi relaxaui « omino p me % tledib3 meis imppetuu qiuetu damaui 
Jotii de Coupland ^ Johe ux'^i eius ^ )iedib3 % assignatis ipius Jotinis i 
totum ius ^ clameu que vnq^ hui, heo seu quouismodo tire poro in futu- 
rum in maSio de VfFerton cum ptin ac in omib3 rris ^ ten cu ptin voc^! 
la Wodhall in Westherington • Ita qd nee ego &c* Da! apud Newh*m 
die dnica pxpost festiim connsionis sci Pauli annodni Millesimotrecen- 
tesimo sexagesimo scdo. 

14. Oi5ib3 hoc scriptu visuris vel audituris Thomas de Midelton 
psona ecciie de Lyth sal!m in dno • Cum Thomas de Hexham tenet 
maniu de Vfierton infra libtate Dunolm cum omib3 suis ptin de me « 
tiedib3 meis ud rminu vite Johanne que fuit ux Johis de Coupland • 
Reddend inde annuatim mihi ib heredib3 meis decem marcas ad festa 
Pentecos! % sci Martini in yeme p equales porcoes • Ita qd post deces- 
sum ^te Johanne ^dtm maniu cum omib3 suis ptin mihi ^ heredib3 
meis integre reuterat • NoSitis me jpdtm ThomI de Middelton dedisse 
Alano del Strother heredib3 % assign suis ^tm redditu decem marca^ 
cum reSsione dti maSij • cum decedent vna cum suicijs tam libo^ te- 
nentiu q*m natiuo^ cu pratis boscis ^ pasturis ^ omib3 alijs ptin ^dto 
manio quoquomodo spectantib3 • H'end &c. Hijs testib3 Robto de 
Wiclyff ctico, Witto de Gascoyne, Witto de Crayk cKco . Rico de Mid- 
dleton • Sampsone Hardyng ^ alijs • Da! London sextodecimo die De- 
cembr anno regni Regis Edwardi rtij post conquestu Angt quadragesimo 
quinto. 

13. Release by Alice, the widow of Patrick Charters, to John de Coupland and Joan hit 
wife, of all right she ever had, or could in future have, in the manor of Ufferton, with its 
i^urtenances, and in the lands called the Wodhall, in Westherrington, with their i^pur- 
tenances, dated at Newham, 1362. 

14. Thomas de Hexham having had a lease of the manor of Ufferton granted to him for 
the term of the life of Joan, widow of John de Coupland, to hold of Thomas de Middleton^ 
parson of the church of Lyth, at the yearly rent of ten marks, the said Thomas de Middle- 
ton, by deed poll, dated at London, 17th December, 1371, granted the said rent, and the 
reversion of the whole of the said manor to Alan del Strother, his heirs and assigns for 
ever, 
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15. Omib5 hanc cartam indentatam visuris vel audituris Wiils Stro- 
ther fii ^ heres Willi Strother nup de Walyngton ia com Northumbr 
armi^ saKm in dno sempitnam • Sciatis me dedisse concessisse % hac 
^senti carta mea indentata confirmasse Alexo Cok ciico vicar ecctie 
Noui Castri sup Tynam Witto hardyng armi^o Joiii Martoa ciico RoiMx) 
Morpath alias dto Robto Barker ciico % Henf Sele ciico maniu ^ villam 
mea de Vfierton • cum ptin &c. que heo in jpdta villa de Ufierton % alibi 
infra com Dunelffi . hend is tenend omia ^ta eisdem Alexo, &c. imp- 
petuu • Et ego vero ^tus Witts Strother fii Witti omia jpdta, &c. cont* 
omes gentes Waranti3abim^, &c. Et ad intrand p me 19 noie meo in 
^ta assignaui is loco meo posui diitos mihi in xpo Johem^Turpyn de 
Nouo Castro sup Tynam ^ Wittm Virly de Ufferton ^ta attomatos 
meos spciales • Hijs testib3 Joiie Midilton • Wiiio Swynburn militib3 • 
Robto Raymes . ThomaWeltden . Rico Weltden . Wiiio Shafthowe . Jolie 
Herle. « multis alijs • Da{ vicesimo quarto die Septembr anno regni 
regis Henrici sexto post conqueS Angi tricesimo primo* 

15. By indenture bearing date 24th September, 31 Henry VI., 1452, William, the son of 
William Strother, ofWallington, Esq. granted to Alexander Cok, clerk, vicar of Newcastle 
upon Tyne, William Hardynge, £sq. and others, the manor of Ufferton, and all his other 
lands in the county of Durham, to hold of the chief lord of the fee with waranty, and 
making John Turpyn, of Newcastle, and William Virly, of Uffisrton, his attorneys to give 
possession. 
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XLL— P^]^W5 relative to the Murder of Lord Francis Russell^ at Hea- 

pethgateheadf on the Middle Marches^ between England and Scotland^ 

conmtunicated by Captain Samuel E« Cook, R. N., and accompanied 

by an explanatory Letter from the Rev. John Hodgson, Sec.j to John 

Adamson, Esq., Sec. 



Whelping tony October 15, 1829. 
Dear Sir, 

Captain Cook some time ago communicated to me his wish to contrL 
bute to the Transactions of the Society any paper or document in the 
British Museum, or the public oflSces, which might be pointed out to 
him as illustrative of the history of this country ; and, in May last, I 
showed him certain letters and proceedings respecting the murder of 
Lord Francis Russell in 1585, which he thought interesting, and of 
which I have received from him a copy, under the date of Brigh- 
ton, 4th July, 1829) and now transmit it to you to lay before the next 
meeting of the Society. 

The documents you will find arrange themselves into four divisions, 
upon each of which I will endeavour to make a few preliminary remaiics, 
by way of illustrating the subject to which they relate. 



I. — The Manner qfthe Slaughter of the Lord RusseU. 
The time and manner of the death of this young nobleman are facts 
well authenticated in history ; but there wants a few notices of his 
family and himself, drawn up in the order of time, to show by what 
chain of circumstances he was drawn so far from home, and induced, 
in peaceful times, to be present at the border meeting in the bleak and 
lonely part of the Cheviot Hills where he met with his untimely end. 
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Francis Russell, the second Earl of Bedford, was a nobleman who 
made a conspicuous figure during the early part of Queen Eliza- 
beth's reign. Collins calls him ^^ The Great EarV^ ; and in allusion to 
his great hospitality, Queen Elizabeth used to say of him, that he ^^ made 
all the beggars/' She also employed him much in northern affiurs, and 
about the latter end of the year 1569> appointed him to succeed the 
Lord Grey de Wilton, as governor of Berwick and warden of the East 
Marches. In the following year, he and Sir Thomas Randolph, the 
resident English minister at the Court of Scotland, were commissioners 
in the conference holden at Berwick for negociating Queen Elizabeth's 
cruel and tantalizing proposition to marry Mary, queen of Scots, to her 
own favourite, Robert Dudley, afterwards earl of Leicester. To his 
offices of governor of Berwick and warden of the East Marches, he had 
added that of Lieutenant of the counties of Durham, Northumberland, 
Cumberland, and Westmorland, upon which he entered about July 20, 
1565, when he came to Berwick, and, under secret instructions from his 
mistress, gave all the assistance in his power to the measures of the 
Scottish nobility, who were opposed to Mary's marriage with Damley. 
In the following year, however. Queen Elizabeth was requested to be- 
come godmother to James, prince of Scotland, and Bedford was sent 
with a splendid retinue to Stirling, where, on December 15, as ambas- 
sador and proxy for the English queen, he made an offering of a font 
of pure gold, and stood as surety for the royal infant : after which, 
according to Melville, he became one of the surest and most affectionate 
friends the Scottish queen had in England. These notices seem suffi- 
cient for the purpose of pointing out the connection, which the Bedford 
family had with the north of England, in the early part of Elizabeth's 
reign. In 1568, the earl was succeeded in the government of Berwick 
and the East Marches by Lord Hounsdon, a near relation of the queen's 
and after that time noway appears, as far as I have seen, on the annals 
of the Borders. 

Before he entered upon these offices. Sir John Forster, a gentleman of 
very considerable property in Northumberland, had begun to signalize 
himself for his bravery and military skill. He was one of the captains 
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in the great foray into Scotland in 1557, when the houses of Linten 
and sixteen other towns were sacked and burnt, and all their com de- 
stroyed. " In this skirmish, Sir John Forster fought bravely, was sore 
wounded, and had his horse killed under him, and to his prowess was 
chiefly ascribed the victory gained by his countrymen/' The Duke of 
Norfolk thought him the only man in Northumberland fit to serve in 
that species of warfare ; and during the siege of Berwick, in 1560, in- 
trusted him with the chief command of a considerable body of light 
horsemen, which he had levied for the purpose of acting offensively and 
defensively in the Middle Marches. In 1563, the Earl of Bedford made 
him his deputy warden in the East Marches, in which capacity he at- 
tended Mary, the beautiful queen of Scotland over Hallidon Hill, towards 
Berwick, for the purpose of showing her from some short distance what 
Camden calls ^^munitissimum totitis Britannice oppidumJ^ When the 
northern rebellion broke out in 1569, he was Lord Warden of the Mid- 
dle Marches, and continued to hold that oflSce till about the year 15 . . , 
when he was succeeded by the Lord Eure, whose successor in it — 
Carey, earl of Monmouth— says of Sir John Forster, that ** he had been 
an active aiid valiant man, and had done great good service in the 
Middle Marches, of which he had been a long time warden.*' 

Such were Francis, second earl of Bedford, the father, and Sir John 
Foster, the father-in-law of Sir Francis Russell, knight, the principal 
subject of these notices, and commonly known in history under the 
name of Lord Francis Russell. His mother, Margaret, countess of 
Bedford, was daughter of Sir John St. John, knight, and sister of Oli- 
ver, first Lord St. John, of Bletso. Of the time of his birth I have found 
no account His father, when he entered upon the office of Lord War- 
den of the Middle Marches, was only 36 years of age ; lord Francis 
could, therefore, be only a boy at that time. His wife's name was 
Eleanor, and she had two sisters, Grace, the eldest of the three, mar- 
ried to Sir William Fenwick, of Wallington, and Mary, wife of Henry, 
son and heir of Sir Robert Stapleton. His acquaintance with Sir John 
Forster's family was probably commenced while his father was warden, 
and Sir John deputy warden of the East Marches } and, if such was the 
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case, he was initiated at an early period of life into the enterprizing and 
perilous service of the borders. In 157^9 he was at the warden's meet^ 
ing on the Redeswire, which ended in the memorable affi^ay in which 
himself. Sir John Forster, and other English gentlemen were made pri- 
soners. History does not contain many notices concerning him ; but 
the high consideration in which he was holden in the north may be 
judged of by his having represented Northumberland, in the parlia- 
ments from 1572 to 1585.* In 1775f he was chamberlain of Berwick 
and one of the governor's council there ; and two years after filled the 
office of High Sheriff for Northumberland ; but as will be seen by the 
following papers,! was slain at a border meeting at Hexpethgateheady 
on July 27, 1585. The spot where he fell is on the ridge of the mountain 
called the Windy-gyle, on the confines between the lordship of Kidland 
and Scotland, near the eastern extremity of the Middle Marches ; and 
is still pointed out by a cairn, called to this day ** RusselTs CaimJ^ Col- 
lins says, that his body was buried in Alnwick church ; and, though 
no monument, nor entry in the parish registers there, remains in evidence 
of his assertion, yet it seems probable that his account is right ; for, 
Carey in his Memoirs notices, "that Alnwick Abbey was the house 
where Sir John Forster ever lived while he was warden,'* and custom 
justifies the supposition that he would be buried among the ashes of his 
nearest friends or relatives in the country where he had resided. It is 
remarkable that he was slain on the day after his father died. 

II. — The Names of those that are charged of being guilty of the Lord 

RusselPs Death. 
The clan of Carr, or more properly Kerr, in Scotland, was very 
powerful in the south of that country. Sir Thomas Carr, of Ferny- 

* Collins says that this Sir Fnfnds Russell was summoned to parliament in 7 Edwd. 6. 1551^: 
but, in this instance, mistakes him him for his father, who was certainly summoned to that parliament 
in the tSth year of his age, and two years before he succeeded his father in the earldom of Bedford. 
See Jour. o/H, of Lords, I. 431. 

f These papers are very much in accordance with the account Camden, in his Annals qfthe Eeign 
of Queen Elizabeth, gives of the events of this meeting, with the exception of his asserting that others 
were killed besides Lord Francis; unless the expression '' men lawfully assembled in God's peace and 
thdr sovereign's slam," may be considered as including a greater number than one. 
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hurst, the leader of the armed force on this occasion, had previously 
signalized himself as a military captain ; for, immediately after the 
murder of the regent Murray, he and " Walter Scott, of Buccleugh, 
two of the mightiest of the border chieftains,'* made an incursion into 
England, burning and ravaging the country through which they passed* 
It is his son who makes such a conspicuous figure in Carey's Memoirs. 

III. — Sir John Forster's Reasons to prove that the Murder of the Lord 

Russell was premeditated. 
This is a clever section ; and, if it was really drawn up by Sir John 
Forster himself, shows that he was intimately acquainted with law in 
general, and particularly so with the customs, practice, and pleading of 
the March courts ; the processes of which, and the laws and maxims by 
which they were regulated, are here practically explained. In the se- 
lection and marshalling of his arguments, one may incidentally see how 
much dexterous Machiavelism and chicanery were employed in manag- 
ing the international transactions of the two countries ; but, one could 
hardly have expected to have heard that so much learned reasoning 
had ever been employed in the Wardens' Courts at Kemmelspeth or Hex- 
pethgatehead — ^in the open air, and on the high mountain ridge that 
separates England from Scotland, towards the head of the river Coquet. 

IV. — Ihe Manner of holding a Day of Truce^ or Day of March^for 
Restitution of Injuries and InsoUncies done on the Borders. 
A collection of the laws of the borders, which contain directions 
about the manner of holding the border courts, was published above a 
century since by Bishop Nicholson, and might be very much improved 
by additions and corrections. This short section of the papers, under 
consideration, does not seem to be drawn up with the same spirit and 
care as the preceding articles ; but rather to have been intended to 
suit the case in question, than for general purposes as its title would 
imply. I am, dear Sir, your's, very truly, 

JOHN HODGSON. 

• Ridpath'8 Bord. Hut. 633. 
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[M.S. Cotton. Mu8. Brit Caligula C. VUL foL 236-243.] 



L— Octofter 1585. The numner of the tkuighUr of the 

L RuitdL 

Impumis — the Warden of the middle marches of 
England came to Oswjne Middle the xxv\jtb of Ju- 
ly, 1585, wtb the gentlemen of England to kepe a 
truce wth the opposite warden and staying there a 
certaine space, sent certaine sentlemen to uie oppo- 
site warden to Hexpethgatehead to make assurance 
according to the ancient use & custome wcb being 
graunteaon both ndes, and thereupon prodanuudon 
made that none should breake the said assurance un- 
till the next day in the morning, nether in word 
nor dede, nor countenance, upon pune of death. 
The said Warden came forwarde thmkinge to finde 
the warden of Scotland accompany ed after his accus- 
tomed manner, yr^^ they found contrary to the greate 
mistakeinge of the said warden of England, and ail 
the gentlemen his companye, the ground so servinge 
that they could not discover the other ptye till they 
were at the joyneinge together, so that there was no 
remedie, the forces of Scotland being so greate, but 
stand to their former assurance, where the said op- 
posite warden was standinffe ranged in order of bat- 
tell w " ensigne pensell ^fe & drumes otherwise 
then ordinarye custome hath bene at any day of 
Marche in tyme of peace betwene those tworealmes 
as in their procedings did playnly appere. 

This is not accident or sodaine as ordinarilyehath 
bene and yet hath bene stayed by warden or comrs. 
If it had bene an accident or sodaine breakeinge by 
rascfllls as there was no such matter, The gentle- 
men of Scotland, wth their drumes, fife, shot, and 
such as carryed the ensigne & pensells would have 
tarry ed with the warden, so that it appeareth plaine- 
ly Uiat it was a pretended matter before hand, for 
the wardens sittinge quietly, calling their bills the 
warden of England thinkinge no harme, the putye 
of Scotland seeing the tyme serve for their rormer 
devise sodainely Drake strikinge up a larome w^ 
sounds of drumes & fife w<b ensiffne displayed pen- 
sell and shot & gave their charc^ upon us in w<^b 
chardge the lord Russell was cruelly slaine wth a 
shot, and so divers gentlemen of Scotland, w^b their 
footmen and horsemen and their whole force follow- 
ed and maintayned the chardge fower miles wt 
the realme of England, and toke sondry prisoners 
and horses, and carryed them into Scotland, wch they 
deny to redeliver againe. The like breach of assu- 
rance was never sene, so that it is manifest that it is 
a plaine set downe matter before. When all this 
was done and the fields disordered, and the gentle- 
man was slaine, and all past remedye the warden of 
Scotland made proclamacion for the defence of the 
former devise when there was but a small company 
of gentlemen ey ther of England or Scotland left to 
heare it, wcb was to a small purpose. 

II. — Octoirr, 1585. The nmnet&fthote that are dtard- 
gcd to hegMty of the lord RueeetTs dbsM.— Sr Thomas 



Carre, of Famiherst» Knight, Wn- Carre, of Ange- 
rem, James Carre, of Lintolee, Bobert Cane, bro- 
ther to the said Wn. Carre, Andrew Cane, lor. of 
Orenhead, John Budderfbrd, of HunthiU, David 

Moscroppe, deputy Provost of Jedworth, 

Elirton, wardens sergeant, James Cane. 

III.— ^ Jcihn Forttet*s reaeons to prove ^wmrAer 
of the lord RusaeU woe pretended -^Written hgS Jo, 
ForeterandttibecribedEx^aKj Impu mis the Warden of 
the Middle marches of England came to Oswold 
middle the xxvijth of July, 1585, wtb the gentlemen 
of Ei^land to kepe a day of truce wth the opposite 
warden, but staying there a certaine space sent cer- 
taine gent to uie opposite warden to He^iethgate- 
head to take assurance, etc as on the other side, and 
afterwards these names subscribed. 

John Forster, Wm. Fewnike, Ri. Feynick, Jo. 
Horsley, Thomas Sdoy, Edmund Creister, John 
Thornton, Bobt Lidey, Tho. WoodringUm. Humfr. 
Forster, Robert Claverirwe, Robt Middleton, Per- 
ceval Clennell, Andrew Pringell, George Piyi^, 
John Heron, James Ogle, John Heron, Fra. £d- 
clifT, Luke Ogle, Tho. Procter, John Camabj, Ralph 
Co lingwood, Henry Collingwood, Jo. Colhngwood, 

the younger, Percewell Thomas Collingwood, 

Robert Leaylle, Edward Shaftowe, Jo. Hall, 

October^ ibSb.^Dotibtet wherein her Ma^^ Comittion^ 
ersdetire to be reeolved, — 1. First if o^English witnesses 
be not to be allowed w<^ is a principall cause to stand 
uponso fiirre as there is lawe to maintaine, then whe- 
ther to peed to ex. Phamiherst himselfe who they de- 
ny not to be ex. and some other that were on the field. 
Scottshmen whome they carmot disallow supponng 
the matter so plaine in some principall pomts, as 
upon othe they cannot nor will deny, viz. That as- 
sembly in warlike &. strange manner otherwise than 
at any tyme before. The charge asainst the Eng« 
lish and the chase a gpreate way wiui displayed en- 
signes, pennons, or pensells into England, wth sound 
of drume & fife wth the chiefe offic's and servants of 
Phamihurst, and the whole power of that side, sa- 
vinffe very few, &c. The murder & killinge of the 
lord Russell done in the first beginninffe otthat dis- 
order but by whome unknown. The tudnge of pri- 
soners as well in the chase in Englands ground, as in 
the presence, and even at the back of the said Phar- 
niherst Warden and the spoyle of a greate number h^ 
MatiM subjects at that tyme Ac All w^h it is sup- 
posed by St Jo. Forster & others they cannot denye. 

This oifbr thev Itm whether to y eld to examyne 
made by word af- any witnes <^ their side as tney 
ter their answer in h^^e desired offering to allowe of 
wntlDg debvered. ^^ English witnesses if we will al- 
lowe of their witnesses supposinge more advant^ 
to fidl by or witnesses then can fidl to them adrmtt 
they prove all they alledge, because that allegaoon I 
think not sufficient But this is advisedly to be consi- 
dered& yet o^ English witnevesex. alone ifit can be. 
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3. Its it toay be conndered whether to ex. onelj 
Pharnihent and other Scottubmen that cannot dnenye 
the points before declared rather than hy alloweing 
or English witnesses to allow also their witnesses, u 



ffreate doubt and question betwene the said English, 
Warden and his company of some perill intended a£. 
ter the same power and forces was sene and viewed. 
After the said assurance being then destitute of any 



otherwise we cannot have or English iritnesses al- other help or reliefe but to stand to the trust &. hope 



lowed or to ex. first the Scotts, and if we finde them 
not sufficient then to allowe their witnesses rather 
then we lose the benefiet of or English. 

Th€ be$i of tktM 4. For the prcro against Araine 
ihtrt to he taien. J ge but little, savinge presump- 
con that Phamihersts dealinge might be thought 
not wthout his privity, his sonne being wth Arrane 
late before whereof there is no prouw but secret 
intelligence, yet be may be exd himself of that 
point and what advise he had upon his othe. And 
the want of profe is the said Arrane was left out 
of the said biiL 

5. There is some suspidoo thej have found out, 
one as guiltye of the act of the murder of the lord 



answere there is some semeing there should be such 
a matter, but whether true or not it is uncertaine, 
albeit S' John Fonter hath such secret knowledge 
and if it so be it is thought by the said S' John 
Forster and myself, that it were no hinderance to 
the cause to give them cause to procede w^ that 
purpose where% faappely some ftur^r matter might 
nil out and yet hinder or excuse no other that of 
good cause or likelihood. 



onely of tneir said assurance was a manifest and plaine 
presumpdon, that the consequente disorder and mis- 
chiefes that did after fidl out was purposely before 
hand pretended to the breache of the treatye truce 
and assurance as in the said bill or allegacon exhibit- 
ed is alleaged. 

To their answere to the second and third heads of 
the said bill or alle^cion as they do term it, excu- 
sed chiefly by the onginall beginninge of the breake 
whereupon the whole disorder as they say did growe 
was begone by the English. Admit the same was 
true as it is not, God lorbid that of so light an oc- 
casion so great disorder and miscbieie as md foUowe 
were to be allowed as lawfiill or to allowe any sub- 



Russell, thinking to be so dischardged, and by their ject being attempted w^h greater hurte or ij\jurye. 



OctobtTf 1685.—^ project of the reply to the antwere of 

the Scottish Comistkmers, 
To reply to the answere made by the honorable Co- 
missioners opposite, and authorised by the right 
mightye and excellent prince James by the grace 
of God, Kinge of Scotts to the bill or allegacon 
exhibited b^ the Com" authorised by the most 
excellent prmces Elizabeth, by the same grace Q. 
of England. 

To the first parte of the aDeffacion in the said an- 
swere containea, although wankns be at libty and no 
lawe contrary but they may assemble bringe order 
and amy power and forces at their day marches as 
they like and at their discretion, yet not allowed 
or used in tyme of peace to assemble or bringe to 
any such metings tendinge to the preservinge of 
peace and good order, any ensignes pennans hia and 
drumes w^ be signes and tmcens of warr. And 
therefore the said Sr Thomas Carre with his compli. 
ses comeing to the said day march assembled and 
furnished with such signes and tokens of warr, wth 
greater number, power and forces, as well g^athered 
out of the other wardenryes ashis owne, and m other 
forcible order placed appointed and arrayed then was 
usual, or at any tyme before used eyther by the said 
Sr Thomas Carre, warden, or by the warden oppo- 
site as b alledged, and the same unaccustomed now- 
er and force by forsene advantage so pollitiquely in 
order of batteU there placed as before taking of as- 
surance and before the said English warden nis co- 
minge so forre into the danger as wthout greater 
danger could not be avoyded, was not by the said 
Engliiih Warden known or discovered b^edinge a 



then was offered or done by any English to any sub< 
ject of Scotland that day, to redresse his owne ii\|u- 
rye with a greater mischiefe being not denyed of 
justice and a thinge usually in experience of greater 
offences and quarrels many tymes padfied, and upon 
complainte presently redressed by the wardens at 
like metings then of sufficient power to suppresse 
greater matters and offence then tor this excuse if it 
were true as alledged, but the whole power savinge 
a small number wth the warden of Scotland there as- 
sembled w^ the wardens owne ensigne, and a good 
number of pennans beside displayed sound of me & 
drume accompanyed w*b his owne chefo servaunts 
and officers, upon so small occasion if it were true, 
to invade the realme of England, crueUy to murder 
kill take & lead away as prisoners, her ma^ subjects 
as well in chase wt^ the ground of England as upon 
the field in the presence and even at the back of the 
said Warden w^» w^ the suspicious assembly before 
declared, and all the members depending of the same 
manifestly proveth and enforceth a pretended intent 
and plaine breach of the peace truce and assurance, 
and the disorders then & there comitted to be by 
the counsel & pcureroent of the said warden of the 
middle marche of Scotland and his accomplishes, and 
the matf* for the excuse of the same in the said 
answere, objected to be but foigned or surmized, or 
at the least of purpose procured ror the colorinjg onely 
of the pretended mischiefes as any intending the 
greatest mischief might easely procure to be done at 
such assemblyes as this, that for excuse is alleaged 
were to be allowed a perilous and dangerous exam- 
ple, not confessing that there was any pacifienge of 
the disord^ by the said warden, till all the mischiefe 
were ended, or yet the prisoners generally set fire, 
but for the most pte resting as yet in bondage, and 
no spojrles as yet redressed, not cimittinge also the 
uncertaintye of the excuse alled^jed, is it more to be 
allowed (as it is not) in that it is not declared whe- 
ther by English or Scotts the same first spears was 
cast downe, swords drawne and shot dischardged, 
nor by what English persons. And not declaring 
what injurious words they were that were spoken» 
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nor whether by English or Seotts they were said, if 
the matter were as any weight as it is not to excuse 
80 great inconvenience. So as the substance in the 
said bill or aUegadon conteyned is not so sufficiently 
avoyded by the said answere as it is expounded, 
neyther the pcurinff of the most horrible murder of 
the honourable Lord Russell her Ma^X' subject, par- 
eell of the said bill or allegacion so directly excused 
as it is taken, being the first act of injury done in the 
first assault, and chardge that was j^iven at the be- 
ginninge of the said disord, not refusing to joyne w^ 
you the Comissn opposite in any convenient tryall, 
so fiffre as o^ condicion and authoritye will beare to 
the findeinge out of any such as are culpable of that 
so haynus a cryme, not excusing such as are not to 
be excused. And to the redresse of prisoners and 
ooods according to the lawes to be tryea by the war- 
dens. We thmk her Ma^y warden for his part will 
not refuse to deale in that course the greater and 
weightyer causes being first redressed and satisfied 
to Eer MbPj^ as to the nonour of her highnes apper- 
taineth. 

To the witnesses by the said answere desired to 
be examined for profe of the causes in the same ans- 
were contayned. We have some doubt whether or 
commission or authoritye so serveth w^^out furder 
direction or instruction from her Ma^y® o' Soveraigne 
maintayneing to be lawful and agreing to the lawes of 
God and eviu that o^ English witnesses ought to be 
examined and alowed the case standing not as a co- 
mon cause betwene princes against wnome it were 
hard lor any subject to prove or to beare wittness. 

ix Octobr. 1685.— Albeit that it nlainely appeareth 
The l Scrooe to as well by o' aUegacon as by the 
i^K, Walnaffham, witnes for profe thereof that a ma- 
nifest breach of the peace will be found in Famiherst 
yet they will aliowe or admitt no breach thereof 
at all, as by the viewe of their said answere you may 
very well perceave. Yet notw^standing because we 
oould not by that course so efiectually pvaile w^ 
them as were to be wished, for p*nt deliv* ye of Fer- 
niherst as a fowle man in the breach of the peace and 
murder of the Lord RusselL We made choice agre- 
able to an especiall article amongst others in our in- 
Btrucc*ons fro the Lis of his Aia^y* privy Counsell to 
d^nand him to be delivered to us a fowle man in 
respect of the appearance of his fecte w^ oth* Scottsh- 
men his accomplices. Whereunto they have answer- 
ed that they could not do it untill they had further 
acquainted the Kinge therewth but would upon the 
uiMlerstandiug his pleasure therein, give us theirfur- 
ther answere upon friday next. 

October 1585.— T^auMCt objected agtUntt Sr, TTio. Carre 
of Famiherst and others his CompUces consist asfiiUowe. 
All issues in tryall do consist in theis two heads in 
fiust in lawe. — In every feet is considered the efiect 
the demeano' in doinge and the intent— In this act 
now in question whereupon Famiherst and his com- 
plices are chardged Tnefiect is this. The realme 
was entred by force, thassurance broken men lawful- 
ly assembled in God*8 pe^oe and their Soveraignes 



slaine, and those of the best in nreseoce, Twenty mu 
tlemen making no resistance taken prisoneni, gQo£ of 
great value tsSen and carryed away.-*-The demeaaor 
was thus, he complained by letters extant, to thearle 
of Arrane wherein he sheweth himself offended upon 
a former accident— He prepared new ensignes with 
hast— fHe arrayed his people, being armed in (nd' 
of battell wth Ensignes, penons, gwydons, drums, 
fyfes, &c. The ensigne carryed by bis own servaunt, 
who entred after with the same, displayed two miks 
w^in £ngland.-i*He toke a place of advantage 
where he nor his company could be discovered w^ 
wings ordered in such sorte that the lord warden 
lighting was envyroned. — He stood in battell array 
with sSoO in number by estimacon.— .His manner of 
coming was expostulate by the lorrl warden w^b the 
gent, attending and misli'ked. — He denied satiafie* 
mge of the K. Ire signed wth his owne hands, com- 
aundinge redresse to one Henry CoUingwood, Eq« 

SUshman, who being aftsones ur^sd by the lord war^ 
en for fiiU answere utterly refused w^ these terms, 
I will answ. the Kinge.— Wm. Stable als Coulder 
one of the bands of Jedworth requyred two English* 
men servaunts to Mr. Thomston of a speciall fevo^ 
having once bene his servaunt that they would re- 

Syr to their m" and kepe them on horseback for the 
y would prove evilL— The lord Russell was offred 
to be taken prisoner by Wm- Carreof Ankoram.— 
A vollie of shot dischardged upon the lord RusseU, 
when he was slaine.^The drum stroke up as it 
semed for a token immediately upon the first cnardge. 
—The English gentlemen were taken prisoners that 
were next about boUi the wardens sundry w^in a 
man*s lenght, and were not releved by Famiherst.^ 
Famiherst drewe his owne sworde. — ^The Chace 
came by Far: w^in the distance of fortye yerds, and 
were not stayed by him.— The said chace was fidlow- 
ed into England by his whole troupes, ensignes dis- 
played, guidons, &c. wherein Kirton his water ser- 
jerat was taken as an arch Traytor by Mr. Feu- 
nick of Wallingtou, two miles within England.-— 
Horses & men taken in England & carryed awav by 
the Scotts 100 or more— Famiherst chardged w^ 
the premisses in Scoth confessed that his banner waa 
displayed in the p^nce of Peck her Maty* Amb' di- 
vers nobles of Scotland & Mr. Fennick. 

The intent appeareA by the demeanr and ^ffktt 
bejbretaid :~^AXL wcb concurring in one act is right- 
ly tearmed & taken for hostiutye carry^nge w^ it 
theis horrible crymes of feyth-breaking, Murther 6l 
Robbery, as accessaryes accompaneinge. 

Upon the feet groweth the lawe which is consider- 
ed in theis :— The lawe of God, The treatyes be- 
twixt the princes the same expounded & confirmed 
by experience. The lawe Civile and and the lawe 
of nations. And first in the lawe of God.— In the 
mouthe of two or thre witnesses all truthe shall stand, 
Murther is punished by death, God will requyre 
bloudshed at the hands of men yea of beasts, in the 
treatyes, hostilityes be expressly forbidden. Treaty 
6. art 2. H. & art 2, 3. for the w^b the penalty i» 
not expressed as a cryme of higher nature or quality 
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thtii ought to come w*^m the compMse of ordinary 
trytJX but is reserved tr jable by Comn as appeareth 
by the treatye H. 6. art 16^ The manner no doubt 
is intended agreable to the kwe of God and the kwe 
of nations. The reroji^ of justice not done and the 
punishment of thonender is referred to the zeale of 
of Gods justice in the heart of the prince to the w^b 
end God hath put the sword into his nands. Thother 
accessary crymes of breach of assurance murther and 
robbenr in cases where they be principal!, are deter- 
minable by the wardens by delivery. 

The third branch .-—Experience hath expounded and 
confirmed the honourable and sincere meaninge of 
the princes wthin memory thus i — Kinj^ Henry the 
•eaventh made delivery by his Comissioners of Si" 
W™ Heron his Maty* officer to satisfie the murther 
of Sr Robert Carre, lord of Cesfurth, the opposite 
warden slaine at a day of marche in a tumult by one 
Starrehead a private man. 

Thearle of Moreton late Bcnent made deliv'y of 
of M' Carmiffhell then keper of Liddesdale to satis. 
f^ her Matyefor the breach of assurance & slaughter 
of S' George Heron and others. By the Civilllawe 
the partye ofiended or hb prince complaineinffe by 
his Ambr to the prince of the offend^ if he be denv- 
ed justice. In causes pecuniary, reprisalls are justly 
graimted by his own prince to the person so agreav- 
ed. In causes criminall, not estimable as for life or 
limbes taken away, yf justice bedenyed the lawe wil- 
leth denouncing dT warre. The reason of the lawe 
is that the subject oweth obedience and service to 
his prince and the prince proteccon to his sul^ects. 
In both the cases his profes of his owne nation is suf* 
ficient neythar shall thadversary produce witnesses 
to sweare to the contrary, Iniquam enim est qusri 
de pereffrino for punishment force publique and ar- 
med is death. By the lawe of nations the assertions 
abovesaid in the effect and demeanor will be avowed 
& proved by the othes of twenty aentl of bbud & 
cotearmour who are ready to forti& their othes so 
to be taken by combat with their appeachers upon 
equal condicon. The ground is auncient-Grassatio 
hostilis, nisi helium prius denunciatum ett indictum 
fuerit, est latrodnium. By the premises it appeareth 
that Famiherst and his complices are justly cnai|;ed. 
The profe is kwfiil The fileing not avoydable and 
thererore our demaund already made to have him and 
his complices delivered is just. 



the murther of the lord Russell by his preoogitat 
intent then the;^ shall deliver him &c. or any other 
person within his realm yea though it were tae lord 
Chancello' being so found ffuiltye etc 
Herein appeareth this, either defect or sleight as 

this pa semeth to inlaige their authoritye 

in delivering so doth it abrid^ the same in leaving 
out that which was authorised to enouire upon be- 
fore, namely the breach of the peace wnich they find 
to be the chiefest pointe wherew^all he is chardged 
and for which this said paper directed no deliverye. 
This may depend upon the conceipt pretended in their 
answere that the peace cannot be broken which I think 
they ground upon the treaty, concluding Uiat the 
peace shall not end before warre denounced under 
the greate scale etc admitting no difference betwene 
ending and violating. The cause and theffect wheieof 
the words are theis Treaty, H. 8. art. 4. Quod neuter 
dictorum principium eorumve aut eorum alterius sub* 
diti dictum perpetunm pacis foedus aut aliquem articu* 
lum in eoaem comprehensum violalut diminuet dis* 
solvet aut viokbunt diminuent dissolvent &c The 
same purpose appeareth in their comission which car- 
rjringe the same words w^^ o" mutatis mutandis in 
the clause, Whereas o" hath and the peace broken 
thev have to the hazard of the breach of the peace 
and yet in the later part given authority to enquyxe 
of breach of the comon peace after assurance given^ 
Intendinge peradventure at more node to distiiqpiish 
betwene the comon peace and the truce. 



XVJA Octdb. 1585 The ScotHA kinget amtwere to the 

Comissioners demaund sent ^ George Younge ;•— Sone af- 
was dispached Mr. George Younge with a paper sign- 
ed with the kinges hana as an Appendix or Comple- 
ment of the former Commission wn^e upon we were 
advertised from the opposite Comissioners that they 
had receaved further instruccons firom the kinge and 
requyred our metinge upon satterday the xvjthof 
October. At yr^^ tyme protestinge the kinges good 
disposition and sinceritv they shewed us the same 
vizt. Albeit by generali woras he had in his former 
comission given power to procede in tryall &c. Now 
in case upon true & lawful profes had, Famih: can be 



OcUHk \e^» 1585 M. to the L Scrope & the rest 

of the Comn:— My verie good lord the Queenes 
Maty upon the viewe of the answere made by the 
Scottish comisioners to yor alkgacons doth finde the 
same very weake and impertinent considering the 
circumstances & sequel of the matter, for where thev 
pretend for excuse of the extraordinarv number wch 
accompanyed their warden that he beinff a publique 
person in tha£fayres of his office might lawfiilly by 
the authoritye of his Soveraiffne repay re to the day of 
march accompanyed with wDMi number he pleased, 
many or fewe, amed or unarmed, in order or unar- 
rayed, and that there is no statute to the contrary, 
her Maty conceiveth it may well be replyed unto 
them that if eyther the said warden had at any other 
tyme repavred to a day of metinge with the like nun^ 
hers and in like sorte appointed for armo' and aU 
other Mrcumstances or that there had followed no act 
of hostilitye not long after the tyme of tht assembly 
eyther els that the same had fidlen out immediatlye 
upon the cause by them alledged through the stetth 
comitted by an English boy then might uiey answere 
yelde some coHor or shewe of satis&ction. But seing 
the said warden made not repayre before to any day 
of metinffe accompanyed in that sorte and that the 
matter (^disorder comitted by the English boy was 
compounded, and offer made by the English warden 
to nave the boy executed, there is no reason to al- 
ledge that as a ground of defence for the breach of 
peace, all things being appeased before the last dis- 
order fell out And that how unlikely it was that 



found guiltye in the breach of the assurance orlEnglandbeingbut 300 in number, and thother 2000 
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at the least, the Scotts amied, the English unanned, 
would attempt anj thinge, comon reason will easily 
discerne. Wherein it is not also to be denyed that 
there was nothinffe done by the wanlen of Scotland 
fbr the stay of the disorder nor present restitucion 
made of the prisoners then taken. And therefore it 
is manifest uiat the breach of the peace grewe from 
them, and so consequently the murther and so the 
delivery of the warden for the breach of the peace to 
be insisted on w<:b cannot justly be denyed, the fiict 
being so notoriously knowne as there is no cause 
why any witnesses should be produced for the profe 
thereo£ Besides her Ma^ saith that as it was well 
alledged by you this case is extraordinary, the no- 
bleman stayemg no border nor comon person but for 
birth & quality, a principall member of this state 
and therefore reauyreth extraordinary satisfiu:tion 
irch being denyed, she conceaveth that there is not 
that care had of the continuance of thamity that is 
pretended. And to make that the more apparent 
that this was a matter pretended her Ma^y tnmketh 
mete, you should deduce this fiu:t of the breach of 
peace from a cause precedent of the disorder comit- 
ted by certain of her sul^ects of the west marches for 
whidi there was ofier made by her Ma^Tc warden 
that sati^bction should be gelded accordinge to the 
treatye wherew^ they restmg not satisfyed as it is 
greaUy to be presumed, take a resolucon of revenge 
w<^ fell out in execution, and that to prove, you 
may saye that the same was not done wkmt advise 
from the Courte of Scotland. Phamihersts Ires un- 
to Arrane gave great cause of presumpcon, for that 
as it appeareth by the said Ires demanded advise 
how he snould behave himself Whereupon his man- 
ner of proceedinge in a warlike sorte for numbers 
armor array and other marshall shewes of drumes & 
fifes, &c pennons displayed, argueth that he had 
some direction to take revenge as the seauele doth 
manifestly witness. And herein her Ma^® doth 
call to nunde two speciall examples which she doubt- 
eth not but you have already aUeaged of redresse and 
satis&ccon, made in the like cases of the br^ich of 
peace, the one by England in K. Henry the 7^ 
tyme, when hereon the warden was delivered into 
Scotland, and thother of fresher memory by Scot- 
land duringe the time of the late R^nts govern- 
ment when Carmihell keper of Leddisdtde, and sixe 
or eygfat noblemen were delivered into ^igland as 
hostages for yeelding satis&ccon for the disorder co- 
mitted at the Red&wyre, which examples she con . 
ceaveth would be followed if there were as greate 
care had nowe of the continewinge of good peace and 
amitye between the. two crounes as uie said Kinge 
and R^nt semed to have, especially the present 



case beinge of greater importance than the pceoedent 
for the w<^ in case the Com" of Scotland shall not 
receave direccon from their K. to yield her that sa- 
tis&ccon that apperteyneth upon view of the propo- 
sicon you write that uiey have made unto him then 
shall you know her frirUier pleasure, touching the 
course that is to be held in the matter whereof I 
thought good in the meane tyme to notifie to yor 
Lp. 

IV._19^ October, 1685. The maimer cf (he hot^Mg 

cfa daycftrewe or day ofMarthefif the ret^tttam of 

itjuriet mtd intolenctt uppon the Borders, 

First the twoo opposite wardens at a sett day & 

place indifferent do meete at the borders and there 

prepare themselves to geve & receave justice as at a 

generall Assize. 

The forme of pceeding is by exhibiting of biUes by 
the pties interened and the pties found foule or giltie 
are to be delivered into the opposite Wardens handet 
to make satisfiuxson according to the qualitie of the 
fecte. 

1. The manner of triall of any pson is twoo folde 
viz. The one, when the Warden shall uppon his 
owne knowledge, confesse the fecte &, so deliver the 
ptie offendinge. 

2. The other is by confrontinge of a man of the 
same nation to averre the fecte, Then is he by the 
lawe gruilte. 

For except the Warden himself knowing shall ack- 
nowledge the fecte or a man of the same nacon found 
that voTuntarilie will avouch it (the ordinary & only 
waies of triall) be the feet never so patent the ddin* 
quent is guilt by the lawes of the borders. 

The death of the L. Russell is apparent, & there- 
fore the warden of Scotland ex. notorietate fecti is 
foule thereof w^ut contnuiiccon in case he deny it. 
For triall this Order is to be taken. 

Her Matie is to require the delivie of Famiherst 
into England. Bycause both wardens are pties, Newe 
Wardens are to be named by pvicom. The frendes 
of the L. Russell are to exhibit their bill accusing 
Famiherst If either the newe warden ex. notorie- 
tate fecti shall acknowledge the bill. Or otherwise a 
scottes man be found to averre the fiicte upon him 
he must stand guiltie and is to be delived ex. notorie^ 
tate juris. 

Examples— Sir Robert Cart warden of Scotland 
being slayne at a trewe, a Heron then En^lishe war- 
den wtb 7 others were delived for him & died in Fut 
Castle prisoners for that fecte. 

An Archbishop of St. Andrewes (Beton) did un- 
derlie the lawes of the borders in the like case. 
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l^lill.'^bseroations on Mr, Brand's Opinion respecting the Origin qf 
the Prior^s Haven at Tynemouth. Communicated by Thomas Brown, 
Esq, in a letter to the President and Council qfthe Newcastle Antiqua- 
rian Society. 



Gentlemen, 
I FEEL induced respectfully to submit to your consideration the few 
following observations, with a view of drawing the attention of your 
learned body to a subject of considerable importance as connected with 
the local history of this neighbourhood. 

To doubt the accuracy of even a conjecture of so able and learned 
a historian as Brand— especially on any subject connected with anti- 
quarian research, wherein he has so eminently excelled — may appear 
bordering upon presumption. There are, however, conclusions, at 
which that learned author has arrived, which do not seem to be quite 
warranted, by the premises from whence they are deduced. One of 
these, contained in the author's account of Tynemouth, which is given 
in the second volume of his History of Newcastle^ appears to furnish 
considerable room for doubt 

He thus commences his account — " Notwithstanding what has been 
advanced to the contrary by the learned Horsley, some recent disco- 
veries seem clearly to prove to us, that the Romans had a station in this 
place, during their residence in Britain" — and in a note subjoined, 
wherein he narrates the finding in Tinmouth Castle, the front of a 
Roman altar, and also a stone with a Roman inscription thereon, he 
gives it as his opinion, that the Haven on the south of the Castle, was 
one of the artificial harbours of the Romans. 

Now that the Haven is not of Roman origin, will, it' is presumed, 
appear almost undeniable, even upon a cursory examination of the pre- 
mises upon which the author founds his conjecture, but it is appre- 
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hended that the document hereafter referred to, places the matter be- 
yond even a doubt. 

Whether or not the Romans had a station at Tynemouth, is not 
perhaps essentially material in deciding the question now under consi- 
deration ; but inasmuch as the existence of such a station gives a 
colourable basis for the author's conjecture as to the origin of the Ha- 
ven, it may not be inappropriate, to examine the grounds upon which 
he constructs the assumption, that this has been a Roman station. 

The author in the outset, very candidly admits the authority of 
HoRSLET, as being on this point opposed to him, and he raises his hy- 
pothesis, upon the single and isolated fact, of these two Roman stones 
having been discovered near the castle ; he says that the front of the 
Roman altar was found by a Major Durnford, at the depth of six 
feet in the earth— p-" where it had been laid as a foundation stone proba- 
bly of the ancient Christian church,* which is said to have been erected 
there soon after the introduction of the faith into Britain.'* Now the 
only Jact, we here discover, is the finding of the stone by Major Durn- 
ford, at the depth of six feet in the earth, all the rest is purely an as- 
sumption; the fact of its having constituted part of the foundation of 
the ancient Christian church, could only have been established, from 
some trace of such foundation having been discovered ; but of this we 
have no account, therefore under what circumstances, or at what pe- 
riod, this stone had been placed there, must be altogether matter of 
conjecture. 

The other stone with a Roman inscription, and which will bye and 
bye be more particularly adverted to, was found in the same place 
June 12th, 1783, "where (as the author observes) it had been laid in 
the foundation of some qfthe ancient buildings^^ — but he does not ven- 
ture to assert, that this stone had along with the other been employed 
in the foundation of the ancient church, so as to raise the inference, 

* The first Christian church upon this place is said to have been built of wood, by Ed- 
win, king of the Northumbrians, sometime between the years 617 and 633, and in this big 
daughter Rosella, is said to have taken the veil ; Oswald, his successor, whose reign com- 
menced in 634, caused this wooden edifice to be taken down, and erected upon the site 
thereof a structure of stone. — Lelandi CoUecianeOy vol. iv. torn. iii. p. 42. 
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that both stones had been in the hands of the builder at the same pe^ 
riod, therefore with regard to this stone, we are equally left in the dark, 
as to the circumstances under which, and the probable period when, it 
came there. 

The same author describes three stones which he states to have been 
found at Jarrow,* one of which he suspects to be of Roman workman- 
ship, and the other two, from the inscriptions thereon, being obviously 
so ; these stones, he says, '* may have been brought to Jarrow at the 
first building of the monastery, from the adjoining Roman station near 
South Shields.'* Now these stones furnish equally strong grounds for 
asserting, that at Jarrow also there had been a Roman station ; — ^this 
however the author does not attempt to set up ; but accounts for these 
stones having come there, in that reasonable and probable manner, 
which, it is submitted, is equally applicable to the stones discovered at 
Tynemouth, especially when the immediate vicinity of that place to 
the station on the opposite bank of the river, is considered. 

The various military works, which have from time to time been con- 
structed, in and near the ruins of the ancient monastery, the excava- 
tion of vaults within its site, and the digging of graves in the ceme- 
tery immediately adjoining, together with the removal of the mounds of 
earth, on the outside of the present fortifications, must have afforded 
many and ample opportunities of discovering other remains of Roman 
antiquities, had any such existed there ; and the total absence of such 
indications would seem most fully to justify the presumption, that the 
Romans never had a station at this place. 

The author having thus assumed the existence of a Roman station, 
and having taken it for granted, that the stone ^condly mentioned 
had been placed by the Romans, as a tablet on a temple erected there 
to the God of the Winds, he proceeds therefrom, and from the inscrip- 
tion which he makes out upon this stone, to deduce the inference, that 
the haven, called Prior's Haven, is of Roman origin. 

The following is the inscription given as found upon this stone : — 

* See Brand, voL ii. p. 62, — and appendix, p. 590. 
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" Gynan Cumhas et Templum fecit Caitis JuUus Verus Maxinunus Legi- 
onis sexUs victricis ex voto.*** 

The note which immediately follows runs thus :— 

" I suppose Gyrura to mean here, — ^a circular harbour for the ship- 
ping — and, in favour of this hypothesis, have to observe that there is 
still a recess of that form, called Prior's Haven, adjoining on the south 
to Tynemouth castle, which has every appearance of having been one 
of the artificial harbours of that great people, and is, I presume the 
place alluded to in this inscription/* Now from the author's own ac- 
count, it does not seem quite clear, that he is accurate as to this word 
" Gyrum," upon which his whole argument hinges, actually being part 
of the inscription, for he says, ** The first letter of what I call the first 
line of the inscription, is confessedly faint and doubtful : the second 
letter appears plainly to be a Y, as does the third to be an R, though 
at first sight, it resembles a P, there can be no doubt concerning any 
of the others ;'* granting, however, that he is correct as to the word, 
and without questioning the accuracy of his translation, as from autho- 
ritiest he quotes, the word would certainly seem to have been used to 
denote " a harbour,** it does not for the following reason, as far as re- 
lates to the term " circular,** seem applicable to Prior*s Haven. 

It is true that the banks inclosing the western side of the haven, 
have from the accumulation of sand at high-water mark, and other ad- 
ventitious causes, assumed a sort of semi-cirular or amphitheatrical 

* It should have been Cyjnim cum haai^ et Templum^ Sfc, — i. e. Caius Julius Verus 
Maximinus of the Sixth Victorious Legion according to a vow erected this Cippus, with 
its base and a temple. The Cippi were columns erected on pedestals or bases as boundary 
marks, memorials of affection or events, and for many other purposes. Sometimes when 
placed in temples they were surmounted with the statue of the Deity to whom the build- 
ing was dedicated. When Christianity became the established religion of Europe, crosses 
were erected for purposes similar to those for which the Romans had used Cippi. — J.H. 
Sec. 

f Skeffer in his book de Militid Navali Veterum^ p. 212, cites Columella, lib. ix. as 
describing the ancient mode of making harbours in the following words, << praejaciuntur in 
Gyrum moles.'* This word seems to have been corrupted afterwards into ** GyrruSy' see 
DuFRESNE in verboy where he gives a quotation from an authority of the date of 1064, in 
which the following passage occurs — '< eant et redeant piscatores Gyrrum." 
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shape, yet it cannot but be quite apparent to the most common observer, 
that the land must at one period have reached out to the present ex- 
tent of, and have covered the rocks lying on the north and south sides 
of the haven, consequently, that when it has been cut, the haven itself 
instead of being circular^ must have been decidedly oblong. 

Independent, however, of ail that has before been observed, the con- 
jecture of the learned historian appears to fall to the ground on the 
score of improbabiUty j for what motive or inducement had the Romans 
it may reasonably be asked, when by means of a strong and formidable 
station on the south bank of the Tyne, they had the full command and 
use of a good natural harbour, to form an artificial harbour, so imme- 
diately in its vicinity ? 

Tliat the place now called Prior's Haven, was, as its name imports, 
made by the Priors of Tynemouth, for the use of that monastery, 
seems to be placed beyond a doubt by the document presently referred 
to. It would appear that during the thirteenth century, great feuds 
and contentions had existed between the priors and the burgesses of 
Newcastle, who claimed the port under the crown, respecting certain 
alleged infractions on the part of the monastery, with reference to the 
duties and customs upon goods landed for its use \ the supplies for the 
monastery coming by sea, and these would not be inconsiderable in 
amount, would, when brought within the limits of the port, be liable to 
these imposts — ^to avoid this, and perhaps other exactions of the king's 
officers and burgesses, it is fair to presume that the prior had been in- 
duced to cut the harbour in question, without the limits of the port, 
and the jurisdiction of the town of Newcastle ; for by the record 
of a suit, appearing to have been instituted before the king in parlia- 
ment in the term of St. Hilary, in the 20th of Edward I. (1292) between 
the king and the burgesses of Newcastle, and the prior of Tynemouth, 
the prior is required to answer for certain grievances and injuries al- 
leged to have been committed by him, as well against the king as 
against the said burgesses, and he is charged (inter aUa} with hwcing 
made for his own use and benefit^ in his domain and lands lying between 
the town of Newcastle and the sea, a port where no port before esisted^ 
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The following are extracts from this record, a copy of which is given 
by Brand, in the appendix to his second volume of the History qf New- 
castle. 

" Pretextu cujus mandati venerunt predictus prior et predict' bur- 
genses personaliter modo hie et pred' burgenses pro Domino Rege di« 
cunt quod cum ipse Dominus Rex habeat et habere debeat totum 
portum in aqua de Tyne a mari usque ad locum qui dicitur Hydewine- 
Streames, ita liberi quod non liceat alicui carcare seu discarcare 
mercandizas aliquas seu denaratas nee forstallum facere de hujus modi 
mercandizis seu denar* emend' vel vendend* eadem nisi infra villam 
Novi Castri predict'. Ita quod Dominus Rex tolneta sua prisas et cos- 
tumas et alia ad dominium suum ibidem spectant' percipere possit. — i 
Predictus prior qui habet dominicas terras suas predict' aque adjacent' 
inter mare & villam pred' carcare & discarcare facit ibidem mercandizas 
& denar' quascunque ibidem applicant' emend' et vendend' in terris 
suis pred' pro voluntate sua Jaciendo ibi portum ubi nuUus pprtus prius 
Jvit et etiam forstalla mercandizarum in prejudicium Domini Regis et 
ville sue." 

"Dicunt etiam quod homines ettenentes predict* prioris deTynemuth 
et de Sheeles per ipsum priorem apud Sheeles receptati carcant et dis- 
carcant mercandizas et denarratas ac si essent mercatores secundum 
quantitatem bonorum suorum, et ita portum etforstaUum ibidem facitmi 
ubi nuUus portus dejurejieri deberet. 

" Et quia compertum est per veredictum jur* sicut in recordo patet 
superius quod portus in aqua de Tyne a mari usque ad locum qui dici- 
tur Hidewyne Streames est liber portus Regis, et quod nuUus in portu 
illo carcare aut discarcare potest sine licent' Regis aut ballivorum su- 
orum. Ita quod apud Tynemuth neque apud Sheeles naves carcantur 
sive discarcantur bona vel mercimonia ibidem de cetero vendantur in- 
fra coopertum nee extra, &c* Et recuperet Dominus Rex dampna sua 
que taxantur per jur ad quatuor libras racione carcacionis et cUscarca- 
cionis navium ibidem per predict, priorem.*^ 

The foregoing extracts from this record, seem clearly to show that 
the prior of Tynemouth was cliarged at least, with, not only having 
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made (" faciendo'* is the term used) a port where no port before existed, 
but also with having loaded and unloaded ships there (i. e.) ^' apud 
Tynemuth/' 

That the parts of this voluminous record, appearing to bear upon 
this question, may have been overlooked by Brand, is by no means im- 
probable } inasmuch as he has contented himself with quoting from 
Bourne, that which professes to be a translation of the record, but 
wherein the foregoing passages are altogether omitted.* 

I am. Gentlemen, 

With much respect. 

Your obedient and very humble Servant, 

THO. BROWN. 
Newcastle, Oct. 6, 1829. 

* Since the precediiig remarks were drawn up, I have met with the following note in 
the marginal MS. additions made by Grey to his Chorographia, and published by the 
Newcastle Antiquarian Society. The note is marked p. 18, line 24. <<The prior of 
Tinemouth contended with the T * * for the privilege of Key * * but was foiled, which 
made the prior to make the haven called Prior Haven. 
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XlAll.—The Great Roll of the Half of the sixth Year of King Richard 

the Fir St J beginning in July^ 1194, aud ending in JantLary, 1195/ also 

for Easter Term^ in the seventh Year of King John. From the originals 

in the To^er of London, communicated hy Henry Petrie, Esq., Keeper 

of the Records there, to the Rev. John Hodgson, Sec. 



Whelpington, October , 1829. 

The revenues of the kings of England, in former times, were collected 
by the Sheriffs of the different counties, and annually accounted for at 
the Exchequer, before an officer called the Clerk of the Pipe. The ac- 
counts themselves were kept on long skins of parchment, sometimes 
written on both sides, and the whole number of them, for one year, 
sewed together at the head, and rolled into one bundle, from which 
they obtained this name of the Great Roll, which was otherwise called 
the Pipe Roll, from the form of the Roll itself, " which is put together 
like a pipe.'* — Cowell. From the second year of the reign of King 
Henry the second, these highly valuable records are now kept in the 
Exchequer Offices, in Somerset House, and the series of them, for the 
whole of the counties of England, is nearly complete. Prior to that 
year, there is only one of these Rolls remaining, which has been supposed 
to belong to the fifth year of King Stephen, and to other years ; but 
Mr. Petrie thinks it contains internal evidence, for assigning it to either 
the 29th or 30th of Henry the First. Other two of them have been se- 
parated from the rest, and are now in the custody of Mr. Petrie, among 
the records of the Tower, who has furnished me with a copy of them, 
so far as they relate to Northumberland, which I have now the pleasure 
of forwarding to the Society, as a very curious contribution to its Trans- 
actions, as well as a specimen of the highly interesting nature to Histo- 
rians of the contents of the whole. Madox, in his great work. The 
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History qf the Ea^chequer, has made much use of them, and copiously 
illustrated their nature and their value ; and Mr. Foxton, jun., of 
the Exchequer OflSce, is now proposing to publish a lithographed edi- 
tion of the whole of the Roll attributed to the 5th of King Stephen ; 
and is also making me a copy of the whole Northumberland series, 
from the beginning of them to the end of the reign of Henry the Third, 
which I am procuring for the purpose of working up its contents into 
the History of that county, with which I am now engaged. 

JOHN HODGSON. 



[E Rot Pipe de primo dimidio anni sexti regni Regis Ricardi primi . 
Scitt a mense Julii A. D. 1194, usque ad mensem Januarij A. D. 
1195.] 

NoRHVMBERLAND. — Hugo Bardulf reddit comp de firma de Norhum- 
berland de dim anno . In thro Ixxvi ti % iiij g. % ix. d. nuo. 

Et in elem consti! milif de Tempt i. m. . Et capelle de Finchat 
xviij. d. de dim anno . Et in libaf constif Johi Canuto xxx § * v. d. 
de dim anno . Et in quief rre Rogeri Flamavili xx. 3. de dim anno . 
Et in fes daf Regi Sco? C. 3. de dim anno . Et Hug Bard xv. ti. ad 
Custod Novi Cast* sup Tinam de dim anno . Et Robto fit Ro^i xvj. 
ti. IB xij. d. in Werkewurda cu ptinencijs de dim anno . Et in repa- 
rat domoi;^ Regis in Novo Cast^ 3r Tin5 xxviij. 3. ^ ij. d. p br. 9^ . 
Et in defalta instaur de Baenburg p iij carrucis xv. 3 de dim anno . 
Et ite in defalta instaur de Sedbga p j carruc v. 3. de dim anno • Et 
p XX vaccis ibid x. 3. de dim anno * Et p xx scrophis ibid x 3. de dim 
anno . Et p CCC ovib3 xxx. 3 de dim anno . Et Quiet^ est. 

De p^sturis « Escaetis . Id vie redd comp de xxiij. ti. % xj. 3. ^ ij. 
d de firma p^stural^ . In. thro viij. ti. * xiij. s. * vij. d • Et in terris 
dat Sewalo servienti Reg xiiij. ti. * xvij. 3. <^ \j. d. de diih anno . Et 
Quiet^ est. 
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Rob fit Odinelli de Umfranvifl: redd comp de C. S. de debito Rad Vi- 
nitoris p recto . In lliro Iftavit . Et Quiet? est Walts Bruis redd 
comp de xiij* 3. « iiij. d p recto de xxv. fli. . In tliro iiij S. . Et 
debet ix. S. « iiij. d • Villata de Walebota deb xl S. p disS ^' assiS . 
Rad fit Main redd compof de j . m. de ij m. quas acceperat de molend 
Waldevij . In thro libavit . Et Quiet? est . Galfr de Torp deft 
Ix. ti. « xiij. s. ^ iiij. d. q^ cep fine suu de plac de Rap anq'm Rex hret 
fine suu . Id vie redd comp de iij U. « iiij d. de Villata de Etlingehs 
p wasto bosci . In thro libavit . Et Quiet? est . Robt? de In- 
sula deb iiij. ti. p hnda recogn de morte avuncti sui de villa de Anger- 
ton * de Hydewin vsus Walnn de Bolbec. 

De Tallag dniol^ ^ teiTal^ Regis de Norhumbrland p Godefr de Luci 
* soc suos . Id vie redd comp de ix. ti ^ iij. S. ^ iiij. d. de hoib3 de 
Baenburc de dono • Et de xxij S. % ij d de Stodesdon . Et de xxvj. 
§. de Sunderland . Et de xxx. §• de Gospat'cio Dreng . Et de iiij. 
ti. ^ V. g. ^ iiij. d. de Spindlestan • Et de Ixij. s- ^^ x* d de Roebira . 
Et de x\j. g <^ X. d. de Torpinton . Et de xiiij g. ^ \j. d* de Yetling- 
ton . Ed de xvij. g« de dono holum de Luuerbotle . S' xxij. ti. 
xviij. g . In pdon p br 9^ f^dcis h6ib3 ^^y ^ * ^^iij s . Et Quiet? 
est 

Item Tallagiu de Drengis comitat? de Norhumbland ^ de Theinis . 
Id vie redd comp de C ti ^ Ixvj. g. « xj. d. de Tallag DrengoC^ * Thei- 
nol^ q^lf. noia annotant' in scdo Rotulo reg Ric • In pdon p ^dcm hi 
^dcis Drengis « Theinis C ti ^ Ixvj. g xj. d . Et Quiet? est 

Samuel Juds de Novo Cast"" deb xx. ni. q^ vocav warantu q lire n po- 
tuit . + Sun fit Godefr deb xx* g. « viij. d. p bendo plac suo vsus 
p^orem de Hextoldesham . Rob de Berchlay deb xl. s. p disg • + 
Elias de Pston deb dim & p def • Uctred Strie debet iij* s* p fia 
^senf plac . Villata de Wulloura xx. g. p f ta ^senf . Villata de 
Nordcoket red comp de Ivij. s. ^ ij d p eod . In thro xlv g « viii 
d • Et deb xj. g.^ vj. d . Id vie redd comp de xvij. g. ^ vij. d. de 
Wttio de Sumvili p eod • Et de j. & de Adam de Dod p vino vend 
ft^ assig . Et de j. m* de villata de Hadeston . Et de ix. g. % iiij. 
d de Wiflo fit Obinisi de Robira p viridi . Et de x. g. de Robto Berfm 
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p def . Et de x. S. de Robto de Rue p eod. . In thro libavit in 
. . . tallis . Et Quiets est. 

An&ed fit Kettelli redd comp de j. m p vena? q cep de Lepsis . In 
thro X. S. . Et deb. iii* §• ^ iiij d. 

De oblatis. — Robtus de Muscans redd comp de CC. m. p Relevio 
« fine tire sue . In thro C ^ iiij. ii. ^ xix. §. ^ iiij. d. - Et defe xxviij. 
ti. * vij. §• « iiij- d* . Et in pdonis p br 9^ ipi Rofeto xxviij. ti. ^ vij. §. 
* iiij d. p xxviij ti. « vij. §. « iiij d. q reddite fuert de catatt ipi>^ Robti 
venditis p manu Hug de Neviti . Et Quiet? est . Rad Hairon deb 
xl. 3. p recto + Id ddS x. m* ^ recogn hnda de rra de Mulesfen 
utru hat maj? jus ad tenend earn de Rege an Rex ad hndu earn in 
dnico • Rad fit Main redd compo? de xl m p hndis custod iiedu Rad 
de Caugi . In pdon p br 9^ i^i Rad xl. m. . Et Quiet? est. . Ni- 
chot de Morewich reddit compotu de CC. ffi. p hnda custod Nepof 
suo^ . In thro libavit . Et Quiet? est . Gospatfci? de Brome- 
ton redd comp de xx, d. p recto . In thf o libavit . Et Quiet? est . 
Hug Dunelmsis epc . D.C. m. p escamb de Satberge . Id epc . 
m. m. marc p comitatu de Norhumbland hndo • Id epc . Ix. m. 
q^s Rob de Muschans pmSat . Rad fit Main redd comp de xl. 3 ut 
sc'ba? in Rotulo q^ sit q*et? de xl. m. q*s pmisit p hnda custod bedG 
Rad de Caugi q^a custod ilia n buit eo qd Epc Dunetm eS buit c Nor- 
humbland . In thro libavit . Et Quiet? est . Adam de Leme- 
ston redd compde ij. m. p recto . In thro libavit . Et Quiet? 
est . Gilbt? de la*Lega debet xx. ti. p hndis nis q*s Rex ei dedit . 
S3 reddidit in comp in Rotulo de Everwichsf Quarti anni reg Ric ^ ibi 
Q^et? est . Helewisa de Tindala debet q^er xx. ffi. p se maritanda 
ubi volSit ^ p bnda custod bedis sui . S3 debnt req^ri ab Epo Du- 
nelfnsi q eas recepit. 

Nova Oblata post reditum Regis ab Alemannia Ric de Um- 
franvilla redd comp de C. ti. ut Rex ^cedat ei finem rre sue q fecit cu 
epo Dunelmsi qn. Comitat? de Norhumbland fuit I manu sua * ut n hat 
malevolentil 9 de eo qd n t*nsfretavit in Normannia . In thro qT xx. 
ti. 1^ C. ^ vj. 3. * viij. d. . Et deb xiiij. ti. * xiij. s ^ iiij. d. . S3 redd 
^po? Ifra . Ro^s de Merlay redd comp de xx m. ut remaneat ab 
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e§citu Norm . In thro liftavit . Et Quiets est . Robtus de Mus- 
cans redd comp de xx. ti. p eod . In thro x. ti . Et deb. x. ti, S3 
redd comp infra . Rad de Calgi red comp de Ix. m de fine relevii 
sui . In thro xx m • Et deb xl fh. 

Id vie redd comp de xij. ti. * iiij. g. iiij. d. de exitu tre ade de Tin- 
dala de dim anno . Et de ix. ti. ^ vij. s. % ix. d de exitu tre Rad de 
Caugi de dim anno . In thro lifeav in ij tatt . Et Quiet^ est. 

ScuTAG. de Norhumfeland qd io reddr in j. suma q^ Comitate fuit I manu 
Epi Dunelmsis a q*" receptu fuit scu! % io n potuit distingui p Baronias . 
Id vie redd comp de Ixxvij. ti. « xiij. s. « iiij. d. de scuf Militu de Nor- 
humbland ad redemptions dni reg . In thro Ij. ti. ^ xix. §. * v. d . 
Et deb XXV. ti. * xiij. §. <« xi d. 

Id vie redd comp de xxvij. ti. * vj. S. ^ viij. d de catallis Flandrensiu 
venditis . In thro xix. ti. * vj. 5. ^ viij. d. . Et deb viij. ti q*s Alan^ 
Trenchem ^ Magr GervaS de Houb'gge ^ Ric Cakuel ^ Ric de Fremin- 
geha recepert ^ in debent respondere . Walts de Bolebech redd comp 
de C. ti p fine tVe sue . In thro xx ti . Et deb qT xx. ti . Rob. 
de Muscans redd comp de x. ti. ut remaneat ab excitu Norm . In 
thro x. m. . Et deb. v. m. . Id redd comp de eod debito . In 
thro liberavit . Et Q^et? est . Ric de Umfranvilla redd comp de xiiij. 
ti. ^ xiij §. * iiij* d. ut rex ^cedat ei fine tre sue q fecit c Epo Dunelmsi . 
In thro liberavit . Et Quiets est . Adam de Tindala redd comp de 
C. ti. p fine q fecit p hnda tota tra pat's sui q*m ipe huit die q* obiit ^ p 
relev suo . In thro 1. ti. . Et deb. 1. ti. 

Rotulus Escaetarum % Wardarum de Quib3 Hugo Bardulf respond . 
— ^Norhumberland . — Hugo Bard redd comp de xiij. ti. qs yj. S. ^ iiij. 
d de firma tre Willi Bert'm de dini anno affirmata p Epm Dunelm . 
In thro liberavit . Et Quiets est . Id redd comp de xxv. S. % iiij. 
d. de firma tre Ric le Masle in b comitatu de dim anno affirmata p 
^dem epm . In thro liberavit . Et Quiet? est. 
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(]Visus comp6{ vie toci^ Angt de ttaiino Pasch anni regni Reg Johis 
vi^.] 

NorhCWad. RoftfitRogi de firfil deNorhubland.— Inthro.— Et Quiet? est. 

[N^ORHUMBERLAND. — ^Robt? fit Ro^ . Angot? de Cprf p eo redd 
comp de CC « xl ti. « xviij 5. ^ iiij d. nuo de firm' Comif . In thro 
C « iij 2. ^ vij d . Et in elemo§ ^stituf mill? de Tempt j fli . Et 
Capellano de Finchal iij. S. • Et i lit)atone ^stituta Jotii Canuto Ix 3. 

* X d . Et I quie! ?re Ro& de Flamavitt xl 5. . Et i &is da! 

RoK m Rogi y 

Regi Scotie x ti I Tindat . Et cid xxxij ti % x S. I Werkewrde cu 
ptinenciis . Et Witto Bardulf 1 g. I Theinagio q Witt fit Wifti tenuit 
1 Heppedat * Cokedale cii ptinenciis . Et epo Dunhelm xxiij ti. * 
xiiij s. ^ iij d. i Wapentac de Seftge . Et ^dco Robto fit Ro^ xxx. ti. 
I Newebum. 

Et p galeis faciend liiij ti. ^ xiiii d. p br G. fit Pet' qd attulit de 

poii2d de ql>**pr ei fi locabit 

^putand ei C. m ad galeas faciend % xxv. m. ad trencheas faciend. 

Et 1 ^dcis trencheis xxv. ni. p ^dcm br • Et tribus balistariis cii bi- 
nis eq's vj. ti. "^ vj S. p xlij dies de libatone sua p br 9^ . Et Ailmaro 

p id br 

Balist£ff Iv 5. p Iv. dies p id br . Et Reimud xlviij 5. p xlviij dies . Et 

t'b3 aliis balis! iiij ti. % xix S. p xxxij dies p id br . Et cuids alii cu 
t*b3 eq*s xi ti. « xij g. * \j d. p C. * qT xx * vj. dieb3 p id br . Et 
XX 8ervientib3 peditib3 ad libatones suas xiiij ti. * \j g. <t viij d. de q"? 
XX <^ \j dieb3 scit cuiq^ ij d I die p id br ^ p br 5fc qd bf ^cipit libatones 
f i X balis! ^ iij svientibj eq'tib3 ^ xx aliis 5vientib3 peditib3 de q* nuo 
X balistar no veii n' iij sviente* eq*tes . Et I reparacone dom'^ 9: i 
novo castett sup Tina xv g. p bf 9 . Et deb xvij ti. ^ xiiij g. ^ viij 
d. . Id r pp eod deb . In th nich . Et i jPdcis Trencheis vij ti. 
X xiiij g. ^ viij d. p bf G. fit Pet* . Et deb x ti. . Id f cop de eod de- 
bit . In th nich . Et ipi Robto in Corbrig xxij ti. ^ x g. de t'b3 
ptib3 ani p bf 5k de q'b3 resp infra . Et eide xv ti. I Robif de eisd 
minis p bf ej^d % am"* totu . Et ht de supple xxvij ti. % x g. q locant' 
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ei infra . Witts de Stutevite deft xxix ti ^ xviij s. ^ ix A ^ oft de firm 
comit de dim anno scdo . Id vie r comp de j m de q'da domo q fuit 
Witti fit Erenbald . In thro liftavit . Et quiet^^ est . Galfr de 
Torp r comp de Iviij ti % xvi S. * viij d. % cepit fine sic ^V i 9: p*mo . 
In t!l XX 3. Et deft Ivij ti. ^ xvj §. ^ viij d. D* q*b3 deft redde p ann xx 
s. . Roft fit Ro^i r. comp de xxij ti. ^ x 3. de firm de Corbrig de t*b3 
ptib3 anni . Et de vij ti. ^ x. s. de cmto ej^d manii de eisd tmiii . 
In th nich . Et I suo supple q^ ht sup* xxvij ti. * x S. . Et deft 1 
S. . Id r ^p de eod deft . In th liftavit . Et Quiets est. 

De p^stur ^ Escaetis. Id vie r. comp de xlvij ti « ij 3. * iiij d. de 
firm p^stura'Jf . In th x ti. * ij 3. % iiij d . Et in rris daf Sewalo 
svienti 9: . xxix ti qs xv 3. . Et Eustach de Vesci vj ti * xviij 3. ^ 
V d. I Spindlestan . Et deft dim m. Et dim m de anno jpSito . Id 
deft ij m. is dim de remanenti ej^de firm de ptib3 annis . Johes fit 
Hugoii deft v m. sic ^P I 9 viij"* . Rog^ fit Gerard r comp de xxiiij ti. 
^ vj 3. ^ viij d. p hnd bnvot 9 sic ^f' in Jk scdo . In th xl 3 . Et 
deft xxij ti is \] I. le viij d . Roft fit Ro|^i deft xx 3. de t^b3 scu! 9 
Ric . Thorn de Amudevitt deft xl 3. de scdo % Pcio scut. 

De p*mo scu? 9:. J. Roft fit Ro^i deft ij m sic ^f ^ in 9 v^ . Ro^ de 
Silai deft ij m de eod . WalPs Carun deft ij m. de eod . Ric de 
Umframvitt deft v m de eod . Alex de Bradefeld deft ij m de eod • 
Thoih de Amudevitt deft j m de eod . Wal?s fit Gileftti de Bolun deft 
A j m de eod . Eustach de Bailloel xl m de eod . Et C ^ Ix m q^ 
n fuit 1 §vic 9 ulf mare . Gileft de Lasci 1. m * j palefr ut sit dnic 
cticus 9 sic ^r I 9 V* . Hug de Morewic r comp de ij m de p«mo 
scu? . In th j m . Et deft j m . Id redd pp de eod deft . In 
th liftavit . Et Quiet? est. 

8 resp infira 

€oft Thorn Pat'ci^ defc xl. m. iuj palefr p fend recogn sic ^!' I ^ uj". 
Ada de Calgi deB x m p hndo r'to sic qV ibid. 

Id vie r comp de vuj d de ?ra Turfin . Et de xxiiij. §. de hoibs ^e 
Jakelinton ut sit T ptectone ^ q's debnt redde p anfi . In tfe liftavit I 
ij f . Et quiet? est. 

Id vie . Iviij §. « iiij d. de cornag de anno iiij* . Et C. §. de cornag 
p'mi scdi « aiii 9cii q' s! sup ft-as Reg Scotie . Et Ivij 3. « iiij d. de 



Great RoUfor the Seventh of King John. 31 1 

anno ^ito . Com Pat^ci^ r. comp de xl m * iiij palefr sic sup* ^f ' . 
In th nich . Et ipi Conii i pdoii xl m ^^ iiij. Palefr p br 9^ . Et quiet? 
est. 

Id vie r pp de xx ti de cornag . In thro xvij ti. is ij. §• * viij d . 
Et defe Ivij g. « iiij ^ . Witt fit Walft defe x m. p lind litfts sic ^r I ^ 
V* Rob de Muscamps xx m. de ^stito . Witts de Bikere r comp de 
V. m. p hnd ptib3 moind de Gesemue sic p? i 9: ^ced . In th libavit . 
Et quiet? est. 

De quarto Sou?. — Adam de Tindal r comp de C. § de eod . In 
thro libavit . Et quiet? est . Rob fit Ro|i deb ij m de eod . 
Rob fit Witti deb ij fh de eod . Wal& fit GQeb deb ij ffi de eod . 
Witt Bard deb xx. m. 15 j. palefr p tenend tra sic 2? 1 Jk scdo 1 Ev^wicsir. 

De oblatis. — Com Pat*ci? deb x m. q^ ij brachetos « vj leporar p hnd 
Iq'sicone sic ^f 1 5k ^ced . Alex Capettr ^p de dim ni p tind bri sic ^l 
ibid . In th libavit . Et quiet? est . Witt de Ravenestun * 
Ysabet ux ej? r ^potii de j m p hndo ^cipe sic ^l ibid . In th libavit . 

r o5 de XX m 

Et quieti sunt . Helewisa de Tindal p sic qd n disf ngaf sic ^l' ibid . 

In th nich . Et 1 pdonis ipi H. xx m p br 5k p fine Rob viri sui sub- 
sc*ptu . Et quieta est . Rob fit Witti deb rcia pte xxx marca'Jf q 
adq^rere poftt 9sus Godefr Malduit . Amota fit Witti fit Witti r pp 
de j Palefr p hnd ^cipe sic ^f ibid . In th v. m p palefr . Et 
quieta est . Galf r fit Galf r deb xx m p sic qd loqla n pcedat sic p?' 
ibid. 

De quinto Scuf ass ad ij marc * dim. — Rob de Cramavitt r comp de 
XV m de f ' iij mit . In th xl §. . Et deb xij m . Rob de Troke- 
lawe deb iij m. p drengag . Hug de Bailloel deb 1. ti andeg sic pf I 
9: ^ced . Id vie r comp de dini m de Johe fit Sim p lie ^cord Et de 
dim m de Vincenc de Witingha p eod . Et de dim de Teob de Scot- 
ton . In th libav I iij f . Et quiet? est. 

Nova Oblata. — Ada de Tindat r comp de xx fh p lie ^ cu Rob fit 
Ade de placito aptti . In th libavit Et Quiet? est . Eps Nor- 
wic r comp de uno bono palefr electo p Witto de Ford qd ipe ii ponat* 
I asSis vt recognic . In th v. m . Et deb ij fh. ^ diih . Id r pp 
de eod deb . In th libav Et q«et? est . Ric de Umframvitt deb j 
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XLVL — A List of the Freeholders qf Northumberland^ in 1628 and 
1638-9. Communicated by John Trotter Brockett, Esq. m a Letter 
to John Adamson, Esq., Sec. 

Albion Place^ 1st November^ 1830. 

Dear Sir^ 

I BEG to lay before the Society the copy of a list of Freeholders of 
Northumberland, in the year 1628, extracted by the Rev. James Raine 
and myself, from " MSS. Mickleton, No. 9," in Bishop Cosin's Library, 
at Durham. This highly curious volume, apparently compiled by Sir 
Thomas Swinburne, of Edlingham Castle, Knt., contains several muni- 
ments relating to the office of Sheriff of the county, and concerning 
the rates and other antiquities, especially for 1628 and 1629» during 
both of which years Sir Thomas was High Sheriff; also many particu- 
lars concerning the Commissions of Array ; with letters and original 
papers connected with the Scottish Rebellion, and the subsequent 
troubles in the reign of King Charles the First. In a note in Brand's 
History qf Newcastle, vol. ii. p. 454, mention is made of Sir Thomas 
Swinburne, as Sheriff for 1628, but it is stated, that "in 1629, none 
occurs.'* The fact is. Sir Thomas was Sheriff for 1629, as well as for 
the year preceding. From an entry in the manuscript, in Mr. Spear- 
man's hand writing, it would seem that Sir Robert Brandling, of Aln- 
wick Abbey, was meant to have succeeded Sir Thomas Swinburne, but 
that he retired into Scotland to avoid the expense of executing the 
office. 

I have also taken the liberty of sending a copy of another list of 
Northumberland Freeholders, in 1638-9, during the Sheriffalty of Wil- 
liam Orde, Esq., extracted from " MSS. Hunter, No. 23,** penes Dec. 
4* Cap* Dunebn. 
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The perusal of these lists affords a melancholy instance of the rapi- 
dity with which the human race passes away. It is painful to reflect 
how few of the male descendants of the persons whose names are here 
recorded are now seated on the estates of the original possessors. Many 
families, no doubt, cease to exist by the natural course of events ; but 
the civil wars of the seventeenth century and the rebellions in 1715 
and 1745 have largely contributed to this remarkable extinction. 

It may be proper to notice, that it has been thought desirable in 
these extracts to preserve the orthography of the original MSS. 

I am, dear Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

JOHN TROTTER BROCKETT. 



FREHOULDERS IN NORTHUMBLAND, 1628- 



CASTLE WARDE. 



S^' Raiph Delavalcy of Seaton Delavale> kt. 
S'- John Delava]e> of Dissingtony kU 
S'- Edward Grey, of Morpeth Castle, kt. 
S'- Henry Bavington, of Heton, kt 
S'* William Fenwick, of Meldon, kt. 
Robte. Delavale, of Cowpon, esq. 
Edward Delavale, of Bebside, gent. 
Marke Errington, of Pontyland, esq. 
Anthony Errington, of Denton, gent. 
Mark Errington, of Howdon Head, gent. 
Tristam Fenwick, of Keinton, gent. 
Martin Fenwick, of the same, gent. 
Anthony Swinbum, Elswick, gent. 



Lancelot Ogle, of Burrodon, gent 
Oliver Eillingworth, of Killingworth, gent. 
Robte. Dalton, of Wetsled, gent 
Lancelot Ogle, of Darrishall, gent 
Cuthbert Ogle, of Elirkley, gent • 
Marke Ogle, of the same, gent 
Hugh Gofton, of Benridge, gent 
Marke Ogle, of Carter Moore, gent 
Thomas Fenwick, of Prestick Hall, gent. 
James Shafloe, of Prestick, gent 
Thomas Potts, of the same, gent 
Thomas Gibson, of the same, yeom. 
John Pattyson, of Laverickhall, gen^ 
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John Garyner, crfMcrgfen, yeom. 
John Preston, of Cowpon, gent. 
Cuthbert Watson, of the same, yeom. 
Robte. Spraggon, of Whawton, yeom. 
Lancelot Meggetson, of the same, yeom. 
John Horsley, of Milburne Grainge, gent. 
Richard Smith, of Dalton, yeom* 
Edward Sharprowe, of High Callerton, g. 
James Shaftoe, of the same, gent. 
Raiph Middleton, of Edington, gent. 
John BeU, of BeUassis, gent. 
Lionell Fenwick, of Blagdon, gent 
John Fenwick, of Brinkley, gent. 
Robte. Fenwick, of the same, gent 
Oswould Mitford, of Wetsled, gen. 
Thomas Dalton. of the same, gen. 
Thomas Bates, of Hallywell, gent 
Robte. Cramlington, of Newsham, gent. 
Richard Rea, of Horton Grainge, yeom. 
Bartram Rea, of the same, yeom. 
Robert Shaftoe, of Benwell, gent 
Henry Dent, of Byker, gent 
♦Will. Southgate, of Long Benton. 



John Bowe, of Tjmemouth, gent 
Henry Helme, of North Sheeles, gent 
Raiph Read, of the same, gent 
John Delavale, of Tjrnemouth, gent 
Thomas Dowc, of Whitley, gent 
Thomas Mylls, of Mmikseaton, yeom. 
Robert Hall, of the same, yeom. 
Raiph Fife, of Whitley, yeom. 
Thomas Rea, of Horton Grainge, yeom. 
Thomas Akenside, of Eachwick, gent 
Henry Thometon, of Gaily Hill, gent 
Richard Crofton, of Eland Hall, yeom. 
John Shaftoe, of Stickley, gent 
♦Robert Spearman, of Preston, gent 
♦Will. Southgate, of Long Benton, gent 
♦Michael Spearman, of Preston, gent 
♦Michael Milburne, o£ Chirton, gent 
♦Ralph Grey, of Preston, gent 
♦Mark Milbankes, of Chirton, gent 
♦Roger Otway, of Preston, gent. 
♦Henry Burghill, of Wallsend, gent 
♦Richard Hyndmersh, of same, gent 



MORPETH WARDE. 



S*^' Ephraim Widrington, of Birkheads^ kt 
Richard Hearon, of Bockenfield, esq. 
Thomas Ogle, of Tritlington, esq. 
Robert Widrington,* of Plessy, esq. 
Thomas Lewen, of Waricworth, gent 
Thomas Errington, of the Hirst, gent 
Geoi^e Reevley, of Newton Underwood, esq. 
Tliomas Fenwick, of Throple, gent 
Robte. CoUingwood, of Todbume, gent 
Henry CoUingwood, of the Whome, gent. 
Alexander Pott, of Thriston, yeom. 
Robte. Pott, of the same, yeom. 
John Creswell^ of Creswell, gent 
Raiph Thompson, of Hepscott, gent 
Henry Browne, o£ Creswell, yeom. 



Claudius Browne, of the same, yeom. 
Roland Archer, of Seaton, yeom. 
Henry Widrington, of Hawxley, gent 
Henry Eirton, of the same, gent 
Matthew Wharrier, of Toggesden, yeom. 
Gerrard Browell, of the same, yeom. 
Edward Patterson, of the same, yeom. 
Nicholas Atkinson, of Creswell, yeom. 
Thomas Read, of Hehne on the Hill, gent 
Raiph Carr, of Eshott, gent 
John Ogle, of Cawsey Pke. esq. 
William Lisley, of Sfaothaugh, gent 
George Wharton, Spitle Hill, gent. 
Robte. Sadler, of Longhirst, yeom. 
Robte. Straker, of the same, yeom. 
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Robte. LawsoD, jun^ of the same, jeom. 
Robte. Wymperley, of Creswell, yeom. 
Cuthbte. Pye, of Morpeth, Genu 
Robert Raymes, of Longwitton, gent. 
William Fenwick, of Stanton, esq. 
William Fenwick, of Nunnykirke, gent. 
John Bulman, of Morpeth, gent. 
Richard Greene, o£ the same, gent 
Gerrard Redhead, of the same, gent 
Lancelot Hatherwicke, of Buller's Greene, 

yeom. 
William Hall, of Garrett Lee, gent. 



George Fenwick, of Langshawes, gent 
William Fenwick, of Nunrideing, gent 
Laurence Softly, of Morpeth, yeom. 
Gawen Smith, of the same, yeom. 
George Birletson, of Woodhome, yeom. 
Thomas Story, of Olde Moore, yeom. 
Martin Albon, of Tritlington, yeom. 
Edward Albon, of Earsdon, yeom. 
Robert Pearson, oi the Olde Moore, yeom. 
Robert Urwen, of Morpeth, gent 
*John Pye, of Morpeth, gent 



COOKEDALE WARDE. 



S'* Francis Brandling, of Alnewick Abbey, kt 
S' John Clavering, of Callaly, kt 
S'* William Camaby, of Fameham, kt 
Roger Widrington, of Cartington, esq. 
Robte. Lisle, of Felton, esq. 
Greorge CoUingwood, of Eslington, esq. 
Robert Haslerigg, of Swarland, esq. 
Edward Lisle, of Acton, gent 
Robte. Clavering, of Brinkburne, gent. 
Alexander Selby, of Bitleston, esq. 
Thomas CoUingwood, of Great Ryle, gent 
Alexander CoUingwood, of Litle Ryle, gent 
Thomas Unthanke, of Unthanke, gent 
Robert Clavering, of Leerchild, gent 
Francis Radcliff, of Warton, gent 
John Salkeld, of Hull Abbey, gent 
Francis Alder, of Hobberlawe, gent. 
Robte. Clennell, of ClenneU, gent. 
John Hall, of Otterbume, gent 
Hugh Parke, of Warton, gent 
Alexander Hall, of Brankshawe, gent 
Thomas Davison, of Newton, gent 
George Selby, of the Coatwalls, gent. 
Gerrard Hangingshawe, of Harehaugh, gent 
Thomas Hall, of Ottercops, gent 
Raiph Forster, of Owersgrasse, gent 



Lancelot Lisle, of Hayson, gent 
Cuthbte. CoUingwood, of Ditchbume, gent 
Henry Ogle, of Eglingham, gent 
Thomas Ogle, of Harcopp, gent 
Thomas Hearon, of Crawlaw, gent 
Arthur Hebbome, of Hebbome, esq. 
JeflRrey Proctor, of Shawdon, gent 
Francis CoUingwood, of Thrunton, gent. 
Richard Dunn, of GaUowlawe, gent 
Francis CoUingwood, of Reeveley, gent. 
Cuthbte. Chesman, of WoodhaU, gent 
Willia. Widowes, of Alnewicke, gent 
Nicholas Forster, of the same, gent. 
Edward HaU, of Yardopp, gent 
Michael ClenneU, of Warton, gent 
Percival Snawdon, of Bickerton, gent 
Alexander Snawdon, of the same, yeom. 
WiUia. Snawdon, of the same, yeom. 
Michael Elsdon, of the Mote, yeom. 
Robte. HaU, of Munkridge, gent 
Richard Turner, of Burrowdon, gent. 
Thomas Brigge, of Alnewick, gent 
Thomas Partis, of the same, yeom. 
♦Cuthbert Proctor, of Rock, gent 
*Geo. Beadnell, of Lemadon, esq. 
I *Geo. BeadneU, gent, son and heir. 
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TYNDALE WARDE. 



Sir John penwick, of Wallington, kt. 

Sir Edward Radcli£P» baronett. 

Cuthbe. Hearon, of Chipchase, esq. 

Raiph Camaby, of Halton, esq. 

Henry Errington, of Beawfront, esq. 

Thomas Midleton, of Belsoe, esq. 

Robte. Fenwick, of Bitchfeild, esq. 

Lewes Widrington, of Chesbume Graing, esq. 

Albony Fetherstonhaugh, of Fetherstonhaugh, 

esq. 
Thomas Blenkinsop, of Blenkinsopp, esq. 
William Welton, of Welton, esq. 
William Fenwick, of East Heddon, gent. 
John Elrington, of Espersheeles, gent. 
George Blenkinsop, of Billestre, gent. 
Willia. Charleton, of Hesleside, gent. 
John Adyson, of Ovingham, gent. 
Arthur Lee, of Wylam, gent. 
Arthur Halsey, of Ovingham, gent. 
Willia. Swinburne, of Capheton, esq. 
John Swinburne, of Black Heddon, gent. 
George Hearon, of Kearsley, gent. 
Griffin Wrinkles, of Harneham, gent. 
Willia. Ajrnesley, of Shaftoe, gent. 
Gawen Aynsley, of Ajrnesley Hall, gent. 
John Read, of West Heddon, gent. 
William Shafloe, of Bavington, esq. 
Robte. Widrington, of West Harle, gent 
Beniamin Widrington, of Buteland, gent 
John Hearon, of Birkley, gent. 
Henry Widrington, of Collwell, gent 



Raiph Errington, of Bingfield, gent 
Nicholas Crane, of Crawhall, gent 
Matthew Newton, of Stoxfeild Hall, gent. 
John Ridley, of the Wall Towne, gent 
William Male, of Hardrideing, gent 
John Charleton, of Readsmouth, gent 
John Ridley, of the Woods, gent 
Oswould Fenwick, of the Hugh, gent. 
George Simpson, of Ovington, gent. 
John Belly, of the same, yeom* 
Richard Teasdale, of Slealey, gent 
Edward Errington, of Wallichgrang, gent. 
John Killhill, of Ajrnick, gent 
Richard Carr, of Cootley, gent 
Richard Smith, of Aynick, gent 
Thomas Charleton, of the same, yeom. 
Robte. Bewick, of the Close house, gent. 
Raiph Grinwell, of Corbrigg, gent. 
William Hudspeth, of Corbrigg, gent 
Lancelot Fenwick, of Matfen, gent 
John Sanderson, of Heley, gent 
Lyonell Winshopp, of Aydon, yeom. 
John Ridley, of the same, gent 
Thomas Errington, of Sandoe, gent 
Thomas Rowcasde, of Welton, gent 
Willia. Stokoe, of Newbrough, gent 
Alexander Ridley, of Whitsheels, gent 
Anthony Glenwright, of Newbrough, yeom. 
Rowland Urwen, of the same, gent. 
James Carr, of Whitchester, gent 
John Fenwick, of Echewick, gent. 



BALMBROUGH WARDE. 



S'- Arthur Grey, of Spindleston, kt 
S'- Roger Grey, of Ulchester, kt 
S'- Matthew Forster, of Etherston, kt 
John Grey, of Bradforth, esq. 



John Craister, of Craister, esq. 
Willa. Weetwang, of Dunston, gent 
Edmund Rodham, of Little Houghton, esq. 
John Carr, of Lesbury, gent 
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Ephndm Armorer, of Alemouth, gent. 
Thomas Thompson, of Embleton, gent 
Thomas Salkeld, of Fallowdon, gent* 
Richard Forster, of Fleetham, gent 
Roland Phillipson, of Rennyngton, yeom. 
Samuel Weddell, of Swinhoe, yeom. 
Matthew Forster, of Wameford, gent 



Thomas Armorer, of Belford, gent 
John Forster, of Newham, gent 
Thomas Forster, of Brunton, gent 
Alexander Armorer, of Tuggell, gent 
George Lawson, of Newton by the Sea, gent. 
John Selby, of Mulsfen, gent 
Thomas Fenwick, of Lesbury, gent. 



GLENDALE WARD. 



S'- William Muschamp, of Barmoor, kt 
Thomas Carr, of Foorde, esq. 
John Strother, of Newton, esq. 
John Selby, of Pawston, gent 
Gerrand Selby, of the Harelawe, gent. 
Ralph Muschamp, of Lyam Hall, gent 
Stephen Jackson, of Haslerigg, gent 
Alexander Scott, of Yeardle, gent 



Robert Burrell, of Milfeild, gent 
Thomas Vnthank, of the same, gent 
£dward Reepley, of Humbleton, gent 
John Orde, of Weetwood, gent 
Robte. Lawe, of Branxton, yeom. 
Clement Strother, of Langton, yeom. 
William Grey, of Akeld^ gen. 
I William Carr, of Hetton, gent 



NORTHUMBERLAND.—^ pfect booke cmtayninge the ffreeholdr*- 
"oa^in the county e afore^ as they are in the sevall wards in the tyme of 
W^ Orde, Esq^- heigh Sheriff of the said Couniie, ana do. 1638-9. 



CASTLE WARD. 



S'- John Delavall, of Dissington, knight 

S' Nicholas Tempest, of Flatworth (?) knight 

Robrt Mitford, of SighiU, esqr. 

Gilbrt Errington, of Pont Hand, esq. 

Lancelott Errington, of Denton, gent 

Marke Ogle, of Kirkley, gent. 

Marke Errington, of West Denton, gent 

Lancelott Ogle, of Burroden, gent 

Lancelott Ogle, of Darreshall, gent. 

VOL. II. U 



Martin Fenwick, of Kyneton, gent 
Trestram Fenwick, of Kynton, gent 
Edward Delavall, of Bebside, gent. 
Robert Cramlington, of Newsham, gent. 
St. Will»»- Fenwick, of Meldon, knight 
Robert Mitforth, of Mitforth, esq. 
Nicholas Thorneton, of Galleyhill, gent. 
Raph Middleton, of Truick, gent 
Marke Ogle, of Kirkley, gent 
U 
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Marke Ogle^ of Cartermoore, gent* 
John Fenw'ky of Brenklej, gent. 
Robert Fenwidc, of Brenklej, gent. 
Robert V^ddrington, of Plessey, esq. 
John Bell, of Bellas's, gent. 
Robert Dalton, of Wesled, gent. 
Oliver KiUingworth, of Killingworth, gent. 
Will™- KiUingworth, of y^ same, gent. 
Edward Stott, of Walesend, gent. 
Raph Rede, of Chirton, gent. 
Thomas Bates, of Halliwell, gent. 
Robrt Shaftoe, of Benwell» gent. 
Anthony Swinbome, of Elswick, gent. 
Henry Anderson, of Quarry House, gent. 
Henry Horsley, of Milbome grange, gent. 
Reynold Horsley, of the same, gent. 
Raph Tompson, of Hepscotte, gent. 
John Shaftoe, of Prestwicke, gent. 
James Shafloe, of the same, gent. 
Willm. Potts, of the same, gent. 
John Gardner, of Merisfen, gent. 
Andrew Gofton, of Benbridg, gent. 
Richard Goflon, of Randhall, gent. 
Thomas Fenwick, of Prestwick, gent. 
James Shaftoe, of High Callerton, gent. 
Edward Shafloe, de e**^, gent. 
Robert Gofton, de e^^, gent. 
Robrt Otway, of Preston, gent. 



Thomas Dowe, of Whitley, gent 
Thomas Mill, of Munchseaton, gent. 
John Bowe, of Tjmemouth, gent. 
Willm Aynsley, of Gallohill, gent 
Henry Helme, of North sheels, gent. 
John Batie (? Bates), of Halliwell, gent 
John Preston, of Cowpon, gent. 
Cuthbt Watsen, of the same, gent 
John Preston, of Cowpon towne field, gent 
John Patteson, of Stickley, gent. 
Nicholas Thornton, of Gtdleyhill, gent. 
John Fenwlc, of Dalton, gent 
Willm. Fenwick, of East heddon, gent. 
John Rede, of West heddon, gent 
Richard Smyth, of Dalton, gent 
Thomas Akenside, ci Eachw'k, gent. 
I^ancelott Maggetson, of Whawton, gent. 
Thomas Spraggon, of the same, gent. 
Will™- Storie, of the same, gent 
I Richard Hindmers, of Walsend, gent 
Thomas Dalton, of Wetsled. 
Richard Rea, of Horton grainge, gent 
Robrt Rea, de id™-, gent 
Thomas Read, de id™-, gent 
Willm. Gofton, of Fawdon, gent 
Edward Pun^on, of Walsend, gent. 
George Fenwick, de id™-, gent 



Sr. Will™- Widdrington, of Widdrington, gent 
Thomas Horsley, of Thislehaugh, esq. 
Richard Hearon, of Bockenfield, gent. 
Nicholas Thometon, of Netherwitton, esq. 
Edward Fenwick, of Stanton, gent 
Robert Widdrington, of Hauxley, gent. 
Thomas Lewin, of Warkworth, gent 
John Creswell, of Creswell, gent 
John Errington, of Hirst, gent. 
Genrge Whauton, of Spittlehill, gent 



MORPETH WARDE. 

Gawen Ajrnsley. of Heighlee, gent. 
Robert CoUingwood, of Todbume, gent. 
Henry CoUingwood, of y*- Whembe, gent 
Robrt Rede, of y*- Helme, gent 
Willm. Carr, of Eshott, gent. 
George Lawson, of Ulgham, gent 
Matthew Wharrier, of Toggesdon, gent. 
John Patteson, de id™-, gent. 

IJerrard, BroweU, de id™-, gent. 
Henry Johnson, of Acklington, gent 
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Willm. Bajrdey of Cbevingtoiiy gent. 

Martin Albone, of Chevingtony gent. 

Rowland Archer, of North Seaton, gent. 

Henry Browne, of Creswell, gent. 

Claudius Browne, de id°^, gent. 

Robert Wrimprey, de id™-, gent. 

Robert Pearson, the elder, of y«- old Moore, 

gent. 
Robt. Pearson, junr., de id™-, gent. 
Willm. Hall, of Hauxley, gent 
Willm. Fenwick, of Nunrydeinge, gent. 
Willm. Hall, of Garretlee, gent 
Willm. Lawson, of Langhirst, gent 
Robrt Lawson, of the same, gent 
Willm. Lawson, junr., of the same, gent 
Robrt Sadler, of the same, gent 
Robrt Straker, of the same, gent 
Allen Horsley, of Morrick, gent 



Willm. Spoore, of Langhirst, gent 
John Bulman, de Morpeth, gent 
Robrt Lisle, of the same, gent 
Edward Urwin, of the same, gent 
Richard Greene, of the same, gent 
John Greene, of the same, gent 
Robrt Wardhaugh, of the same, gent. 
Thomas Stokoe, of the same, gent 
Edward Bewick, of the same, gent. 
Robrt Smyth, of the same, gent. 
Thomas Watson, of the same, gent. 
George Marshall, of the same, gent 
Richard Todd, of Bullers greene, gent. 
Thomas Todd, of the same, gent. 
Walter Trumble, of Middleton, gent. 
John Hudson, of Hauxley, gent 
Henry Kirton, de id™-, gent 
Robert Spoore, of Throple, gent. 



TINDALL WARDE. 



S'* John Fenwick, of WalUngton, Knight and 

barontt. 
John Fenwick, of Hexam Abbey, esq. 
Cuthbert Hearon, of Chipchase, esq. 
Raph Carnaby, of Halton, esq. 
Thomas Middeton, of Belshaugh, esq. 
Willm. Ridley, of Willomansw*k, esq. 
Willm. Shafloe, of Bavington, esq. 
Thomas Blenkinsop, of Blenkensop, esq. 
Albany Fetherstonhalgh, of Fetherstonhalgh, 

esq. 
Thomas Lorren, de Kirkharle, esq. 
Willm. Charleton, of Heslesyd, gent. 
Willm. Carr, of Crawhall, gent. 
Henry Widdington, of Blackheddon, gent. 
John Swinbome, of Captheaton, esq. 
John Butler, of Blackball, gent. 

Wrinkells, of Hama, gent. 

Matthew Newton, of Stockesfeild hall, gent. 
Cuthbert Fenwick, of Bavington, gent 



John Charleton, of Leehall, gent. 

John Ridley, of Walltowne, gent 

Henry Errington, of Befront, esq. 

Edward Errington. of Wallick Grange, gent 

Robert WiUson, of Wallick, gent. 

Raph Greenewell, of Corbridge, gent. 

Thomas Hudspeth, de id™-, gent 

Xpofer Chester, de Aydon, gent 

John Ridley, of the same, gent 

Henry Shafloe, of Kearsley, gent 

John Robson, of Townchead, gent. 

John Ridley, of the Eles, gent 

John Sanderson, of Hely, gent. 

Edward Gray, of Bitchfeild, esq. 

Henry Winshopp, of Aydon, gent. 

Arthur Halsey, of Ovingha, gent. 

Michael Welton, of Welton, esq. 

George Simpson, of Ovington-hall, gent. 

John Bell, of Ovington, gent 

Willm. Hunter, of Bearle, gent 
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John ErringtOD, of WhittiDgton, gent. 
Will"*- Stocko, of Whitechappell, gent. 
Henry Stocko, of Newbrough, gent. 
Anthony Lanwright, de id™-, gent. 
George Tedcastle, of Tedcastle, gent 
Matthew Whitfield, of Whitfield, esq. 
John Hearon, of Bircley Hall, gent. 

* 

Cuthbert Hearon, of Kirkheaton, gent 
Georg Blenkinsop, of Bellister, gent 
Edward Suerties, of y«- Holehouse, gent 
Peter Newton, of Hyndley, gent. 
Cuthbert Newton, of Bywell, gent. 



Edward Newton, of Old Redley, gent 
Thomas Hutcheson, of Sandhoe, gent 
Willm. Smyth, of Hanych, gent. 
Robert Kell, of the Wall, gent 
John Armstronge, of theWoodsheesheles, gent 
Thomas Rowcastle, of Welton, gent 
Willm. Rowland, of Dotland, gent. 
Robert Thirllwall, of Hexa, gent 
Henry Widdrington, of Booteland, gent 
Edward Charleton, of Anton-hill, gent 
Robert Fenwick, of Hexham, gent. 
I Thomas Woodman, of y*- the same, gent 



COC-DALE WARDE. 



S' John Claveringe, of Calloleye, knight 
S' Francis Brandlinge, of AnwTc Abbey, 

knight 
Robert Lisle, of Felton, esq. 
S' Willm. Carnaby, oi Fameha, knight. 
Cuthbart Collingwood, of Eslington, esq. 
Roger Widdrington, of Cartington, esq. 
Robert Collingwood, of Branton, esq. 
Robert Claveringe, of Brenkbome, esq. 
Thomas Selby, Coatwalls, gent 
W™- Selby, of Bittleston, esq. 
Robert Heslerigge, of Swarland, esq. 
Edward Lisle, of Acton, gent 
John Hall, of Otterborne, gent. 
Henry Collingwood, of Great Ryle, gent 
Alexand'- Collingwood, of Little Ryle, gent. 
Thomas Urithank, of Unthank, gent 
George Alder, de Prendick, gent 
George Clennell, of Clennell, gent. 
Hugh Parke, of Warton, gent 
Thomas Davison, of Newton, gent 
Raph Greene, o^ Thropton, gent. 
Robert Davye .of the same, gent 
Willm. Fenwick, of Burroden, gent 
Michael Hindmers, of the same, gent. 
George Rothforth, of tbe same, gent. 



WiDm. Potts, of Fameha, gent 
Alexand'- Snawdon, of Bickerton, gent 
WiDm. Snawdon, de id"-, gent 
Jerrard Hangingshaw, of the Harehaugh. 
John Collingwood, of Revely, gent 
Robert Collingwood, of Ingra, gent 
Georg. Selby, of Coatwalls, gent. 
Henry Ogl6, of Eglingham, gent 
George Wray, of Lemadon, gent 
Christopher Ogle, of Harup, gent 
Raph Collingwood, of Ditchbume, gent. 
Thomas Huntridge, of Aberwick, gent 
Raph Lisle, of Hason, gent. 
George Lisle, of Newton on y*- Moore, gent 
Ralph Forster, of Oversgrasse, gent 
Roger Manners, of Framlington, gent. 
Robert Rede, of Guyson, gent 
Roger Buston, of Buston, gent. 
Robert Clavering, of Leirchild, gent, ' 
Nicholas Forster, Alnewick, gent 
Willm. Woodhouse, of the same, gent. 
Henry Metcalfe, de id":, gent 
John Wanles, of the same, gent 
Robert Hall, of Munchridge, gent 
Perc. Rede, of Throughead, gent. 
Alexander Barrow, of Barrow, gent 
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Francis Forster, of Buston, gent. 
Raph Watson, of the same, gent. 
John Bednell, of the Barnehill, gent. 



Robert Adston, of ALuewick, gent. 
John Bell, of Buston, gent. 
Alexander Hall, of Sappoth, gent. 



BAMBROUGH WARDE. 



S'- Matthew Forster, of Etherston, knight. 

S'- Roger Gray, of Ulchester, knight. 

John Gray, de Bradforth, esq. 

John Salkeild, of Rocke, esq. 

Thomas Armorer, of Belford, gent. 

Willm. Armorer, de id™-, gent. 

Rich**- Forster, of Newha, gent. 

John Carr, of Lesbury, gent. 

Edward Conyers, of Hoppyn, gent. 

Edward Gray, of Howick, esq. 

Tho. Fenw«k, of Lesbury, gent 



Weetwand, of Dunstan, g. 



Tho. Forster, of Bnmto, gen. 
Ephra Armorer, of Alemouth, gent. 
Thomas Forster, de Brunton, gent. 
John Conyers, de Crookleech, gent. 
Rowland Willson, of Renyngston, gent. 
John Rodham, of Little Houghton, esq. 
Tho. Swinhoe, of Mulsfen, gent. 
SamueU Weddell, of Swinhoe, gent. 
John Craster, of Craster, esq. 



GLENDALE WARDE. 



Thomas Carr, of Ford, Esq. 
George Muschamp, of Barmore, esq. 
Raph Muschamp, of Lyham Hall, ge. 
Edward Revely, of Hombleto, g. 
Thomas Unthank, de id°^, g^nt. 
Willm. BurreU, de HowteU, g. 
Willm. Selby, de Pawston, gent. 
John Revely, of Humbleton, gent. 



Gilb^ Swinhoe, of Chatton, esq. 
Robrt. Carr, of Etall, esq, 
Greorge Ord, of Sameshouse, gent. 
Robert Burrell, of Milnefeild. 
Stephen Jackson, de Haslerig, gent 
Oliver Lawe, de Branxton, gent. 
Raph Brady, de Woller, gent. 
Luke Collingwood, of Lanton, gent 
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XLVII. — A Rental of the antient PrincipaUty ofRedesdakj copied from 
an Original Roll in the Possession of William John Charleton, of Hes- 
leyside, Esq., In/ Mr. R. W. Hodgson, with some Notes by the Rev- 
John Hodgson, Sec. 



*♦* Redesdale, of which Harbottle Castle was the principal seat, was, 
at the time of making this survey, in the possession of Thophilus 
Lord Howard, of Walden, by virtue of a grant from James the First ; 
and the gentlemen who made the rental were, I apprehend, a sort of 
board or commission, for managing his estates in Northumberland. Sir 
Henry Widdrington was of Widdrington, and the chief of his family ; 
and Sir Ephraim Widdrington, his uncle, and then proprietor of High 
Trewhit and East Ritton. All I remember to have seen respecting 
Edmund Sawyer is, that in 1628 he was a knight, and that, in 
that year there were writs obtained in Hillary term, both by him and 
Thophilus, Earl of Suffolk, against different persons in Northumberlaqd. 
Thomas Atkinson is a name I am quite unacquainted with. This docu- 
ment is not only curious on account of the purposes for which it was 
made, but as a census of Redesdale, and an enumeration of the persons 
holding property in each village there, in 1 61 8. Sir Robert Bowes, in 
1551, in a report of the state of the marches, liad described the country 
of Redesdale as "overcharged with an excessive number of inhabitants, 
more by many than the profits of the same may sustain ;** and, to a per- 
son at all acquainted with this district, a slight inspection of this docu- 
ment will convince him that the same evil was still prevailing here in 
1618. Many of the villages and places here enumerated, are now either 
wholly destroyed or occupied by one tenant. 
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A RENTALL of the lordshipp of Harbottle renewed before S'. 
Henry Witherington knight, S' Ephraim Witherington knight, 
S' Wittm Selby knight, Edmond Sawyer, esq'., ^ Thomas Atkin* 
son gent., the xxv^*" day of August I6I8 as followeth. 

Rents of assize of freeholders : At the feasts of s^ 
Cuthbert in somer and S^ Cuthbert in winter. Lynshields: Roger 
Witherington esq. for the towneship of Lynshields with Lathalghe xviijd. 
— Greenchesters : The same for certaine land called Greenchesters> 
xijd. — HiGHRiDiNG : The same for the highriditig late the lands of 
Edward Dun of Smallburn, ijs. — ^Davtshields : John Hall of Otter- 
borne for lands w'^*' late were the lands of Wittm Pott, one Birletson ^ 
one Jenyson, xijd.— The same for certeine lands called the Overleame, 
vijd, Elsden ijs. viijd, Karswelleai? xd, Westwoodburne ijs. viijd, % 
Chesterhoppe xxd ; viijs xd.— Troughwhen : Percivall Read for the 
manor ^ towne of Troughwhen ^ Bromhope &c, iiijs. ixd.— Otter- 
BORNE : Gilbert Harle for one messuage in Otterborne, vjs, id. — Els- 
den : Thomas Elsden for certeine lands in Elsden called the highmote 
^ the Shaw late Cicely Elsdens, iiijd. — Neathercairwick : Archibald 
Read for the mannor of Nethercayrewick * certeyne lands called the 
Colehouse the Colefield Dunnebanck and Dunsfields sometime the land 
of John Carre and 2 crofts in Elsden sometime dynands lands % cer- 
teine other lands those late the lands of Hall, vijs. jd.— Calfe Leas : 
Wittm Carnaby esq^ for a pcell of land called the Calfe leas, vjd. — Els- 
den : Gabriel Hall for a tenement w^**. thap^tenances in Elsden some- 
time Robte Halls, ijs.— Crawshawe : Arthure Dun for a tenem*. in 
Crawshawe, xijd.— Coll welhill : David Col well for one tenem^ in 
Colwellhill ^ one tenem'. in Fameclough, iiijs. — Hudspeth : Edward 
Spore Henry Spore Cuthbert Spore John Hedley Wittm Hall ^ John 
Hall for certeine lands in Hudspeth, iiijd. — Chestrop : George Wann 
for a tenem'. in Chestrop, xviijd.— Da vyshield : Thomas Anderson 
lard for certeyne lands in Davidshields auncientlie the Andersons, iiijs. 
vjd. — John Hall sonne of Robert Hall of the hole for certeine lands in 
Davidshields, ^d. Woskershields : Wiflrn. Hall of Woskershields for 
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certeine lands there, ijs. — The same for a mill there, xijd.— Farne- 
CLOUGHE : Wiflm Hall of Fameclough for certeine lands there late 
Cocksons lands, xxd. — Neatherleame : Wittm Milborne of the Haugh 
Rowland Milborne « William Stoker of the Nuke for certeine lands in 
the Neatherleame, iiijd. — Elishawe, Birkhill, Farneclough : Ralphe 
Hall of Parkehead for certeine lands in Elishawe, viijd. ; Birkhill, iiijd ; 
% Fameclough, xvjd ; ijs, iiijd. — Hairehaugh : Jarrett Hangingshawe 
for a tenem'. called the Hairehaugh, iijs. — Munkridge Hall : Roger 
Hall of the Munkridge hall for certeine lands there, viijd. — Elsden : 
Jasp Hall of CoUelhill for a tenement a water-mill and 2 garthes in 
Elsden, vjd. — Smalborne : Edward Dun of the Smalborne for Smal- 
bome Trowhen Garret shields * Rochester, xvjd. — ^John Dauge of the 
Smalborne for a tenem*. there, ijs. viijd.— Chestrop : Robert Read of 
the Shawe for pcell of George Wan his lands in Chestrop, ijd. — Bori- 
shield: John Hedley is Edw. Hedley for the Boreshield, vs. ijd. — 
Troughwhen: Thomas Read of Troughwhen for certeine lands there, 
ijs. — Clewfield : Bartholmewe Foster of the Clewefield for a tenem'. 
there, xijd. — ^Netherclewsfield : John Foster of the Netherclewefield 
for a tenem'. there, xijd. — Elsden : Cuthbert Elsden for a tenem'. 
called the mote, iiijd. — Wiflm Hall for a tenem*. in Elsden, xiid.-- 
HoppERCLOSE : Wittm Browne of Harbotle for a close called Hopper- 
close, iiijd. — John Swayne of Hopperclose for the moyetie of a pcell 
of land called Hopperclose late John Wilkinsons, iiijd. — Wittm Browne 
for the moyety of a pcell of ground in Harbotle called the Hop- 
perclose 19 another pcell called the Stonehouse late Wilkinsons, iiijd. — 
La WE Mote : Cuthbert Elsden of the lawe mote for a tenem*. there 
late Cicely Elsdens, iiijd. — Chestrop : Robert Foster of Woodbume 
for a tenement in Chestrop called the lard Wans farmhold, yjd. — Ro- 
bert Foster of Woodburne for a pcell of ground in Chestrop called 
the close pcell of Wans Farmehold, ijd. — Hudspeth : John Hall of 
Hudspeth for a tenement late Jereme Halls « Gawen Halls, jd. — 
Attercops free forest : Gabriel Hall for the free forest of Attercops 
at the Anunciacon of 3 Lady a sparrow hawke or in raoney» iijd.— Cars- 
WELLEA8 : Thomas Hall of the Carswell lease for a tenement there pcell 
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of Carswelleas, iiij d. — Barro we : Percivall Barrowe for a capitall messuage 
called Barrowe. ijs.— Caldtowne : Archibald Read of Caldtowne 
for certeine lands there, xd.— Mathewe Read for a pcell of Caldtowne, 
vijd —George Read for ^mother pcell of Caldtowne, yjd.— Robert Read 
for another pt thereof, iiijd. ob.— Rowland Hogg for another pte of 
Caldtowne, iiijd. ob.— Wiftm Hogg for another pte of Caldtowne, iiijd. 
— SoppAT ET AL* : Robert Hall of Munkridge for certeine lands in Sop- 
pat, Fameclough * in East & Westwoodbume, ijs. iijd. — Farneclouoh : 
Robert Hall for a tenement in Farneclough, viijd. — Blacopp: John 
Read infant for certeine lands in Blacopp, ijs. vjd. — Craog : Arthure 
Read for certeine lands called the Cragge, xyjd. — Thomas Read for a 
messuage in the Crag called Spittle land, xv)d. — Chestrop: Wiihn 
Foster for certeine lands in Chestrop called Spittle land, x^d. — Michael 
Foster for certe3aie lande in Chestrop called Spittle land, xvjd.— S*m 

U\j\ XJ8. vjd. 

At the feast of S^ John the Baptist. Rentes of Tenants at will in 
MucKRiDGE % Stickelhaughe :-«-Gabriel Hall, xiijs. ixd. db.-^Peter 
Hall Lionell Hall % Thomas Hall, v)s. ob. — Robert Hall, iijs.-^Anthony 
Hall for halfe a tenem^ vjs. vd. ob. — John Hall ats Babbe for the third 
pte of a tenement, iiijs, iiijd. — Wittm Hall ats Wittm the Babe for the 
third pte of a tenem^, iiijs, iiijd.— John Hall ats the babe for half a Te- 
nement called the Stickelhuge % pte of Munckridge, yjs. vd. ob.— 
Gabriel Hall for halfe a tenem^ in Stickelhughe, yjs, vd. ob.— Wifim 
Hall, yjs, vd. ob.— Matthewe Hall, xijs. xjd. — Robert Hall, xixs, iiijd. 
ob. — Michael Hall, xd. — Matthewe Hall, xijs, xjd. — S*m v*^ iijs. 

iiijd. ob. 

At the feast of S^ John Baptist Headshoope* in the peishe vt su- 
pra : Clement Pott, ijs, ijd. ob. — Thomas Pott, xviijd. ob. — Gregorie 
Pott, vijd. — Anthony Pott, vijd.— Gabriell Pott, vijd.— Gabriell Pott 
Junior, xiiijd. — S*m yjs. viijd. 

At the feast of S^ John Baptist. Stobbs : AUen Hedley, yjs. — Tho- 
mas Hedley, iiijs. iiijd. — Henry * Gerrard Hedley, iiijs. iiijd. — Nicholas 

* This place on Armstrong and Greenwood's Maps is corruptly cidled Egjrpt^ and rery commonly 
so by the people in the neighbourhood. 

VOL. II. X X 
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HecQey, iiijs. iiijd j iiijd. p ann. inter eos. — John Hedley viijd. — John 
* Nicholas Hedley, yjs. viijd. — S*m xxvjs. viijd. 

At the feast of S^ John Baptist. Neitherhouses : Thomas Ander- 
son, iiijs, vUjd.— George Hedley, ijs, iiijd. — ^Thomas Hedley xiijd. — 
John Hedley, xiijd.— David Hedley, xiijd.— 4ind yearly jd to be paid 
amongst the last three. S'm x' iiijd. 

At the feast of S\ John Baptist. Overhorslet : George Hall, vijs. 
iijd. — George Coxon, iiijs, viijd. — Clement Coxon, iiijs. viijd.— Michael 
Hall, ijs. ^iijd. — Wittm Hall, xxd, — S*m xixs. vjd.— Yaieehaugh : 

Nicholas Hall for a tenem\ called Yairehaugh vt supra, iijs. — SHn. 

At the feast of S'. John Baptist. Garretshields : Clement Hall, 
iijs.— John Hedley, iijs. ixd. — George Read, iijs. xjd. — Archibald Dun, 
xviijd. — Jerrard Hedley, iijs. — Wittm Hedley, xviijd.— James Hedley, 
ijs. viijd. — Archibald Hedley, vjs. jd. — ^David Hedley, iijs. vjd. — ^Thomas 
Daughe, iijs. vjd.— Wittm. Hedley, xviijd,— Michaell Hedley, xviijd. — 
Clement Hedley, ijs, viijd.— George Read, ijs. vjd. — John Hedley, vd. 
—Stephen Hedley, xxd. — Thomas Hedley, iijs. ixd.— Peter Dauge, ijs. 
jd. — John Dauge, ijs. xd.— Roger Widrington esq^ xiijd.— Ralph Dauge, 
xiijd. — S'm. Iiijs. vjd. 

At the feast of S^ John Baptist. Averacres* : Wittm Hall, iijs. 
iiijd. — Jasper Hall, ijs. vjd.— Thomas Hall, vs. — ^Wiflm Hall, xs. vijd. 
— Ann Hedley als Hall, vs. — Gabriell Hall, vijs. vjd. — George Hall, 
ijs, \jd.— Ralphe Hall, ijs, vjd.— Wittm Hall, xiijd. — S*m. xls. 

At the feast of S\ John Baptist. Potts Durtrees : Thomas Hall, 
viijs, iiijd.— Cuthbert Pott, viijs. iiijd.— Ralphe Pott, vs.— Thomas Pott, 
vs. — S'm. xx^s. viijd. 

At the feast of S^ John Baptist. Parkhead ^ Shittelhaughe : 
Ralphe Hall, xvijs, vd.— Wifltn Hall, vs. xjd. — ^Thomas Hall, vs. — 

'* This place, in other parts of this document is called Saver-acres, which I take to be the true 
name, and to be the same as Oat-acres^ for Haver, in many parts of the north of En^and, is still the 
common name of Oats. An tmer, in Scotland, is a cart-horse, or nag of indifferent quaUty ; and the 
averia, so frequently mentioned in old writings, were horses and oxen used for ploughing and other 
husbandry purposes. So that if Arer-acres be the true reading, it might mean Horse-acres. At pre. 
sent, the place is called Over-acres^— jSSre below, under Spithope, ** Thomas Hall, of Hanr.aae8» &c" 
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Robert Hall, vs. — S*m xxxiijs. iiijd. — Troughwhen: Percivall 

Read as aforesaid, xiijs. iiijd.-^*m Gressonfield : Thomas Hall 

for a cottage called Dames Hill at the feast aforesaid, ixs. iiijd. whereof 

to be abayted j' iiij** for a close called Dames hill and so remains for 

Gressonfield, viijs. 

At the feast of S^ John Bs^tist. Todholes : John Lunsden, iijs, 

iiijd. — ^John Fargus, iijs. iiijd. — Alexander Hedley, vjs. viijd. — Edward 
Lunsden, vjs. viijd.— S"m xxs. — ...vingburne Sibespourfeild : 

Jenkyn Anderson, vs. ijd. — Robert Anderson, vs. ijd. — Gabriell Ander- 
son, vjs. xd. ob. q^* — Robert Anderson Criple, iijs. vd. q^. — S*m 
xxs. viijd. 

At the feast aforesaide. Paunchford : Thomas Spoore, vjs. viijd. — 
Allen Wanless, vj. viij. — S«m xiijs. iiiid. 

At the feast aforesaid. High Carrick: George Pott, vs. ijd. — 
Robert Witherington, iiijs. viijd. — Henry Pott, iijs, vjd. — Robert Pott, 
xviijd. — Anthony Pott, iijs, vjd. — Thomas Pott, ijs. iiijd. — Ralph Pott, 
ijs. iiijd. — Robert Pott, iijs. \jd. — The said Robert, xviijd. — S*m 
xxviijs. 

At the feast aforesaid. Brenshawe : Thomas Hall, iijs. iiijd. — WiSm 
Hall, iijs. iiijd. — S*m vjs. viijd. 

At the feast aforesaid. Dudleys : Thomas Hall, iijs. iiijd. — Pearce 
Hall, iijs. iiijd. — S'm vjs. viijd. — Otterborne : John Hall, iijti. 

vjs. viijd. — S*m West Otterborne : — John Hall as aforesaid, 

xls. — S'm. 

At the feast aforesaid. Black Hatherwick : Wiflm Browne, ijs. 
vjd. — Allen Browne, ijs. \jd. — Stephen Browne, ijs. vjd. — Anthony 
Browne Junior, ijs, \jd. — Jane Hedley ate Hall, vs. — Anthony Browne 
sen. iiijs. vd. ofe. — Giles Browne, xiijd. ofe.— John Browne, of y* Bastall, 
xxd. — John Browne of Hatherwick, iijs. ixd. — Cuthbt Browne sen. 
xxijd. ob. — Thomas Browne junior, iiijs. iiijd. ofe. — Cuthbert Browne, 
vjs. viijd. — S*m xls. 

At the feast aforesaid. Davishields : John Anderson, viijd. — Ed- 
ward Anderson, xijd. — Jenkin Anderson, iiijd. — S*m ijs. — Wool- 
LA WE : Thomas Coxson at the feast aforesd, ijs. iijd. — George Coxson, 
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ijs. iijd. — Sin iiijs. yjd. — Linterne Heugh : — Barthot Pott as afore- 
said, xxd* — Thomas Pott, xxd. — Andrewe Pott, xxd. — S*m vs. — 
Kniohtside : WiSm Hall at the feast aforescl, ijs. vjd. — The said WiJ- 
liam, xviijd. — Edward Hall, yjd. — Andrewe Hall, yjd. — Robert Hall, 
yjd. — S*m vs. yjd. West Horsley : Wittm Hall at the feast afore- 
said, iijs. iiijd. S^ra.^— Langsheth ais Langsuaues : — ^Wilim Hedley at 
the feast aforesaid, ijs. yjd. — ^Anthony Hedley, ijs. vjd.— John Hedley, ijs. 
yjd. — Anthony Hedley, xvd.— Ralphe Hedley, xvd. — S*m xs. — 
Lowe Carrick : Arch: Read of Dunshields at the feast aforesaid, iiijs. 
— S*m . — ^The Hill ats Caresletfield : Roger Widrington esq^ 

at the feast aforesaid, xvd. — Barthot Pott, iijs. ixd. — Robert Pott, ixs. 
vijd. — S*m xiiijs« vijd. — Coxenfield ats Sempfield ats Cleugh- 
BRE Y : Barthot Pott, xxd. — Arch : Pott, xxd. — Anthony Dun, xxd. — 
S*m vs.— Hernehouse : Pearce Pott, ijs. yjd. — Robert Pott, xvs. 
— Clement Pott, xvd. — S*m vs. — Smartside : George Cley, Henry 
Jones, John Read « Robte Hall at the feast aforesaid, iiijs. vjd. — S'm 
* * • Kelley and Burneuope : Thomas Hedley at the feast 
aforesaid, xvijd. ofe. — John Hedley, xvijd. — John Read, ijs. xd. — S*m 
vs. ixd.— Yatesfield : Thomas Hall at the feast aforesaid, vs. — 
Clement Paules, ijs.— Allen Paules, xijd. — S'm viijs.— Elsden : 

Pearse Hall at the feast aforesaid, ijs. — Michaell Hall, vs. ijd. — Jasp 
Hall, ijs. xd.— Thomas Elsden, iijs. iiijd.— WiSm Hall, viijs. — The said 
Wittm for the High field house, ijs. — ^Thomas Hall, xd. — Michaell 
Hall infant, xxijd. — John Hall, xd. — ^Wiflm Hall, xviijd. — S*m 
xxxiijs. iiijd.— Wittm Hall for the Toll of Elsden vt supra, iijs, iiijd. — 
Hollydod ats Hollidod belonging to the Dene house: Clement, 
Robert ^ Pearse Pott at the feast aforesaid, iijs. iiijd. — S*m . — 

Heardlaw : Gabriell Pott at the feast aforesaid, vjs. jd.«~Clement 
Pott, vjs. jd. ob. — Wittm Hedley, yjs. jd. ob. — S*m xviijs. iiijd. — 
EvixTONs . Barthot Fletcher at the feast aforesaid, vijs. xjd. — George 
Thurleway, ijs. iiijd. — George Fletcher, ijs. — Wittm Fletcher, xd. — 
Thomas Fletcher, xjd. — George Fletcher sen. vijs. — Thomas Fletcher 
of Dyck, iijs. iiijd. — S*m xxiiijs. iiijd. — Evington ais Cleughbrey : 
John Hedley vt supra, vjs viijd.— S*m * * Ashtrees : Humphrie 
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Hedley at the feast aforesaid, ijs. xjd. — ^Edward Hedley, xijd» ot). — 
Witim Hedley, xijd. ote. — Reynold Hall, xd. — S*in vs. xd. 

At the feast of* S^ John Baptist Sciles : Allen Hedley, iiijs. ijd.— 
Perdval Hedley, xvd.— T^ftm. Hedley, vd.^— Thomas Hedley, vd^— 
Duke Hedley, ijs. jd.-^Alexander Hedley, xd.— John Hedley, vd. — 
Edward Hedley, Yd.*^S*in xs,-»Blackborne pcell of the Sciles : 
John Hedley at the feast aforesaid, xd.— John Hedley of Langsheete, 
xd.— Wittm Hedley, xd.«— -Anthony Hedley, xd.— S*in iijs. iiijd. 

HvsRHOTJSE : Thomas Read infant for a tenement % certeine lands 
called Hyerhouse at the feast aforesaid, xs.— Rouohfield : Barthot 
Pott for a pcell of land called Roughfield, iiijs.— Grislbts : Allen 
Wanles % Thomas Wanles for a tenement called Grisleys, xiijs. iiijd.*^ 
Fatreside : Allen Wanles for a pcell of land called faireside, iijs. iiijd. 
whereof to be abayted xxd. because the other xxd. is pte of the 
xs. pd« for Ho11ibume«foote. — Holliburne-foote : — Grabriell Ander- 
son for a pcell of ground in Holliburn-foote, xs^ — S*m :— Somee- 
caoFTE in Davyshields : Edward Anderson for a pcell of a peece of 
ground called Somercrofte, xijd. — Jenkin Anderson for another pcell 
of the said land, iiijd. — S'm xy)d.— Lifle Rtdek : John Hedley, 
infant eta! 8 anno^ for lands in Litle Ryden, iiijs.— Causeclossb : 
Wifim Charleton for a pcell of land called Causeclose, iiijs.*^S^ 
Storiesfield : Thomas Wanles for certeine lands called StcMiesfidd, 
ijs.— Ralphe Wanles, ijs. — S"m iiijs.— Westwoodburke in Cor- 
senside peishe : Thomas Foster, xijd. — Rhenold Hall, xijd. — ^Perdvall 
Foster, ixd. — John Foster, lijd.^— S'm iijs. — Reedshedd somer pasture. 
Batenhope % CoMESDON 1)8. w^^ is divided as foUoweth :— Archibald 
Read, Matthew Read, Robert Read, Edward Read, irjd. ; George Read, 
Thomas Read, iijd« ; Thomas Read, John Read, Archbald Read, Cle- 
ment Read, Archibald Read, Archbald Read jun', ^. ; Tho : Read ais 
Rapleston, yjd. } Tho: Read y* sonne of Jo : Read, igd.: John Read, jmi% 
ijd. ; Humphrie Read, ijd.— The Whitlee « Reedshawe, xijd. This to 
be divided according to the ijs. abovesaid. — Lunsdeh somer pasture. 
The rent in all is, vs. viz. : — Percivall Read, ijd. otw ; More, vd. : Grabddil 
Read, ijd. ob. ; Archbald Read, ^. ob. ^ Nicholas Read, i^d* ob. ; 
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jClement Read, ijd. ob, ; Roger Read % Wittm Read, ijd. ob. ; Robert 
Read, xd. ; Peeter Read, xd. ; George Read, vd. ; Robert Read, jun. 
vd. \ Peeter Read % Thomas Read, xd. — ^Rameshope som pasture. 
The rent in all is, vs. viz. : — John Foster, xxd. ; Barthot Foster, xxd. ; 
S". John Foster, xd. j S". Henry Witherington % Richard Foster, xd. 
— Spithope ^ BuRNiEs: The rent in all is, vijs.,viz. : — ^Tho: Hall 
of Hauacres, ijd. i jd. ; Jasp Hall, ijd. ^ jd. ; John Hall, ijd. ^ jd. ; 
£dw : ^ Humphrie Hall, iijd. ob. ; Ralphe Hall of Fameclughe % 
his 4 brethren, vijd. ; Roger Hall of Munckridge, vijd.; Anthonye 
Errington of Denton % Roger Hall, iijd. ob. ; Clement Hall, Roger 
Hall, John Hall, James Hall, Peeter Hall, ijs. iiijd. ; whereof Anthony 
Hall, Robert Hall, William Hall, John Hall, have ^ pte viz. : John 
Hall. the halfe and the rest the other halfe; Edward Hall of Yerd* 
hope, ^ pte ; Clement Hall, ^ pte ; Randall Fenwick gent, j pte ; 
Ralphe Hall, William Hall, John Hall, ^ pte of w'^ John hath solde his 
pte to Clement Hall ; Michaell Hall of Elsden, vijd. ; Jasp Hall of Ry- 
leys, vijd. ; John Hall of Flatts, iijd. ob. ; Tho : Hall of the same, iijd. 
ob. ; Wittm HaU, Nichot Hall, Anthony HaU, Oswald Hall, vijd. ; 
Robert Hall, xiiijd. ; Gabriell Hall, xiiijd, ; Cottenshope som pasture. 
The rent in all, xs. For Cottenshope head, iijs iiijd. ; viz. : — Thomas 
Hall, ijd. ob. ; Edward Hall, ijd. ob. ; Edward Spore, xd ; Archibald 
Spore, ^ pt of xd. ; George Spore « John Spore, i of xd. ; Thomas 
Spore ^ Dandy Spore, theise two have halfe i of xd. * of the other halfe 
Archibald is to have halfe % George % John halfe ; Henry Spore, vd. ; 
Robert Spore, vd.; Wi»m Hall ^ John Hall, ijd. ob. j Wiflm Hall, 
Percivall Hall, Ralphe Hall, John Hall, Henry Hall, ijd. ob.-— Cottens- 
hope MIDDLE Q*TEE iijs. iiijd* viz. : — Gabriell Hall of Attercops, 
xvjd. ; Wifim HaU, Robte Hall, Edw: Hall, John Hall, ijd. ob. ; Wifim 
Hall, ijd. ob- ; Oswald Hall, Edw: Hall, Andr. Hall, Robert HaU, vd. ; 
Edw : HaU, Roger HaU, Wiflm HaU, Giles HaU, George HaU, xiijd.— 
Cottenshope Nether q*ter ats Hollingburne foote, iijs. iiijd. viz. :— 
Gabriell HaU, xiijd. ob. ; Roger Witherington Esq^ vjd. ob. ; Roger 
Witherington, vd ; Roger Witherington, vd. j Wiflm HaU% GUes HaU 
of Yerdhope, iijd. ijd. ; Wiflm HaU, of Knightside, iijd. ijd. ; Roger 
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Widdrington esquier, iijd. ^ jd. — Akenside soS pasture. The rent in 
all, vjs^. iiijd. divided in 4 q*ters: — 1. The first q*ter called Akenside^ 
Mj. Roger Witherington, xixd. ; 2. The Cragge shields, Henry Pott, 
vijd. clb. i ob. ; Gabriell Hall, iiijd. ; Thomas Pott % Ralphe Pott of 
Righead, vd. ofe. ; M'. Roger Witherington, ijd. want J of ofe. ; 3. The 
Bentes, George Pott, yjd. f of ofc. ; M'. Roger Witherington, iijd. ob. 
J ob. } 4. The Seaven Sykes, Percivall Pott, iijd. ; M'. Roger Wither- 
ington, iijd. } Robert Pott * Ralphe Pott, iijd. ; Gabriell Pott % Anthony 
Pott, jd. ob. } Gabriell Pott junio', jd. ob. ; Tho : Pott of the Cragge, 
Gregory Pott, Clement Pott, George Pott, iijd. ; The said Clem, for p 
^chase, iijd. ; All the saide pties, jd. — Earlstde som pasture, The 
rent in all, xs. viz. : — Witim Hall of HaSakers, John Hall, Edw : Hall, 

the J pt of viijd. ; Witim Hall % Hall sons of George, i of i of 

viijd. ; Witim Hall sonne of Tho : j of J of viijd.* ; Witim Hall of 
Hauacres by purchase, J pte of viijd, ; Percivall Hall of Elsden, viijd. j 
Gabriell Hall, ^ Michaell Hall, viijd. ; Percivall Hall, xxd. ; Ralphe 
Hall, Anthony Hall, Stephen Hall, Ralphe Hall of Earleside, viijd. 
whereof the first 3 have sold their pte to Witim Hall of Hauacres j 
Peter HaU, Lyonell Hall, Tho : Hall, iiijd. ; Nicholas HaU, Robert 
Hall, ijd. ; Tho : Hall, ijd. j Witim Hall of Munckridge of the towne 
end, vjd. ; Robert Hall, vjd. ; Robert Hall of Munckridge, ijd. ; Per- 
civall Hall, ijd. ; Roger Hall of Rochester, xd. ; Thomas Hall of 
Rochester, yjd. ; Witim Hall of Fameclugh, ijd. ; John Hall of Hud- 
speth, jd. ; Percivall Hall of Ryding, jd. ; Ralphe Hall of Richester, 
Michaell Hall, John HaU, Mark Hall, Witim HaU % Matthewe HaU, 
ijd. of w*"** the 2 last are to have \ ; M'. Roger Witherington, ob. j 
Witim HaU, ob., Robert HaU, jd , Gabriell HaU, vjd. ob., John HaU 
caUed the Babbe, iijd. q% Jasp HaU the Babbe, iijd. q% Witim HaU 
the Babbe, ^d. ob, % ob more amongst them. — Chetelhope somer 
pasture. The rent is in aU, vs. viz. : —Anthony Browne of Hatherwick, 
vijd. ob. ; Giles Browne, vijd. ob. j John Browne, iijd. ob. q* j Tho : 
Browne, jd. ob. q* ; Witim Browne, ujd. ob. q* j Stephen Browne, iijd. 
ob. q*; AUen Browne, iijd. ob. q*; Anthony Browne, ujd. ob. qs 

* How wdl these border thieves understood vulgar fradkm i 
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Cuthbert Browne, vd. <*. q* ; The said Cuthbert Browne, Thmn : 
Browne and Jo : Browne, iijd. ot^. q^ ; Mark Browne of the Brigge, 
iijd ; Cuthbert his brother, ijd. ob. ; Jenkin Browne^ ijd. ; Anthony 
Browne of the Brigge, iijd. ob. q*.— Catclewghe sofi pasture. The 
rent is in aD, iijs. iiijd: — Thomas Hall of Burdhc^, vjd. « i of 
ijd. ; George Hall of the same, yjd. <¥ i of ijd* ; John HaU, Cle- 
ment Hall, Anthony HaU, vjd, ^ ^ of ijd. } Hio : Read, Jo : Read, 
infantes, xd. } John Hedley, xd. ; Thomas Hedley, vd, — ^Debbwood 
Somering. The rent, iijs : — Midiael Hedley, John Hedley, Thomas 
Hedley, iiijd. ob. ; Rhen<^d Hedley, iiijd. ob. ; Henry Hedley, 
iiijd. ob. ; Thomas Hedley, John Hedley, Wiflm Hedley, iiijd. ob. ; 
Thomas Hedley of Netherhouses, ixd. } Wittm. Hedley infant, iiijd. ob. ; 
Dandy Hedley, jd. ob. ; Archibald Foster, iijd.~-BLACKBURN£ pcell of 
the Siells. The rent is, xxd. viz. : — Gabriell, Hedley, xd. ; Edward 
Hedley, xd. — Blackburne hauohe som pasture. The rent in all, iijs. 
viz. :^--Thomas Hedley, iiijd* ob. ; John Hedley, iiijd. ob. ; John Read, 
iiijd. ob. ; Hiomas Read, iiijd. ob. ; Humphrie Hedley, iijd. ; Robert 
Hedley, iijd. ; Wittm Headley, iijd. ; John Headley, iijd. ; John Foster, 
iijd. ; Allen Hedley, iijd^ — ^The Roc^en soS pasture. The rent in all 
is, iiijs. viz. : — Bartholmewe Fletcher, viijd. f of ob. ; Greorge Thirle- 
well, ijd. ob. ^ ob ; Thomas Fletcher, jd. ; Wilhn Fletcher, jd. ; Ge<M^ 
Hetcher, ixd. ; litle George Fletcher, ijd. j Tliomas Coxon of Raten- 
rawe, ob. q* ; Math : Coxson, ob. q* ; Greorge Coxson, ob. q* ; Anthony 
Coxson, ob. q* ; John Coxson, iijd. ; Percivall Coxson, jd. ob. ; Robert 
Coxson, jd. ob. ; Archibald Coxson, ijd. ; Tho : Coxson, jd. ; Wiftn 
Coxson, Clement Coxson, John Coxson, jd. ; Edmond Coxson jd. ; 
John Coxson, jd. ; Edmon Coxson of Elsden, iijd. ; John Coxson his 
brother, iijd. ; Thomas Coxson JuniiH*, jd. ; Mathew Coxson, jd. ; 
Robert Coxson, jd. — 

At Martilmas. Harbottlb towne : Andrewe Routherforth, irjs. 
vjd. ob. ; John Swayne, iijs. ijd. ob. ; Thomas Gibson, xviijd. ; The 
said Thomas Gibson, xixd. ; George Trumble, xy)d. ; Ralphe Smyth, 
xiiijd. ; Wi&m Gibson, i^s. ; John Hatherton, ijs. iiijd. ; The foresaid 
Wittm Gibson, ijs. ; Greorge Carre, xs. iiijd. q^ ; Thomas Gibson junior. 
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xxijd. otJ. q* J Alexander Routherforth, ijs. vd. ofe. ; The said Alex- 

ander, ijs. vijd, ; Lawrence xvijd. ; Mabell Browne, vd, ; 

Robert Swayne, ijs. ; Henry Browne, iijs. ijd. ofe. ; The foresaid Robert 
Swayne, ijs. iiijd. ofe. ; George Swayne, xvd. j Robert Browne, xixd. ; 
Anne Smyth, iijs. ijd. ofe. ; Alice Wabye, ijs. ; John Wabye, xxjd. j 
Henry Browne, ijs. viijd. ; The said Henry Browne, xiiijd. j S*m. 
liiijs. ijd. — ^SoppETHAUGHE : The saide Tenants of Harbottle for pcell 
of Soppothaughe somer pasture, iijs. iiijd. 
Fee farmes. Harbottle Cbaggs : Percivall Pott for the ground 

called Harbottle Cragge, at the feast of S^ Luke the Evangelist, iijs. 

• • • • I 
mjd. 

At the feast of St. Michaell Tharchangell. Rochester: Ralphe 
Hall of Rochester for 2 pts of a messuage in Rochester, vs. ; Michaell 
Hall for the like, iijs. ijd. ; Roger Hall for the like, xxs. S^ 
xxviijs. ijd. — Nether Rochester : Thomas Hall of Neather-Rochester 

for the like, ijs. vjd. ; Robert Hall, ijs. vjd. j S*m — Burdhope 

Cragg : Edward Anderson for a pte of a messuage there, ijs. viijd. ; 
Thomas Anderson for the like, vs. iiijd. ; Robert Anderson for the like, 
vs. iiijd. J S*m xiijs. iiijd. — Over Rochester : Robert Hall sonne 

of Thomas Hall for 2 pts of a messuage there, vjs. Filhaupe : Wil- 
liam Wanles for the somerings or highland grounds in Filhoupe, xijd : 
Durtrees : for a tenement in Durtrees, xiijs. iiijd. ; Morerigg : for 
lands in Morerigg, iijs. iijd. ; Storiesfield : Storiesfield, ijs. ; Toft- 
BURNE : Somlands in Toflbume, xiijd. ; Rawe : Certen lands in the 
Rawe, xs. ; Eardhope : Lands in Eardhope, xd. ; In all, xxxjs. vjd. ; 

S*m — Bridhope: Thomas Hall for 2 pts of a messuage there, 

vs. ; George Hall for the like, vs. ; S*m — ^The Rawe : Witim 

Wanles, yjs. viijd.; S*m — Yerdhope: Edward Hall for 2 ptS 

of a tenement there, iijs. iiijd. ; The same for 2 pts of xixd. ofe q' land 

in Cottenshope, xixd. ofe q* ; S*m iiijs. xjd. ofe q*. — Woodhaughe 

ats Woodhall : Giles Hall, xijs. ; George Hall, viijs. ; S'm xxs. 

Bellsheele: Anthony Anderson, ^js. viijd. S*m — Yerdhope: 

Percivall Pott, xd. ; Thomas Pott, xd. ; Wifltn Pott, xd. ; S'm 

ijs. vjd. — The Rawe : Percivall Pott, iiijd. viijd.- j Clement Bewick, 
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xjs. viijd. ; Michaell Pott, vijs. ; S^m ;xxiijs. iiijd.— Morerigg : 

Thomas Hall, viijd. ; Andre we Wanles, xvd. ; Thomas Wanles, ^d. ; 
Clement Wanles, iiijd. ; S'm ijs. ixd. West Durtrees : Andrew 

Wanles, vjs. viijd. ; Thomas Wanles, ^s. viijd. ; S'm xiijs. iiijd. 

— ^I^OFTBURNE * ToFTHousE ! Allan Wanles % Tho : Wanles, ixd. ; 
John Wanles, iiijd. ; Thomas Hall, iiijd, ob. ; Clement Wanles, iiijd. ; 
Wittm Wanles, jd. ofe. ; Thomas Wanles, iiijd. ; S'm ijs. iijd. — 

Greencroft : John Hall of Otterburne for lands called Greencroft, iijs. 

iiijd. ; S^ 

At Whitsontide % Martilmas : Lease lands in Harbottle. Wifim 
Wanles for one tenement % two ptes of Stewartsheels as it is divided by 
years, Ixvjs. viijd. ; The same for the third pte of Erlingbome % Comes- 
merebanck in fillup, Ix^s. viijd. ; Roger Hall % Ralphe Hall for the 
third pte of Rochester, iiijli. ; Edmond Hall for the third pte of Yerd- 
hope, xxs. ; Giles Hall % George Hall for the third pte of Woodhall, 
xls. ; Thomas Wanles « Andrew Wanles for the thirde pte of West 
Durtrees, liijs. iiijd. ; The same for the thirde pte of Morerigg, v)s. ; 
John Hall % Wittm Wanles for the thirde pte of Toftbume, xls. ; Ga- 
briell Pott, Wifitn Hedley, % Clement Pott for the thirde pte of Herd- 
lawe ; xls. j M'. Roger Witherington for the thirde pte of Burdhope» 
Burdhope Cragg ^ Bell sheele, cs. — S'm xxv. ti. xijs. viijd. 

XX t I. d. 

The total of this Rental is iiij y^ xvij v q^ 

For the Rent of Cottenshope \ ^ ^ ^ 

as it shall be then. .j 

Edm: Sawter. 



M*. 8. d. 

Rents of Assize of freeholders iiij: xi : vj 

L f. d. 

The Auntient rent of the i , 

Tenants at wUl } *^J '' ^'""^ '' ' 

L 8. d. 

Leased Lands • xxr : xij : viij 
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XLX 1 lIvAn Inquiry into the State of Literature and the Arts among 

the ancient Tuscans, by J. Mac Gregor, Esq. 



In the spirit of conjectural history, it has been a supposition of late, 
cherished by some among the learned and curious, that the noble piles, 
whose ruins remain at Paestum, as well as the various existing monu- 
ments of the arts of antient Etruria, have been the product of science 
and improvement, not derived from Greece or the East, but the native 
growth of Italy j or, however, that, whether Italy received the arts 
from the lofty plains of Tartary, or from the submerged Atlantic con- 
tinent, she had them before Greece, and at least assisted the Eastern 
nations in communicating them to that country. 

This opinion, which appears to have originated with the Abbe Perron, 
and to have been widely propagated by the pen of the philosophic 
Bailli, is not, so far as I have been able to trace it, founded upon his- 
torical records ; but as it has been very generaUy adopted, and not yet 
formally refuted, I have ventured to consider an historical discussion 
of the question respecting the remote civilization of the ancient Tuscans, 
a subject worthy of your attention on the present occasion. 

With regard to the origin of this people^ Herodotus informs us,* that 
they were a colony from Lydia, who emigrated under the conduct of 
Tyrrhenus, son of Atys, King of Lydia, about B. C. 700. " Almost all 
the writers of antiquity,'' says Mr. Dunlop,t " though varying in par- 
ticulars, have followed, in general, the tradition of Herodotus concern- 
ing the descent of the Etruscans. Cicero, Strabo, Velleius Paterculus, 
Seneca, Pliny, Plutarch, Servius, and Catullus, all affirm that they came 
from Lydia. The account of the departure of the colony by Herodotus 
is exceedingly plausible, and its truth appears to be corroborated, if not 

* Lib. L c 7. t Hut, Roman lAUraturCf yol, L p. 6-7- 
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confirmed, by certain resemblances in the language, religion, and pas- 
times of the Lydians, and of the ancient Etruscans. The manners, 
too, and customs of the Lydians, did not difier essentially from those 
of the Greeks ; and the Princes of Lydia, like the Sovereigns of Persia, 
being accustomed to employ Phoenician or Eg3rptian sailors, the colony 
of Lydians which settled in Italy, might thus contain a mixture of such 
people, and present those appearances which have led some Antiquaries 
to consider the Etruscans as Phoenicians or Eg3^tians, while others have 
regarded them as Greeks.*' 

The writers of the Ancient Universal History have exerted their 
usual diligence upon this subject "Italy,** say they, "in ancient 
times, was parceled out into many petty states. In after ages, when 
the Gauls settled in the western, and the Greeks in the eastern pro- 
vinces, it was divided into three great parts, Gallia Cisalpina, Italy 
properly so called, and Magna Grecia. Italy comprehended Etruria, 
Umbria, Sabinium, Latium, Piscenum, the countries of the Vestini, 
Marrucini, Peligni, Marsi, Frentani, Samnites, Hirpini, Campani, and 
Piscentini. Etruria was divided into twelve tribes, each of which had 
their peculiar city whence they borrowed their names. The modem 
names of these cities are Bolsena, Chiusi, Perugia, Cortona, Arezzo, 
Civita, Castellana, Volterra, Grosseto, and Cervetero; Veii, Cera, 
and Tarquinii being in ruins. They had twelve other cities on the 
coast, and twelve or thirteen inland. The Etrurians were also called 
Tuscans, and by the Greeks Tyrrhenians ; both Greek and Latin 
authors bring them from Lydia. When they arrived in Italy they took 
possession of the country of the Umbrians, whom they drove out. It 
lay between the Adriatic Sea and the Appenines; they possessed 
themselves afterwards of the territories of Nola and Capua, and of al- 
most all the sea coast which from thenl took the name of Tyrrhenian. 
These countries they held until the invasion of the Gauls, by whom 
they were driven from the coast of the Hadriatic, and from Campania 
by the Latins, by which they were confined to the small territory which 
lies between the Macra and the Tiber, and is called by all the an- 
dents,' Hetruria.*** 

• Vol.xL 
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Another learned writer informs us, that the first inhabitants of Italy 
appear to have been lUyrians or Thracians, Cantabriansi Celts, Pelas- 
gians, and Etrurians, " The Celts,'* he adds, " may be imagined to 
have emigrated from Asia after the Iberians, and before the Thracians 
and Pelasgians, settling principally in Gaul, and spreading partly into 
Italy, under the name of Ausonians and Umbrians. The Etrurians and 
Umbrians were originally a branch of the Celts from Rhastia, as is 
shown by the similarity of the names of places as well as by remains of 
Tuscan art found in that part of the Tyrol ; they are supposed to have 
entered Italy by Trent, about the year 1000, B. C,, and to have after- 
wards improved their taste and workmanship, under Demaratus, of 
Corinth, who settled in Etruria, 663 B, C/** 

Hitherto, our authorities, and they are ample, are unanimously against 
the notion of the Etrurians being aborigines of Italy, although the 
learned author of the article alluded to in the Quarterh/ Review, differs 
from Herodotus in regard to their foreign derivation. But, besides 
this copious attestation, there are difficulties of another nature to be 
surmounted by those who contend for their being " men of the soil j** 
they will have to fix the original locality of most of the numerous savage 
tribes who formerly occupied Italy, and who, from various causes inci- 
dent to such a condition of life, were frequently compelled to change 
their abode. 

Pliny, for instance, mentions that old Latium was successively occu- 
pied by the Aborigines, Pelasgi, Arcadians, Sicilians, Aruncanes, and 
Rutilians — that the Ligurians changed their seats tfiirty times — that 
Etruria often changed its name, and was successively occupied by the 
Umbrians, Pelasgians, and Lydians.t The same author informis us, 
that in Latium, which anciently extended from the Tiber to the Liris, 
fifty-three states have perished without leaving a trace behind ; and, 
that according to the report of Mutianus, the consul, the Pomptine 
Marsh was once a dry plain, in which stood twenty three cities J Amid 

* Quarterly Review, Yol. x. art 12, — Supposed to be by the late Dr. Young, 
f Lib. iiL ch. 5. 
t Idem niedenu 
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these political and natural dislocationsi it seems impossible to fix, in the 
absence of positive history, the chorographical position of unsettled 
tribes whose remote antiquity deprives us of all particular knowledge 
of them. 

The country in which the Lydians ultimately settled was the district 
of Italy proper, now known as the State of Tuscany, which extends 
from the mouth of the Tiber 150 miles westward, confining on the ter- 
ritories of Lucca and Genoa in that direction, with a breadth of nearly 
100 miles inland. In their primitive state, however, they appear not to 
have been confined to the limits which preserve their name. Polybius 
states,* that the Tyrrhenians occupied part of Cisalpine Gaul beyond 
the Po. It would seem that they chiefly inhabited the west of Lom- 
bardy, but their settlements may be traced eastward to the shores of 
the Adriatic. They were dispossessed of their Transpadane territories 
by the Gauls, who vanquished them in the neighbourhood of the Tesino, 
about the year 600 B. C, when they founded Milan in the country of 
the Insubres. 

After this, according to Polybius, they settled in Campania, in the 
country round Capua and Nola called then, the Phlegrcean fields, where 
they gained great fame by their exploits. " Whatever," he adds, " we 
read in history concerning the ancient dynasties and fortunes of 
this people, must all be referred, not to the country which they possess 
at present, but to the plains just mentioned, whose fertiHty and extent 
afibrded them the means of becoming great and powerful. 

Here an historical difficulty occurs. From Herodotus, we learn that 
the Etruscans first settled in Tuscany before the Trojan war. After 
this, from other respectable authors, we find Etruscans in Lombardy 
beyond the Po, who possessed the country from Liguria, at the foot of 
the Western Alps, to the territories of the Veneti at the head of the 
Adriatic. Afterwards, according to Polybius and Livy, we find them 
in Campania Felix (Campi Phlegran), a district situated 150 miles 
south of Etruria proper, or Tuscany, the intervening country being oc- 
cupied by the Latins, the Volsci, and the Ausones. Thus we have a 

• Geru Hist. B. iL ch. 2, 
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northern, middle, and southern Etruria, each at a great distance from 
the other, and whose relative positions Mr. Niebuhr has indicated in 
a map of the ancient nations of Italy, prefixed to the translation of his 
Roman History. Which of the three is the mother country as regards 
Italy, seems still problematical. Livy, however, says (Lib. v. c. 83), 
that the Rhxtii and other Alpine tribes were Etruscans of the plain, 
who retired from the invading Gauls to the Alps. From history, we 
likewise learn, that obscure traditions existed respecting the capture of 
Pisa and the surrounding country, from the Umbri, by the Tyrrhenians, 
and this line of conquest seems to be pointed out by Pliny (iii. 8), 
who says, that the Umbri, the most ancient nation in Italy, were dis- 
possessed by the Pelasgi ; a term which will here appropriately apply 
to the Lydian emigrants, and the circumstance is corroborated by 
Dionysius and Strabo, who state, that the Tuscans acquired by con- 
quest Falerii, GroviscsB, Alsium, Fescennium, and Satumia. Further, 
as the account of Herodotus, respecting the Lydian migration, was uni- 
versally received in the time of Livy, and as he enumerates eight 
Etruscan states (lib. xxviii. c. 45), who spontaneously forwarded the 
armaments of Scipio, all within the kingdom of Tuscany, it seems pro- 
bable, that this kingdom was the original Etruria. If, on the contrary, 
they were a Celtic tribe, as supposed by the writer alluded to in the 
Quarterly Review^ the probability would go in favour of Cisalpine Gaul. 
How they came to form important establishments in Campania is equally 
uncertain. Dionysius (lib. i. c. 25-29) says, that by Tyrrhenia, the 
Greeks understood all the western coast of Italy, from the Bay of 
Naples to beyond the Amo, thus including the cantons between the 
Vultumus and the Tiber. 

Velleius Paterculus informs us (lib. i. c. 7)> that Capua and Nola 
were founded forty-eight years before Rome, by the Etruscans, who 
appear, from Strabo, to have also possessed twelve cities in this quarter. 
Again, Livy states (lib. iv. c. S7)> that they were defeated by the 
Samnites at Vultumum or Capua, in the year of the city 318, so that 
they must have possessed this district 366 years. After this date, the 
Campanian Tuscans disappear. From the Roman history, however, it 
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is evident, that neither the northern nor the southern Etruscans were 
the people with whom the early Romans contended for such a length 
of time J and from whom they are said to have borrowed many ponti- 
fical and miUtary institutions ; for they had no communication with 
states at a distance from^ the sphere of their military operations. Nor 
are the southern Etruscans to be identified with the northern horde, 
who were dislodged by the Gauls in the reign of Ancus Martins, for 
the former are noticed as seated in Campania 154 years before the in- 
vasion of the Gauls. The question of the primitive seat of the Etrus- 
cans in Italy, appears^ upon the whole, to be one of difficulty. The 
tenour of ancient history seems to favour the claim of Tuscany to this 
distinction, and that the others were colonies from thence ; the southern, 
in all probabiUty, having gone by sea. But I am not satisfied, that 
these ever attained to that degree of political power and skill in the 
arts which Polybius supposes ; for the Greeks, who settled in this country 
in the eighth century B. €•, were then prosperous and powerful. Nor 
do I think those specimens of art which have been found in this district 
an argument in favour of his opinion, because they were not necessarily 
manufactured on the spot. Besides, Polybius, who evinces such pene- 
tration as an historian of his own times, is to be read with caution, in 
regard to matters of remote antiquity, which he despised as fabulous. 
Leaving this intricacy, I proceed to a few observations on the state of 
their Literature. 

On this head, Mr. Dunlop observes, from Lanzi, the most correct 
writer on the subject, that whatever may have been their descent, their 
religion, learning, language, and arts, must be referred to a Greek 
origin, and not to the Egj^tians, as Gori and Caylus supposed. The 
period of Etruscan perfection in the arts, and the formation of those 
vases which we now admire, was posterior, he maintains, to the subju- 
gation of Etruria by the Romans, and, at a time when an intercourse 
with Greece had rendered the Etruscans familiar with models of Gre- 
cian perfection. As to the language, he does not, indeed, deny, that 
all languages came originally from the East, and that many Greek 
words sprang from Hebrew roots ; but there are in the Etruscan tongue. 
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he asserts, such clear traces of Hellenism, or ancient Greek, particu- 
larly in the names [of Gods and heroes, that it is impossible to ascribe 
its origin to any other source. In particular, he attempts to show, 
from the ** inscriptions on the Eugubian Tables, that the Etruscan 
language was the .^k)lic Greek, since it has neither the monosyllables 
characteristic of northern tongues, nor the affixes and suffixes peculiar 
to oriental dialects.* 

The diffiision of the language and arts of Greece may be naturally 
attributed to the numerous colonies, chiefly of Achaeans of Peloponne- 
sus, and of Dorians, who settled in Italy, about the commencement of 
the Roman aera. Mr. Mitford, in his History qfGreece;\ informs us, 
that the Ligurians were supposed a colony from Greece ; and that Pisa 
and Cerae, in Tuscany, Formiae, Antium, Aricia, ^rdea, Tibur, and 
Proeneste, in Latium, and even Rome itself, were held to be Grecian 
towns. He observes, further, that " a colony of later date, and con- 
cerning which testimony is more ample and more precise, may have 
carried science and the arts into Tuscany, in a state of at least as much 
advancement as they seem ever to have attained there. It was led by 
Demaratus, of Corinth, upon occasion of the revolution of that city, 
through which the democratical party under Cypselus, became masters 
of the government, when the oligarchical chiefs, and particularly the 
family of the Bacchiads, of which Demaratus is said to have been one, 
found it necessary to seek settlements elsewhere. Demaratus found 
in Tarquinii, the principal city of Tuscany, a safe and honourable re- 
treat for himself and dependents. He married a lady of high rank 
there, and died in the peaceable possession of wealth, then esteemed 
extraordinary. His son, Tarquinius Priscus, became King of Rome, 
by election of the Roman people. "The concurrence of testimonies," 
says Mr. Mitford, " both Greek and Roman, to these facts of so early an 
age, seems to go far towards proving one of two things ; either that 
the Tuscans, and it might be added, the Romans, esteemed the Co- 
rinthians a kindred people, or that they found them a people superior 
to themselves in arts and general knowledge." 

• Hut of Roman LUerature, v. i. pp. 16, 16, 17. t Vol ii. p. 277-8. 
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The writer of the article in the QuMrterhf Review^ alluded to above, 
says> that *' the Latin is evidently derived from the Celtic, mixed with 
Greek, because Rome, from its situation, would naturally receive much 
of the language of these various nations, and much of Greek from the 
south of iteXy. Its character as a derivative language may be observed 
in the adoption of insulated terms, independently of the simpler words 
from which they are deduced/' It thus appears, that the Greeks were 
a more influential people in Italy in the first age of Rome, than the 
Etrurians, and their language more prevalent than the Tuscan. Some 
imagine from the resemblance of the Etruscan letters to the Phoenician, 
and from the latter people having established factories round the coast 
of Italy in remote .times, that the former were indebted to them for 
their alphabet, and the arts which they practised. But, Bochart ex- 
presses his belief, that the Etruscan arts were derived from Greece, 
and denies that there is any resemblance in the languages of Etruria 
and Phoenicia.* 

The poverty of the Etruscan Literature is more particularly disclosed 
by the nature of their books, most of which were extant, and well 
known at Rome towards the close of the republic, and appear to have 
been of the most frivolous description. Cicero, and other Latin writers, 
who have the Greek authors perpetually in their mouths, scarcely al- 
lude to any except treatises on augury and divination ; and the only 
titles of their books, recorded by Roman writers, are the Ubri Fatales^ 
lAbti Harusptcime^ Sacra AcheronHa^ Fulgurates et RUuales Libru It 
is said, indeed, that the Etruscans cultivated a certain species erf poetry, 
sung or declaimed during the pomp of sacrifices, or celebration of mar- 
riages. It is evident, however, that these Etruscan songs or hymns 
were of the very rudest description, and probably were never reduced 
into writing. Lavy's account of their dramatic performances (lib. viii. 
sec. 2) shows that they did not excel the Greeks in the days of Thespis. 
Censorinus informs us, on the authority of Varro, that they had their 
chroniclers and historians. " In Tuscis Historiis quae octavo, eorum 
seculo scripta sunt.** But this eighth century of the Etruscans, accord- 

* Ge9graph%a Sacra (De ColonnB, lib. L) 
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log to the chronology followed by Lanzi, would be as late as the sixth 
century of Rome ; and, besides, it is evident from the context, that 
those pretended histories, were, in fact, mere registers of the founda- 
tions of cities, and the births and deaths of individuals. The celebrated 
Eugubian Tables (so called from having been dug up at Eugubium or 
Gubbio, a city of ancient Umbria A. D. 1444,) are no longer an argu- 
ment for a very ancient knowledge of writing among the Etruscans. 
Five out of the seven are in the old Etruscan character, the others in 
modern Roman letters ; notwithstanding which. Father Gori considers 
them all of equal antiquity, and to have been composed two generations 
before the Trojan war. It has been ascertained, however, that those 
in the Etruscan character were written towards the close of the sixth 
century of Rome, only a little before the others, in Latin, were com- 
posed. In support of this point, it may not be amiss to observe, that 
Mr. Swinton has proved, in a dissertation printed at Oxford, in 1746 
{De pris. Roman. Liter. J, that the Etruscan letters were used in Rome 
and in Latium posterior to the year of the city 245. The Eugubian 
Tables, in both languages, consist solely of ordinances for the perform- 
ance of sacred rites, and religious ceremonies. 

. Another argument, against the opinion that the Etruscans were a lite- 
rary people, is derived from the extreme ignorance of the Romans, in 
letters, during the first five centuries of their history. Dionysius Hali- 
camassus* informs us that the Romans, Latins, and all the neighbour- 
ing nations wrote on tablets o£ wood before the reign of Ancus Martins ; 
and that the Greek characters were the first used by the Latins. He 
observes further, that the treaty between Tarquin the Proud and the 
Gabii was written in Latin words, but with Greek characters, on a 
wooden shield, covered with the skin of the ox that had been sacrificed 
on the occasion. 

Pliny mentions,t that from ignorance of letters, the supreme officer 
among the Romans was ordered, by an ancient law, to mark the num- 
ber of years by driving a nail into the Temple of Minerva ; and that 
the same method of noting time was used by the Volscians, who fixed 

* AfUiquU. Roman, lib. i. c. 35. f NaU Hisi. lib. yii. c, 60. 
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their nails in the Temple of the Tuscan Goddess, Nortia. In the 
twelve tables, he also informs us, mention is made only of the east and 
west points ; some years afterwards the south was noted ; and the con- 
suls' crier called the hour of noon when he saw the sun between the 
rostra and Grecostasis (the place where foreign ambassadors attended), 
from the door of the Senate-house, and proclaimed the last quarter 
when it was visible between the columna Menia and the jail. This 
could only be done on clear days, and yet there was no other mode 
known until the first Punic war. Marcus Val. Messala, in the year of 
the city 477, introduced an inaccurate sun-dial from Sicily, which was 
used for 99 years, until one more exact was procured by Martins Phi- 
lippus, the Censor. Twenty years afterwards the water-clock was in- 
troduced, by Scipio Nasica* 

The pursuit of letters was neither a native nor predominate taste 
among the Romans, they were naturalized in the soil of Rome by a 
a few assiduous individuals, reared in the schools of Greece. The age 
in which Roman literature commenced was that of Lselius and Africa- 
nus. It is remarkable that there was no historian of Roman literature 
among the Romans themselves; particulars concerning it, as also judg- 
ments on works now lost, are to be collected from Cicero^s writings, 
and th§ works of the latter classics, Plin)r*s Nat. History^ Institutes of 
Quinctilian^ Attic . Nights, 8^. The first historical and chronological 
documents were the Censor* s Tables and Fasti Consulares, which offices 
were not in existence before the expulsion of the kings. These are, 
probably,' what Livy alludes to (lib iv. c. 20), where he says, ** there 
were very ancient books of the magistrates written on linen, and de- 
posited in the temple of Moneta, and often cited as authority by Li- 
cinius Macer. 

The early Roman authors were mere translators from the Greek. 
Fabius Pictor, the most ancient Roman historian, is said by Dionysius 
to have written in Greek. The next historians were Ennius and Cato 
the Censor. Pliny informs us,* that Theopompus was the first who 
wrote an account of Rome, in which he mentioned only that it was taken 

* Lib. ill. c. 5. 
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by the Gauls. Next to him was Clitarchus, who only mentioned an 
embassy to Alexander the Great. After him Theophrastus wrote a 
book of Roman history, which he sent to Nicodorus, archon of Athens, 
anno U. C. 460, but the only particular which Pliny knew of this work 
was, that it mentioned that Circeii, which was an island in Homer's 
time, was eight stadii.in circumference. 

Mr. Niebuhr, in the first volume of his Roman History j as translated 
by Mr. Walter, asserts that ** the profane sciences of Etruria, medicine, 
natural philosophy, and astronomy, together with their numerals, which 
were afterwards adopted by the Romans, were native and unborrowed, 
or introduced from the north, the abode of the Gods.* That their 
alphabet came directly to them, and not through the medium of the 
Greeks ; and that they were acquainted with the art of writing from 
the most remote times.t That the Literature of the Etruscans was not 
refined by the Grecians.? That they had ancient historical works among 
them, with which Cato, the elder, and Varro were acquainted, and from 
which the Emperor Claudius composed his twenty books of Tyrrhenian 
History.'^S 

I have conjoined these assertions, as the answers will have more force, 
collectively than singly, and as his reasons are purely negative, I shall 
draw what I have to say in reply chiefly from the context of his own 
narrative. Besides, in matters which belong to a period beyond the 
aera of authentic history, positive evidence cannot be expected either 
pro or con. Passing over, therefore, any investigation respecting the 
northern abode of the Gods, as a terra incognita^ we find, in the first 
place, the following observation at p. 129. " The pretenders to philo- 
sophical observation have overlooked the fact, that there exists no in- 
stance of a people really savage, who have spontaneously advanced to 
civilization, and, that wherever it has been forced upon them from 
abroad, a physical destruction of the race has been the consequence, as 
in the case of the tribes of New Califomia, and the Hottentots of the 
missions.*' As it is the opinion among philosophers, that savage igno- 
rance resulted from extent of wandering, it follows from this mode of 

« Page 91. t Page 2^90. % Page 90. $ Page 9St, 
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reasoning, that the Etrodcans were either extrinsically enlightened, or 
were the original stock of mankind, supernaturally illumined* But it i& 
mbo contradictory of the express declaration of Salhist and Virgil, that 
the Aborigines of Italy were savages, living in hordes, without laws, or 
agriculture, subsisting by the chase or upon wild fruits. At pp. 88, 89, 
he further observes, '* It is useless to attempt denying, that, however 
peculiar may have been the Etruscan science of architecture, all their 
improvements in statuary were communicated by the Greeks. The 
antique statues, which are still preserved, evince their original rudeness ; 
the Greeks alone were inspired witii the idea of exhibiting the human 
form in life and beauty. A spark of their genius kindled the sen^tive 
^irit of a sensitive people. This is further proved by the Greek my- 
thology, in many of the most splendid Etruscan works of art The 
Tuscans, also, when once enlightened, embodied their own conceptions, 
with a feeling altogether, Grecian. From the use of Grecian mythology 
in the arts, we may infer their intimacy widi the Greek poets. Tlie 
fables of Thebes and Ilium would not have been presented to the eye, 
if the mind of the spectator had not been previously familiarised wirti 
them by poetry. The whole of the west, even Cardiage« was <^ii to 
Grecian literature.** At page 109, "the Greeks, however, diffiised 
their sciences, their literature, and even the civic use of their language, 
far beyond the countries in their immediate vicinity, throughout all 
lUdy" These, to say the least, are extraordinary admissions in the 
face of a declaration that ** the literature of the Etitiscans was not re- 
fined by the Grecian.** 

The expression, that their alphabet came direc^ to them, and not 
through the medium of the Greeks, is obscure, unless it means that it 
was sent by the gods ; but at page 90 he is more explicit. ^ The 
Etruscan alphabet,** he l^ere informs us, ^'was formed like the 
Greek, from that which, among die many originally different Asiatic, 
was universally adopted throughout Europe in a variety of imitations.*^ 
Here also is an admission that the Etruscan and Grreek languages were 
cognate branches of the same stock ; but it would occupy too much 
time to attempt to shew the extent of the obligations of the Etruscans 
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to the Greeks, in rc^^d to their alphabetical characters. Qf the 
nature of their ancient historical books, we have become pretty well 
acquainted from the researches of Mr* Dunlop* Many of these, in 
possession of the Romans, no doubt perished in the copflagration of 
Rome, in the year of the city 229, as stated by Livy j others, probably, 
when it was burnt by the Gauls. Yet, says Mr. Niebuhr, page 83, ** in 
Cato's time the historical monuments, consisting of book^ and of 
ancient monumental inscriptions on stone or brass had neither wholly 
perished nor become unintelligible. Whatever, therefore, is stated 
upon the authority of Cato, deserves the highest attention j aud when 
stated as his positive assertion, the most implicit credit/' The works 
of Cato to which Mr. Niebuhr here refers are, the 2d and 3d books oi 
his Origines which treated of the neighbouring cities of Italy, and per*- 
haps part of the first, which contained a history of the Roman monar- 
chy. But, as only a few fragments of the Origines have come down to 
us, and even these are considered supposititious, where is the use of re- 
ferring us to them or quoting them as authority ? Mr. Niebuhr pro- 
ceeds, *' the Social war and contests in the times of Sylla, destroyed 
the souroes whence Cato drew his materikl& These dreadful devasta- 
tions whidi successively visited every part of Italy, and buried its moet 
ancient cities in ruins, must have annihilated memorials of every de- 
scription. In some districts the population was totally changed. The 
ancient Etruscans perisdied togetb^ with their science and Literature ; 
the nobles, who had led the common cause, fell by the sword ; those 
who deserted it became altogedier Roman. The majority of the popu- 
lation lost all their landed property, and sank into poverty, under fo- 
reign and cruel masters and colonists, whose oppression robbed their' 
degraded descendants of every patriotic recollection, as well as of their 
language and national characteristics. Nor is this the only reason why 
the later and pecuUarly Roman historians are silent respecting tlie early 
Justory of Italy. Tlie nations had become extinct, in whose original 
diversities Italy had formerly enjoyed multiplied varieties of social life ; 
and though the Etruscan and Oscan language continued for a long 
time to be spoken in the secluded districts, the books and memorials 
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were almost generally unintelligiblei or sunk into oblivion, in the time 
of Augustus." It thus appears from his own showing, that forty years 
before the time of Varro, no original materials existed for a history of 
Etruria, and that consequently the only sources of information available 
to later witers were the Origines of Cato. He, indeed, mentions Etrus- 
can annals (Note to p. 22), with which Varro, he says, was acquainted, 
and from which he supposes the Emperor Claudius wrote his Tyrrhe- 
nian history ; but unfortunately he compares these (p. 77) to the Indian 
Puranas, which are acknowledged forgeries. 

So far, I think, Mr. Niebuhr has failed to prove that the literature of 
the Etruscans was indigenous ; that they had carried it to any extent, 
or that their small improvement in it, was not the consequence of their 
intercourse with their Greek neighbours. Instead, therefore, of listen- 
ing to this author, whose work, in the language of his translator, ** is 
mainly formed of hypotheses and conjectures, and who leaves us to con- 
jecture what his conjectures are,*** it will be safer to follow the Latin 
classic writers pointed out by Mr. Mitford, who observes, " upon this 
subject, however, it seems enough for the historian, that neither Cicero, 
with all his partiality for Italy, and all his diligence, and all his means 
of inquiry, nor Horace, with all his desire to gratify his Etruscan 
patron, nor Virgil, nor Livy, nor Pliny, had the least suspicion that 
their fellow-countrymen had any claim to the priority in science and 
art, which it has been proposed by some learned moderns to attribute to 
them.'*t 

A few circumstances now come in course to be mentioned, in order 
to show their political weakness, and rude notions of the arts of civil 
life. 

It is vaguely stated by Niebuhr,t and others, that the Etruscans were 
a great naval power when the Greeks first came among them. Hero- 
dotus, and Thucydides,§ indeed notice a naval engagement between the 
combined fleets of Carthage and Etruria and that of the Phocasans, in 
the first books of their respective histories, as happening in the reign 

♦ Translator's Preface. t ^'^ry rf Greece^ ▼. ii^ p. 291. 

X Roman Hutory, i^ p. 85-6. § Lib. L, c 167. 
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of Cyrus, or Cambyses, and also that the latter with twenty vessels de- 
feated the fleet of their enemies consisting of sixty ships. There must, 
therefore, have been a great inferiority on the side of the latter, either 
in the size of their vessels or in naval skill. It appears, however, from 
Herodotus that the Etruscan vessels in this engagement belonged only 
to the town of Caere, in Tuscany. It appears further, that the Etrurian 
maritime states were then dreaded by the Greeks as piratical, in con- 
sequence of which, as much as from apprehension of the Carthaginians, 
the Phocffians traded in the Tyrrhenian sea in armed vessels. In the 
year of the city 278 Cuma solicited the protection of Hiero, king of 
Syracuse, against them, who destroyed the whole of their ships without 
opposition, the Etruscans attempting to avert this loss only by bribing 
the commanders. Twenty-one years after this, when the Syracusans 
invaded Ilva and Corsica, no T3rrrhenian ships opposed them ; and 
sixty-nine years later still, their coasts were unprotected when plunder- 
ed by Dionysius, the elder. 

No trace of naval power is found among them during the wars of the 
Romans against the towns on the coast, and they possessed no vessel 
during the first Punic war, since the Romans were destitute of them. 
The first quinquereme which fell into their hands, which served as a 
model for the construction of similar vessels, was taken by Appius 
Claudius, in his passage from Messana to Rhegium, after the reduction 
of Etruria. 

In early times the Etruscans seem to have been equally insignificant 
as a military power. If we take for granted, a circumstance, which it 
would be difficult to disprove, namely, that j^neas conducted a colony 
of Trojans into Italy,* we have a strong instance of the military imbe- 

* Strabo and some others maintain that ^neas never left his country, but rebuilt Troy, where he 
reigned, and his posterity after him. Homer, who lived 400 years after the war of Troy, says (H. xx. 
V. 30, &€.), that the Gods destined iBneas to rdgn over the Trojans. Dionysius Halicamassus, how- 
ever, explained this passage, by saying, that Homer meant the Trojans who had gone over to Italy 
with iBneas, and not the actual inhabitants of Troy. Livy, Virg^, and other Latin authors, describe 
the arrival of .£neas as indubitable. The former represents him as having married Lavinia, daughter of 
the king of the LaUns, in whose honour he built Lavinium. That Alba was buflt by his son, Ascanius, 
on the Alban Blount, close to the river Albula, which afterwards changed its name to liber, in 
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oiliQr of th^ Etrurians in the heroic ages^ for livy (lib. i. sec. S) saya, 
that only thirty years after the death of ^neas, neither the £trurians 
nor any of the neighbouring nations durst attempt any thing against 
the Latins. We have the same authority, that Romulus could never 
muster more than 300 horse and 3000 infantry^ a rabble of shepherds 
and vagabonds from various tribes, a lawless horde who chose to settle 
on the Palatine hill, whence they made inroads on the neighbouring 
country, yet the Etrurians were not strong enough to dislodge this 
handful of freebooters \ and as Rome was not surrounded by a stone 
wall until the time of Lucius Tarquinius, it appears they were able to 
maintain themselves without this advantage for the space of 137 years, 
a great proof of the equaUy savage state of their neighbours. Again 
we find tibat Porsenna, King of Etruria, or, according to Niebuhr, only 
king of a tribe, was unable, with the assistance of other states, his neigh- 
bours, to restore Tarquinius Superbus, by force of arms, although in all 
probability the deposed King had a powerful faction within the city 
in his favour. Still later, in the early period of the republic, Livy men- 
tions that the Fabian family alone, consisting of 306 patricians, and 
probably of 3600 vassals and clients, made war, at their own expense, 
against the state of Veii, the most powerful in Etruria. 

The religion of the Etrurians was cruel in the extreme ; they prac- 
tised human sacrifices, which was abhorrent to the spirit of the religion 
of Rome. Their divinities were of the rudest sort. In the days of our 
forefathers, says Pliny,* there were no statues of brass or marble, or of 
foreign workmanship. The temples contained the likenesses of them- 
selves and ancestors, in wax, including only the head and neck, which 

consequence of Hberinus, the 9th in descent from iBneas having been drowned in it ; and that from 
the race of the Alban kings die Romans are descended.. Much evidence has been brought forward 
by Bochart, and Mr. Wood, m his ** Ettay on the Original Genius and Writings of Homer,** to prore 
the schoUiim of Dionynus wrong, but Dr. Gillies, after a carefid exammation of this evidence, thinks 
the matter too doubtful to contradict the popular opinion of the TVojan origb of the Romans.—- 
Even Niebuhr, the professed historian of ancient Italy, leaves this pcnnt, as he does every other of 
intricacy, just where he found it, by declaring it to be ** a native national story on a par with every 
other event of the mythic age. '^-^ Vol. L p. 143. 
< Lib. XXXV. c. 2. 
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were carried in procession at the funerals of particular families, and ar* 
ranged in the sepulchres. It appear^^ however^ that they were gra^ 
dusdly allured by the enticing fictions of the Grecian mythology, for, 
according to livy, the principal Gods of the JVientians removed to 
Rome were, the Pythian Apollo, and Imperial Juno j and the Noven- 
siles which the Sabines brought with them were, Lara, Vesta, Minerva, 
Fercmia, Concord, Faith, Fortune, Chance, and Health, all of Greek 
extraction. 

The priests of Etruria were given to the frivolous pursuit of augury 
chiefly by the Haruspicium, a mode which, among savages, may have 
led to human sacrifices. But there were other methods. " The Etru- 
rians,'* says Mn Niebuhr, " shared the glory of many branches of sooth- 
saying with other nations of Italy, especially the Marsi. The science 
of lightening was their peculiar secret, This, like every other depart? 
ment of divination, was taught in the schools of the priests.*'* " The 
priests taught that they knew, even without experience, by observing 
the signs of the foundation of any state, how many sascula it should 
last, and of what duration each would be.'' There was no oracle as in 
Greece, where the priest might enquire personally of the God, but they 
divined the will of Heaven, by /ofe, made of billets of wood, rudely in- 
scribed, which were drawn by a boy." *^ The Romans borrowed from 
them the art of divination, but the infallible source of this knowlec^e 
seems to have remained as a national property of the Etruscans, from 
the day in which Tages, a subterranean dwarf, rose and instructed them 
in this science."t These passages are important, in as much as they 
show that the Etruscans, in the first age of Rome, were as uncivili:?ed 
as the Scandinavians in the days of Odin. In ingenuity and imagina- 
tion, it is far below the grossest system of northern mythology,, and 
is indicative of a low state, both of civil and moral virtue. 

It is said that the Romans borrowed from the Etruscans, their ponti- 
fical and royal ensigns, the pomp of their triumphs, and their martial 
mu^. On this point, Mr. Niebuhr is more cautious than some oth^ 
writers, accompanying the expression of his belief of these reports by 

* Bom, Hi^. V. I p. 95. f I<L p. 94. 
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the qualifying phrases, '* it can not be doubted^*' *^ according to well-known 
tradition j*^* instead of leaving them to take their chance with the reader 
for being grounded on authority. We do read, however, upon good 
authority, that before the capture of the Greek city, Tarentum, in the 
two hundred and ninety-first year of Rome, the Romans exhibited in 
their triumphs only the broken arms of the Samnites, the empty cars of 
the Gauls, and herds of cattle, and, that upon such occasions, their 
Generals, among whom was the great Camillus, practised the savage 
custom of painting their bodies red.t In those days too, trophies were 
hung outside the door. 

There is nothing, surely, in all this indicative of refinement. Besides, 
as Sallust mentions,^ that the Romauu borrowed from their allies, and 
even their enemies, whatever they thought useful, it will be difficult to 
apportion the extent of their obligations to any one people, and it will 
also prove, that few as the wants of a rude people are, the Etruscans 
were then incapable of supplying them. That they were poor in regard 
to the elegancies of life, appears from the fact, that the Romans found, 
for the first time, the plunder of an opulent city, at the capture of Ta- 
rentum. livy expressly states, that £129,000. was a sum not to be 
expected from the plunder of any city in Italy in those days. If such 
was then the poverty of the Greek cities, what must have been the con- 
dition of the Italian ? These observations go far to disprove the opi- 
nion that the ancient Etruscans were a commercial people. The 
ancient Romans, and probably the Etrurians, according to Niebuhr, 
imported not only articles of luxury, as stufis, purple, silver and gold ; 
but likewise necessaries as lead, tin, and corn. Their exports were only 
slaves, iron, and copper. They had only copper coin. Such commo- 
dities were not fitted for distant land carriage ; the foreign traders must 
therefore have been the Carthaginians, notwithstanding what Niebuhr 
supposes, namely, that " Etruria must have been the emporium of trade 
between the sea, the rest of Italy, and the remotest barbarian nations, 
to whom there was a safe and sacred road across the Alps !**— P. 87* 

Here, however, this writer is at issue with Livy, who styles these 

♦ VoL i. p, 97. t P^y» ia>. Mc»iL c 7. X Cataline's Conspiracy. 
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mountains the ^^ pathless Alps^^ and says, that there did not exist even 
a tradition, that they had been climbed over previous to the invasion of 
the Gauls, under Bellovesus, anno U. C. 364.* 

In the beginning of the fourth century of the city, the Romans had 
to send into Greece for a code of jurisprudence, Etruria not being able 
to furnish a system of judicial or legislative enactments adequate to 
such, an infant state of society. Such are some of the circumstances 
reported in the early history of this people which show their gross igno- 
rance in literature, and science until the time when they began to make 
foreign conquests, and, by inference, the Etruscans, with whom, during 
this long period, they never ceased to be engaged in important transac- 
tions. Many more, known to >is all as schoolboys, might be gleaned 
from the same sources, if necessary. But there is another view of this 
part of our subject which we must not omit to notice, namely, that the 
whole of the first age of Rome, which extends to the extinction of 
monarchy, is accounted, by some of the best Latin authors, fabulous, an 
opinion to which Niebuhr subscribes, who styles the history of the Kings 
2L poetic Jiction.f Plutarch,1: Solinus, and St Austin § all express the dis- 
cordance prevalent in their days respecting the aera and the founder of 
Rome ; but the observations of Sir Isaac Newton on this point are de- 
serving of particular attention. " When the Greeks and Latins were 
forming their technical chronology, there were great disputes about the 
antiquity of Rome. The Greeks made it much older than the Olym- 
piads. Some of them said it was built by JEneas ; others by Romus 
the grandson of Latinus King of the Aborigines ; others by Romus, son 
of Ulysses ; or of Ascanius ; or of Italus. Some of the Latins agreed 
with the Greeks, that it was built by Romulus, son or grandson of 
j^neas. Timseus Siculus and Naenius the poet were of this opinion. 
Hitherto nothing certain was agreed upon ; but about one hundred and 
fifty years after the time of Alexander the Great, they began to say 
that Rome was built a second time by Romulus, in the fifteenth age 
after the destruction of Troy, reckoning the age at about thirty-one 
years.** 

• lib. V. c 34. f Vol. L p. 188-9. t I^e of Romulus, 

5 Apud. Ant Un. His. vol. xl f Chronology, p. 128, 
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This passage is of value as showing the imcertain nature of the tra^ 
ditions before the time of Cato the Censor, who flourished about this 
distance of time from the death of Alexander. Even Niebuhr acknow- 
ledges thus much, although probably he was not aware of the admission. 
It h|us been already noticed, that he considers the history of the monar- 
chy a poetic fiMey composed from old songs which used to be sui^ at 
convivial entertainments. In other parts of the same volume are the 
following remarks. '* When historians arose, history was alone attendeil 
to ; but monuments and records were not consulted. The Koman re- 
cords were certaitily from the earliest times meagre in comparison with 
those of the Greeks. Their laws were for a long time <Mily engraven 
on oak, and were entirely burnt when the Gauls took Rome. The 
only ancient document recorded of the whole period of the monarchy 
is the league of Servius Tullius with the Latin, and of the last 
Tarquinius with the Gabii.*'* Not only the Annals of the Kings, 
but every narrative of those times were completely destroyed.^'t 
'* The sacred ceremonies of the Roman reli^on rest upon gratuitous in- 
teipretatkm/^l: Here his meaniog appears to be that the derivation of 
these ceremonies was uncertain. ^* The Etruscan annais, from which 
Varro co|»ed, were nothing but a legendary priestly literature." 5 
^ The annals of the Pontifices, and the liwti TriumpkaieSj did not com- 
mence until the battle of the Regillus'^ || (the beginning of the Cammon- 
wealth). <<Tfae Pontifical annals falsified history in favour of the 
patricians.''t([ << The Consular BWrti, and those of the monarchy, are 
suspicious.'* *• " The received Pasti, of tie 4th and 5th centuries are 
foil of striking inaocuracies.**+t " The Libri Fatales enjoined human 
sacrifice." ^* The Sibylline book, purchased by Tarquin, perished in 
the conflagration of lie capital.*' 

** The keepers of the Sibyihne books seldom ventured to open them. 
We know not in what language they were written ; probably, in Qreekj 
as Greece was ransadced for traditions to supply the place of those 
which were burnt ; in which case the priests could know nothing of them, 
as they durst not admit an interpreter to a knowledge of their contents.** 

♦Page 185. fPageW. J Page 175. § Fags 362. 
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But how does he astonish the reader when, in the face of such con- 
cessions, he asserts that many historical monuments, consisting of books, 
and inscriptions on stone or Irass^ existed, and were intelligible in the 
time of Cato, and continued even until that of Sylla.* StiU more 
when^ on the authority of Dionysius, Xanthus, a Lydian historian of no 
certain age or character, and the Native Annals qfEtruria, he contra* 
diets Herodotus and the other respectable authors' who coincide with 
him in deriving the Eruscans from Lesser Asia jt when he refers to 
early native annals written before Greek literature predominated ; t to 
the Sibylline books, which he says were read by Dionysius ;§ and to the 
sacred books of the Etruscans, the Libri Rituales for the Etruscan ori- 
gin of the whole of the primitive constitution of Rome. || 

This author seems to go abroad in quest of any obscure writer or 
tradition to support what may be termed his nexv theory qf ancient tran- 
sactions^ accepting or refusing the guidance of accredited historians, just 
as they suit his peculiar views. Thus he reverses the account of Hero- 
dotus that the Tyrrhenians were a colony from Lydia, into an emigra- 
tion from Tyrrhenia into Greece upon the authority of Myrsilus,^ a 
writer unknown in classic history. But his capricious treatment of 
some of the most able and candid historians of antiquity is deserving of 
especial animadversion : for instance, in one place he says, ** Polybius 
is not to be relied upon in historical matters of remote antiquity ;''*« in 
another, that ** he writes with so much caution and accuracy that every 
word he uses must be taken as significant^'tt Dionysius is, in general, 
his favourite authority, who, he tells us, *'was renowned as a critic 
amcmg his cotemporaries;'^1:t yet, elsewhere, he classes him with Plutarch 
*' as a man of weak discernment,'' 5 § ^^ ** whose judgment was warped 
by prejudice.''!! !l He i^peals to Varro as a standard authority on many 
occasions, yet he also writes that '* his authority, as to the situations and 
names of places destroyed in very reflK>te ages, is, in &ct, of littie value. 
But whatever wei^t may reasonably be assigned to him where ancient 
documents could be brought to light, yet his confused knowledge and 

*VoLi.,p.«a fVjp. 67-77. tPi«el76. J Piige 142-178. H Page 193. 
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wavering judgment, tend much and justly to diminish his credit, on oc- 
casions where critical penetration alone can justify the boldness of ven- 
turing on an untrodden path without a guide."* Livy, whose elegant 
and valuable history he has taken as his text book, he declares, *^ is not 
to be depended upon when the chronology of foreign nations is con- 
cemed ;"t that, " from a poetical spirit he relates things rather in the 
style of history, than as real history j'^t that "he did not seek truth 
with simplicity of spirit, and is an affectedly ingenious investigator who 
deserts the natural and obvious meaning/* § These, and they are but 
a few of those to be found in this volume, are manifest inconsistencies, 
and surprise us as. dropping from the pen of a professor of ancient his- 
tory. He is the most recent, the most confident, and, perhaps, the 
most popular advocate for the existence of a high degree of civilization 
and skill in the arts and sciences among the ancient Etruscans, before 
the ffira of authentic history : but opinions founded on books of augury, 
the Sybilline oracles, annals written by savages, monuments whose ex- 
istence is not authenticated, uid whose inscriptions were, at all events, 
never intelligible, and other similar data, which were despised by the 
classic historians of Rome, are not likely to command respect in the 
present day, nor would they have been noticed here, did not their hos- 
tility to the view of the subject maintained in this paper render it neces- 
sary to expose their fallacy by an analytical examination. It now 
remains to make only one or two observations on the temples at 
Paestum. 

In the dark and turbulent ages which succeeded the Trojan war, in- 
testine sedition, foreign invasion, or the restless spirit of adventure oc- 
casioned extensive migrations from Greece in various directions. Some 
of the most important settled in the south of Italy and in Sicily, which 
settlements were afterwards included in the generic term Magna Grse- 
cia. With the exception of Eubaean Cumae whose foundation ascends 
to the heroic ages, the greater number of Greek colonies in those parts 
were planted during the 8th century B. C, chiefly by the Eubaaans 
of Chalcis, the Achsans of Peloponnesus, and the Dorian states, 

* Page I^ t Page 65. t Page 169. $ Page 315. 
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particularly Corinth, by whom S)nracu8e was founded. Crotona, the most 
considerable city of the Achaeans and of all Italy in ancient times, was 
built 710 years B. C. Sybaris, its rival, was built about the same time, 
and by the same nation. The former sent colonies to Tirina, Caulonia, 
and Pandosia ; the latter built Laus, Metapontum, and Poseidonia or 
Paestum. Many other cities sprung up at the same time both in Sicily 
and Italy, over the whole southern coast of which the Syracusans had 
extended their settlements in the 6th century B. C, and in the follow- 
ing the colonies of Magna Grcecia had risen superior to the mother 
country in wealth, power, and refinement. During all this time Proper 
Greece was in a state of semi-barbarism, and had made but little pro- 
gress either in literature or the arts. The refinement of Magna Grascia 
clearly emanated from the Asiatic Greek cities, which had been planted 
about the same time with the western colonies, and with which they 
maintained an intimate intercourse. From Miletus, the capital of 
Ionia, the arts and manners of the polished Lydians might easily pass, 
without communication with Proper Greece, to the wealthy towns of 
Italy and Sicily. But history is deficient in materials for tracing the 
causes of the wonderful prosperity of some of these cities. Many, as 
formerly in Holland, seem to have contained an excess of private 
wealth, beyond reasonable objects of expenditure. Agrigentum, for 
example, was a vast city commanding a territory scarcely equal to one 
of our smallest counties, in which 20,000 wealthy citizens were sove- 
reigns over 180,000 free subjects, sovereigns and subjects both having 
under them slaves unnumbered. Their extraordinary wealth was dis- 
played in the magnificence of public edifices, and in the splendid enjoy- 
ment of private fortunes. They had begun and almost completed the 
celebrated temple of Jupiter, on whose pediment were the celebrated 
sculptures of the defeat of the Giants and the taking of Troy. 
Nothing could rival the beauty and elegance of their tombs to perpe- 
tuate the fame of their coursers which had obtained the prize at Olym- 
pia ; and to commemorate the quails and other delicate birds which 
were cherished by the effeminate youth of both sexes. 

This prosperity and refinement, bad, in a certain degree, spread 

VOL. n. 3 c 
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through the principal Greek cities of Italy, antecedently to the appear- 
ance of even brick buildings, either in Etruria or Rome ; for in the 5th 
century B. C. such was the weakn^s and barbarism of the Italian 
tribes that, according to the testimony of Greek and Roman writers, 
wherever almost a Grecian pirate chose to settle on the coast he found 
no force among the natives capable of resistance ; and it is allowed diat 
Rome was but a collection of thatched cottages, until it was destroyed 
by the Gauls. Here, then, we find all that is necessary, in regard to 
wealth, science, taste, and peculiarity of religious worship, for the c<m-* 
struction of the Paastan temples, among the Greek inhabitants of that 
city or district ; while throughout the whole of this paper we have not 
discovered a single similar circumstance in fiivour of their Etruscan 
origin. 

The same arguments might be effectually urged against a supposed 
Etruscan style of architecture, still visible in many parts of Tuscany and 
Magna Grrsda, as Fondi, Crotona, and Cora ; and which consists in having 
the sides and angles of large polygonal blocks accurately adapted to each 
other without cement ; did we not know that similar specimens are to 
be found at Mycenae, the Pynx at Athens, the walls of Mantinea and 
Chseronea, and in almost all the fortified cities in Proper Greece and 
Epirus ; which shows, beyond doubt, that it was derived from Greece. 

But many, and Paoli in particular,* consider the three temples at 
Pssstum, from their style and proportions, to have been built by 
Etruscans, and before the arrival of the Greeks in Calabria. Here, 
however, we have on the other side, the opinion of Mr. Wilkins, a com* 
petent judge of the national characteristics of architecture, who informs 
us that the largest of the three is decidedly Greek, and the two iunkller 
Roman, built in subsequent ages when the arts had been long on the 
decUne. *' There can exist little doubt,'^ he observes, ** in tiie minds 
of those who are accustomed to contemplate the features of jahcient 
architecture, that the largest was coeval with the very eariiest period of 
the Grecian migration to the south of Italy. The Grecian character is 
too strongly marked to admit of any argument whether itd origin was 

* Apud WiLKiN*8 Magmt Oracia,p, 59, note. 
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prior or subsequent to the possession of Poseidonia by that people. 
JjOw columns with a great diminution of the shaft, bold projecting capi- 
tals, a massive entablature, and triglyphs placed at the angles of 
Zophorus, are strong presumptive prooft of its great antiquity. The 
shafts of the columns diminish in a straight line ftom the base to the 
top, although at &st sight they have the appearance of swelling in the 
middle/'* 

But, as the style of the great temple at Paastum, predominates also in 
most of the temples remaining in Sicily, and in one, of which small reUcs 
only are left;, at Pompeii, and difiers from what is found common in 
Greece, and among the Grecian settlements in Lesser Asia, does not 
this discrepance show — say the advocates for the Etruscan origin of the 
Sicilian and Psestan buildings — that these are Italian and not Grecian 
architecture ? I answer, no, for the reasons assigned for this discrepance 
by Mr. Mitford.t " But not,** says this excellent historian, " to say 
any more of the total want of testimony to the existence of an Italian 
people capable of teaching architecture to the Greeks, the following 
considerations may, I think, sufficiently account for the difference be- 
tween the style of the Attic, and that of the Sicilian and Pa&stan build- 
ings. Sybaris was destroyed about eighteen years before the invasion of 
Xerxes, and the buildings of Agrigentum, where the noblest ruins of 
Sicily remain, were raised, according to Diodorus, immediately after the 
event, when Athens was also to be restored, after its complete destruc- 
tion by the Persians. It is likely that the Agrigentines and Sybarites 
would build in the slyle of their forefathers ; but we are well informed 
that the Athenians did otherwise. Themistocles, who superintended 
the rebuilding of Athens, splendid in his disposition, rather to excess, 
acquainted with the elegancies of Asia Minor, and possessing power to 
command the science, art, and taste of the country, would not restore 
when he could improve. Cimon, who succeeded him in the administra- 
tion, was also remarkable for his magnificence ; and he too had seen 
whatever the Asiatic coast possessed of great and beatitifuL But the 
ornamental buildings of both those great men were comparatively little 

• Magna Gracta^ p. 69. f IR$t of Greece^ vol. ii., p. 299, note. 
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to what were afterwards raised by Pericles under the direction of Phi- 
dias. The fame of the buildings of Athens then spreading over Greece, 
a new style of architecture was introduced gradually ever3rwhere. The 
Ionic order had been imported into Attica from Asia ; the Corinthian 
was soon after invented by an Athenian architect ; and the Doric itself 
began to change its ancient, simple, and massive grandeur, for more 
embellishment, lightness, and grace/' 

These quotations remove all doubt respecting the architects of the 
Paestan temples, and the latter shows that the Tuscan order is no other 
than the old Doric, as it existed before the age of Pericles. It is, 
therefore, needless to seek for other proof that the Etruscans were not 
the founders of those buildings which have survived near nine centuries 
the total destruction of the city. That they were constnicted previous 
to the arrival of the Greeks in Italy, is an assertion founded on igno- 
rance of ancient history ; for it is well known that both Italy and Sicily, 
in Homer's time, were known only by name. They were regions of 
imaginary monsters and real savages, who, according to this great poet, 
neither ploughed nor sowed. " They feed,'* he says, " on the sponta- 
neous productions of the soil ; they have no assemblies for public 
debate ; no magistrates to enforce laws ; no federal union nor common 
concern of any kind ; but they dwell in caverns, or on the tops of 
mountains, and every one is magistrate or lawgiver to his own family."* 
The situation of Pa^stum, in the midst of a wide plain, was most happily 
adapted to the purposes of commerce and agriculture. Its port was 
highly advantageous to the interests of the city, and was frequented by 
the merchants of distant nations. During a period of more than 200 
years from their first establishment, the Posidonians enjoyed a state of 
tranquillity in their possessions. An equal degree of prosperity was 
enjoyed by nearly all the Grecian settlements in Italy and Sicily. It is, 
therefore, natural to suppose that, from the gulfs of Salerno and Naples, 
in particular, a gleam of civilization would, in time, reach the coast of 
Tuscany, either through the medium of trade or piratical excursions, 
and in this manner we may account for those rude institutions and arts 

* 0(fyM. lib. ix. 
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which appear to have been known there during the first asra of Roman 
history ; but in all that I have read respecting the ancient Etruscans^ I 
have met with nothing in any author of repute which countenances the 
opinion that they were ever an enlightened and scientific people ; on 
the contrary, they appear to have been subdued and incorporated with 
the Roman Commonwealth before they had emerged from a state of 
barbarism. 
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XLIX. — A Letter from the CorporaUon of Newcastle upon Tyne to the 

Mayor and Aldermen of Berwick. 

Mr. Chamley, one of the members, having presented the Society with 
the curious little volume, entitled " Newcastles Call, To her Neighbour 
and Sister Townes and Cities throughout the land, to take warning by 
her Sins and Sorrows, &c., by R. Jenison, D'. of D., whereunto is ad- 
ded, the number of them that dyed weakeb/ in Newcastle and Garth-side, 
from May 6th. to December 31, 1636,'* the following letter, on the 
same subject, was presented to the Society by the Rev. Jas. Raine, of 
Durham ; extracted from the Guild-book, Berwick, 1636, fol. 159 : — 



A letter redd in guild from the mm/or and aldermen of Newcastle upon 

Tyne to the mayor and aldermen qfthis Brough. 

Right worthie gent. 

Wee haue receaved from yo'' by a servant of Sir John Clavering the 
some of 40 marks a verie ample expression of your pittie to us in this 
our great calamitie by reason of the sore pestilence soe long contynue- 
ing in this place, your charitie with the helpe of God shall be by us 
continually had in remembrance, and as occasion shall require shal be 
requited with thankfullness according to our powers, God in his mer- 
cye for Christ Jesus his sake cease the sickness and preserve yuw and 
all others from the same. The nomber of the dead is not so manye 
this last weeke as formerly being but one hundred twentie two. The 
great death of people that hath beehe which doth amount to verie nere 
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6000 persons since the banning wee feare is the cause that there dye 
fewer now ; there being not soe many people left in the towne as there 
was. Thus with all due respects of thankfullness wee rest. 

Your truly loving friends, 

Pete Riddell, maior. 
Wm. Warmouth, Rob. Anderson, 
Raphe Cole, Leonard Carr, vie. 

Octob. 1636. 
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h. — Some additional Particulars relative to the Stone Cqffin found in 

Chatton Church Yard. 

Since Mr, Cock's communication respecting the Stone Coffin discover- 
ed in Chatton Church Yard, Northumberland (for which see Archeeologia 
jEUanaj voL i. p. 99), he has favoured the Society with a model of it, at 
one-third of its original size, and also drawings of it with its dimensions 
(Plate XIII). This Coffin is considered of more moment than the usually 
discovered Stone Coffins, from the circumstance of there being not any 
quarries of stone in the vale of Chatton, from which such a Coffin could 
be procured. This strengthens the probability of its having been the 
depository of the remains of some person of note, perhaps a celebrated 
warrior in the then contending armies, from the spur and other reliques 
being found near it. The only place where the stone could be procured 
is on the adjacent hills, which are at some distance. The weight of 
the Coffin is I70 stones. 
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LI. — Rutupiarum ReliquuB, or, an Account qf the celebrated Roman Sta- 
tion, RutupicB, near Sandwich, in the County of Kent, with Remarks on 
Julius Ccesar^s Landing Place, in Britain. By Thomas Charles Bell. 



The attempt of the present essay is to throw some light upon the his- 
tory of the famous Roman Station, Rutupke, more commonly called 
Richborough, situate on an eminence about a mile and a half to the 
northward of the town of Sandwich, on the eastern coast of Kent. 

Various have been the opinions respecting the place of Julius Caesar's 
landing on his first expedition against Britain, some having supposed it 
to have been to the southiY^rd, while others, and as it should seem with 
more probability, from the accounts left us by Csesar himself that it 
must have taken place to the northward of Dover. This last opinion is 
much strengthened by a survey of the coast in that direction, where 
we find, as will afterwards be shewn, an open level country, such as 
would most likely be chosen by a skilful general for the landing of his 
troops. 

Csesar informs us that he landed at about eight miles from Dover, on 
an open level shore. At Dover the cliffs are remarkably high and per- 
pendicular, and thus continue northward, but gradually decrease in 
height, until near Walmer, where the chSs terminate, and the beach or 
level shore commences, and continues as far as Sandown Castle, about 
a mile and half further northward, where the sand hills commence.-^ 
These cover a tract of land extending from the beach into the country, 
upon an average of about half a mile, and along the shore northward 
almost to the mouth of the river Stour, or entrance into Sandwich Haven, 
nearly two miles further. They form a barren and very rugged tract, 
being composed of heaps of loose sand. 

The whole of the land extending behind these, from Deal on the 
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south, to Woodnesborough Hill on the west, and from thence to Each- 
end, about a mile and a half on the road from Sandwich to Canterbury, 
and proceeding northward and forming a little bay, in which the valley 
of Goss Hall is now situated, round the headland of Richborough, is one 
continued level and marshy tract of country, with all the appearance of 
having been, not many ages since, overflowed by the sea, and forming 
an extensive but shallow bay. 

With regard to the sand hills themselves, as their elevation is consi- 
derably above the level of the surrounding lands, it appears questionable 
whether these have been formed by an accumulation of sand continually 
thrown up by the sea since its retreat, and thus raising as it were an 
embankment against any encroachment on the land it had recently left ; 
or whether they originally existed as shoals like those of the Goodwin 
and other sands, does not appear to be essential to the present enquiry. 

The object is to ascertain the exact place of Caesar's landing ; and 
this, as has been ably shewn in a paper inserted in the Mechanic^ Ma- 
gazine for May, 1827, may be pretty clearly ascertained by comparing 
some observations CaBsar has left in his Commentaries with astronomi- 
cal evidence by calculation, as an extract from the paper alluded to will 
clearly prove. ** The first expedition of Caesar into Britain took place 
in the year of the consulship of Pompey and Crassus, the 55th year be- 
fore Christ J and with respect to the time of the year, Caesar expressly 
says, that a small part of the summer being left, he hastened over into 
Britain, and arrived on its coast about the fourth hour of the day, when 
he beheld the armed forces of the enemy drawn up in battle array on 
all the hills, to oppose him. The nature of the place was such, that the 
sea being environed with steep rocks, a dart could be thrown from the 
top of the cliffs to the shore. There is no doubt but this place was Do- 
ver, in front of which Caesar arrived about ten o'clock in the morning ; 
here he remained at anchor until three o'clock in the afternoon, when 
having obtained a favourable wind and tide at the same time, he sailed 
along with them, and then landed upon an open level shore. Caesar 
next informs us, that after he had been four days on the islands, a storm 
arose, which did great damage to that part of the fleet appointed to 
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bring over the cavalry, and that oh the night it happened there was a 
full moon. This expression, considering that a small part of the sum- 
mer only was remaining when the expedition was undertaken, incontro- 
vertibly decides the day on which Csesar landed. Calculating backwards 
from the full moon in May, 1827, we find that 23,259 lunations have 
elapsed since August 27, ten hours, fifty^one minutes p.m., fifty-five 
years before Christ, at which time, consequently, there was a full moon, 
and which must be that mentioned by Caesar, as happening four days 
after he came into the island. It could not have been the full moon 
which happened on the 29th July, or that on the 26th September, nearly 
at noon, because, then he could not say, * exigud parte cestatis reUqud^* 
when he was about to undertake the expedition ; nor ^propinqud die equi- 
noctiif* when he was going to return to the continent. Caesar, there- 
fore, came in front of the cliffs at Dover on the 23d August, b. c. 55, 
according to the Calendar now in use, and after three o'clock in the 
afternoon of that day, sailed with the tide eight miles before he landed. 
Hence, we have only to determine which way the tide was running at 
that time. Now, at the time of full moon, .the moon souths nearly at 
midnight, and in this instance, it is quite certain that it was the case 
within three or four minutes either way ; and allowing tihree hours ten 
minutes, for the difference of southing in four days, the moon would be 
south on the 23d, at eight hours fifty minutes p. m. Hence, according to 
the rules laid down for calculating the time of high water, it was low 
water at Dover on the above day, at two hours eight minutes p. m. — 
Therefore, .by three o'clock, especially if accelerated by a favourable 
wind, the flow-tide would be sufficiently up, which, running northward, 
as it does on the coast of Dover, carried Cassar and his fleet that way. 
Consequently the plain open shore where the landing was effected, was 
north of the cliffs of Dover, and between the South Foreland and Deal. 
Thus, the place of Caesar's landing, stands in no need of conjecture, but 
is almost as capable of demonstration as any of the propositions in 
EucUd." 

It is, therefore, somewhere on the coast near Walmer, and before we 
arrive at Deal^ that the landing of Caesar's troops must have been 
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effected, since this spot, the^rst open and level shore^ northward of Dover, 
is about the distance from that place at which Cassar states his landing 
to have been effected. After landing, it is natural to suppose, that he 
would search for some commanding station, upon which he might fortify 
himself against the assaults of the enemy, and such a station, the only 
one, indeed, fitted for the purpose, would be found upon the headland 
of Richborough. 

The country to the northward of Richborough, like that on the south- 
ward, is a level marshy tract, extending from near the site of the an- 
cient town of Stonar along the Minster Level on each side the course of 
the river Stour as far as Sarr, on the road from Canterbury to Margate, 
and from thence on each side tihe course of the decayed river Wantsum, 
to the sea near Reculver, on the northern coast of this part of Kent. 
The whole of the tract on each side the Stour and Wantsum, being a 
marshy level, like that on the other side of Richborough, probably form- 
ed aa immense estuary, widely separating the Island of Thanet from 
the main land. The mouth of this inlet of the sea seems to have ex- 
tended from the Gore, on the eastern, and to Reculver on the western 
side, where projecting clifis, or headlands, are still observable, and 
which must have been more particularly the case when the land was 
continued into the sea, several miles distant from the present shore ; 
but which has, from time to time, been undermined and washed away, 
as appears both from authentic records, and from the evidence of many 
persons still resident near the spot. 

Hence, Reculver, the Regulbium of the Romans, was probably a 
fortified station, commanding the entrance of the asstuary on the 
northern side, as the headland of Richborough did on the southern ; 
and, if this view be correct, it will thus appear, that the castle of Rich- 
borough was erected upon a neck of land, at that time nearly surrounded 
by water, being connected with the main land only on its north- 
western side, and thus affording a place of great security. 

The whole of the present immense tract of land from Richborough 
to Eachend, and from thence by Woodnesborough to Walmer, being up- 
on nearly the same level, and covered with water, the present town of 
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Sandwich could not at that time have been in existence, nor indeed until 
many years after the retiring of the sea, which seems, from the ac- 
counts of the Saxon historian, Bede, was gradual, and probably occur- 
red between the fourth and sixth centuries. 

This is the more clearly borne out by the fact, that no Roman 
remains either of armour, utensils, or coins, are hitherto known to have 
been found at Sandwich, or within the marshy tract just described, 
while occasionally those of the Saxon, more particularly their skeattas 
and small silver coins are sometimes discovered ; it is also evident 
from the quantities of marine shells, always the deposit of a retiring sea, 
which are found at a short depth from the surface, beneath the cliff 
upon which Richborough is situated, that the sea must, at some distant 
period, have flowed against its very base. Indeed, this is proved from 
the fact noticed in Boys* History of Sandwich^ p. 865, where it is stated, 
that a few years ago, the workmen employed in digging the foundation 
of Richborough sluice, " after penetrating through what was once 
the muddy-bed of the river, that runs close by, in a more contracted 
channel than formerly, came to a regular sandy sea shore, that had 
been suddenly covered with silt, on which lay broken and entire shells, 
oysters, sea-weeds, the purse of the thornback, a small shoe with a metal 
fibula in it, and some small human bones ; all of them, except the last 
article, with the same appearance of freshness as such things have on 
the shore at this day.** Surely this must incontrovertibly prove that 
the sea, and that too, if we may judge from the discovery of the shoe 
and fibula, covered this tract during at least the earlier part of the time 
the Romans were in possession of Britain. 

The present course of tihe river Stour, which empties itself into the 
sea at Sandwich Haven, is very irregular. At Sarr, it crosses the road 
from Canterbury to Margate, dividing the Isle of Thanet from the main 
land, and running a north-easterly direction along the Minster Level, 
until it arrives at Ebsleet, where it turns, taking a south-westerly di- 
rection as far as Stonar-cut, close by the high-road from Sandwich to 
Ramsgate, in which direction it continues, with an inclination westward, 
unto about half a mile from Richborough, where it takes almost a direct 
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westerly course towards the Castle, a short distance from which it again 
turns to the northward, and recurves at a distance of about two hun- 
dred feet from the edge of the present cliff. The northern wall of the 
castle is in a direct line with the banks of this bending of the river, 
which runs from hence almost in a parallel direction, but at some 
greater distance from the cliffs. On approaching Sandwich, its course 
again becomes very tortuous, winding along the northern side of the 
town, and through the marshes until within a mile of the sea. It then 
again bends to the northward, and continues with many windings, al- 
most in a parallel direction with the sea-shore as far as the Salterns, at 
Stonar-cut, on the right hand side of the road from Sandwich to Rams- 
gate, approaching within about a furlong of the course it had previously 
traced a mile to the north-eastward of Richborough. At this spot the 
river is united by Stonar-cut, over which the bridge passes for the road 
to Ramsgate, and the river continues in the same winding north-east- 
wardly direction until it empties itself into the sea at Shellness, form- 
ing a haven or channel among the shallows in the line of the cliff at 
Pegwell. 

Relying on the supposition, that the sea once flowed up to the base 
of the walls of Richborough, and through the aestuary, between Thanet 
and the main land, it will readily be understood how it was, upon the 
retiring of the sea, that the river came to assume its present irregular 
course ; more particularly if we suppose the retrocession of the waters 
to have occurred on a sudden. The Stour, which, as we learn from its 
ancient name, Durwhem, signifying a swift river, sweeping through 
the marshy district from Fordwich to Stourmouth, upon the retiring of 
the sea, readily wore itself a channel through the lower and softer soil 
of the bed of the aestuary, and in like manner around the head-lands 
of Richborough, and through the marshy level of Sandwich and Stonar, 
to the line of coast which then formed the shore. 

The Castle of Richborough is situated on the highest part of the 
eastern edge of the eminence or headland, which we suppose to have 
been nearly surrounded by water, when the bay and sestuary existed. 
It seems to have been a parallelogram, or square, of about 480 feet on 
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each side. The northern wall, in its present state, is the most perfect, 
the foundation of it existing throughout, and the wall itself, particularly 
towards the east, is almost entire for 340 feet ; as may be seen by the 
shaded lines on the accompan3dng plan, taken on a survey made in 
August, 1830. Good portions of the western and southern walls also 
remain j but the eastern is entirely destroyed, having fallen down with 
part of the bank, from being, perhaps, undermined by the sea, as the 
platform or table of land beneath the cliffs, walled up, as it were, with 
irregular masses of the building, clearly indicates. Huge masses of this 
fallen wall are also Ijdng at a short distance from the eastern angle of 
the castle. The whole space covered, according to Boy's History^ was 
6a. 1r. 8p. of ground ; and the area within the walls, 5a. 3r. 8p. The 
walls were protected at their angles by round projecting towers, and 
also by square ones, at irregular distances, along the sides. There are 
evidences of two of these in the western, and of two others in the 
northern wall j besides the Porta Decumana^ a narrow and oblique en- 
trance into the castle. They appear to have been solid nearly eight 
feet from the foundation, and afterwards hollow ; and to have projected 
about the same distance from the wall. They were thought by Mr. 
Boys to have been designed for the purpose of containing some appara- 
tus of defensive machinery, as several round smooth holes in the wall» 
of from four to nine inches in diameter, and penetrating various depths 
from eight feet to ten inches, would seem to indicate. In the western 
wall, 115 feet nearest the northern side, appears to have been a spacious 
opening, about twenty five feet in width, where some have been induced 
to think, from the exuvias of animals usually sacrificed to Diana, and 
which are abundant near this spot, that an altar or temple, to that god- 
dess must have formerly existed, but instead of supposing such a situa- 
tion to have been chosen for the performance of religious rites, when 
the castle must have been continually exposed to the attacks of the 
enemy, it seems more reasonable to suppose, that in this aperture a 
strong fortified gate, the principle entrance to the castle, was erected. 

About 265 feet of the southern wall is still remaining, but very much 
dilapidated, the whole of the facings being thrown off by ivy, and 
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exposure to heat and moisture. It has also been purposely undermined 
in many places, to serve, as it should seem, as a shelter for cattle, de- 
pasturing in the neighbouring fields. The foundation is partly remain- 
ing, from the end of the wall to the edge of the cliff, about 75 feet 
distance. 

There does not appear ever to have been a ditch, or other fortifica- 
tion around the building ; and the foundation of the walls is very super- 
ficial ; from which it is supposed to have been erected upon some great 
emergency. The walls, to the height of six feet, are between eleven 
and twelve feet in thickness ; and afterwards only ten feet eight inches ; 
they are composed of a mixture of large holders, or beach stones, sand- 
stone, blocks of chalk, and ochrestone, cemented together with a mor- 
tar formed of lime, grit, large and small pebbles, sea shells, and frag- 
ments of baked bricks. The walls are faced on both sides with square 
masses of grit, and Portland stones, and which, in many places, are dis- 
posed in the herring-bone fashion. On the outside of the northern wall 
the facing is most perfect, and there we see, at intervals of three or four 
feet, double rows of large flat tiles, exceedingly well burnt, and differing 
in dimensions from fourteen inches by seven and three-qarters, to seven- 
teen inches and a half by eleven and a half. These do not go through 
the wall, but merely, for the most, to the depth of two tiles. The walls 
are nowhere perfect, their greatest height as they now stand, is at the 
northern side, and there it is about twenty-three feet. 

Within the area of the castle, towards the north-east comer, is an un- 
derground platform of masonry, one hundred and forty-five feet long, 
one hundred and four wide, and five feet thick, composed of holders 
and coarse mortar. In the middle of this, is the base of a structure in 
the form of a cross, rising a little above ground, and considerably above 
the platform upon which it is erected ; the shaft running north and 
south, is 87 feet long, and seven and a half feet broad, the transverse 
one, is 22 feet in w^dth, and forty six feet in length. To what purpose 
this could have been erected, is at present a matter of much uncertainty, 
some having supposed it to have supported a lofty sea mark for the ma- 
riner, while others, and perhaps with equal probability, have supposed 
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it to have been commemorative of Saint Augustine's arrival in Britain, 
and landing at diis very station. 

Where the city of Rutupiof was situated, whether it consisted of the 
space within the walls, or extended over the plain behind the castle, is 
now as much a matter of enquiry as that of the purpose for which the 
cross we have just spoken of was erected. No traces of the city are 
known at this time, nor have, indeed, for several hundred years past to 
have been discovered. Indeed, the causes of change to which this part 
of the island has, for tihe last S,000 years, and since the building of 
Richborough Castle, been subjected, have been so many and powerful, 
and the writers upon such matters, for the first eight or nine hundred 
years of that period, so few or so brief in their narratives, that we can- 
not wonder why so little of its history remains. The present remains 
of its walls, probably owe their existence to their ponderous and rock- 
like nature, and to their great extent. 

In the absence, however, of all histwical records, some conjectures 
perhaps may be admitted. War, and its attendants, are the principal 
causes that have swept away even more extensive and powerful cities 
than we can suppose Rutupue ever to have been, and of which nothing 
but the names remain, not even their sites being near so well ascer- 
tained as that of Rutupia: at the present time. That war has been 
almost the sole cause of the decay of this place, can hardly be doubted, 
since, more particularly within the area of the castle, we have ample 
proofs that a great slaughter must at some time have taken place, from 
the vast quantities of human bones discovered at about two or three 
feet beneath the surface. Indeed, from an inspection of the eastern 
cliffy it will be seen, that the stratum next below the vegetable mould 
consists almost entirely of human bones, mixed with made earth, rubble, 
limestone, chalk, and flints ; and at one place beneath this, for an ex- 
tent of thirty or forty feet along the cliff, is a stratum of four inches in 
thickness, composed entirely of ashes and human bones. Not unfre* 
quendy, whole skeletons are discovered, lying in various directions, in 
these strata. Coins, and other antiquities are also very frequently found, 
particularly in the stratum of ashes. It will be seen, also, that the 
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stratum is deepest at nearly midway between the northern and south- 
ern walls of the castle, and that immediately beneath this is the 
natural soil, a solid pit sand, interspersed with sea shells. 

From these facts, it. seems not unreasonable to suppose, that the area 
of the castle was at. one time, perhaps, almost entirely built over; and 
although it may startle our modern ideas of a city, to imagine that the 
town of RutupicB existed within the circuit of the present walls, we can- 
not refrain from suggesting that such appears to us to have been the 
case. The Roman colonial towns are well known to have been confined 
within a small compass, and to have been protected by strong walls.— 
If, therefore, the city existed elsewhere in the neighbourhood of the 
castle ; as on the western side, for instance, according as some suppose, 
how is it that we have no traces either of its walls or of its buildings? 
Was it likely to occur that the Romans, the masters of the worid, 
equally wise as powerful, would have built their city without walls, on 
a spot so likely to be attacked by an enemy, while they took such espe- 
cial care, as the thickness of the walls of this castle sufficiently indicates, 
for the protection of their garrisons ? Or can we suppose, that the walls 
of the city were more likely to be utterly demolished than those of a 
strong hold, which it is always the first endeavour of an enemy to anni- 
hilate ? We are of opinion, therefore, that the area of what is now con- 
sidered to have been the castle, was in fact the site of the city, and 
that this, having at some time been taken by the enemy, the inhabitants 
were massacred, and the town itself reduced to ashes. If this were not 
the case, how is it that we find such disorder in the arrangement of the 
soil, which is a mixture,, in fact, of the ruins of buildings, and human 
remains. With regard to the stratum of ashes in the cliff, before noticed, 
some may argue, perhaps, that, this, as the Romans were accustomed to 
burn their dead, was formed from some such burning of remains after a 
conflict ; but to this it may be replied, that, had such been the case, 
we should not have. found whole skeletons of unburnt bodies in the very- 
stratum itself, which the author of the present essay has himself disco- 
vered. And more, if it be admitted, that these bodies were afterwards 
buried, we should not have found them disposed in every direction ; a 
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certain proof of the bodies having been buried without care or distinc- 
tion. Indeed, their situation is such as might be supposed would result 
from the destruction of a town and the general massacre of its inhabi- 
tants. 

In connection with the city of Rutuptce^ we have also to notice the 
Amphitheatre, distant from the south-west angle of the ruins about 
460 yards. Its centre bears. south 46 degrees west; is now about 11 
feet deep, and measures from the north-west to the south-east point, 
about 68 yards ; in the opposite direction, it is 70 yards, and 7 feet 
deep. It was no doubt, at one time, very considerably deeper, the mar- 
gins being worn away, and the interior filled up by the operations of 
husbandry, the plough being annually driven over the soil. 

Among the best evidences of the antiquity of a place are the coins, 
remains of armour, and other reliques found about it and its vicinity. — 
With such evidences the castle of Richborough and its neighbourhood 
abound. About twenty or thirty years ago, Mr. Boys, the antiqua- 
rian of Sandwich, and author of the history of that place, accompanied 
by several other gentlemen, made researches here, particularly within 
the area of the castle, and near the cross before alluded to, and discovered 
a subterraneous passage, in which were found various articles of Roman 
armour, coins, and other antiquities. A beautiful glass lachrymatory, 
now in the possession of a gentleman resident in Sandwich, has since 
been found in the soil within the walls of the castle ; and coins of almost 
all tihe Emperors, from the Cassars downwards to the time of the de- 
parture of the Romans from this island, are repeatedly turned up by the 
plough. Of these, the coins of the Constantines, Gallienus, and Va- 
lens, are the most common. Here have also been found some of that 
kind of coins which are generally considered to be more ancient than 
those of Constantine, and are made of the metal called electrum, which 
was of brass, and contained about one fourth of gold. They are gene- 
rally concavo-convex, or hollow on the one side, which is the reverse, 
and bear either Pagan symbols or a horse, and the word Tascio around 
it; the other side has a head, sometimes crowned with laurels.— 
Others, also, of the same kind of metal, but still more ancient, have 
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been found here ; one side of them is rugged and unstamped, and the 
other has a horse or wheel, or some such symbol. 

Upon these reliques, it appears unnecessary to make further remark 
in the present tract ; the fact of their being frequently discovered on 
the q>ot, sufficiently proves that they were used there, and in some 
abundance ; and that the place itself was populous, and commanding 
subjection from the surrounding country. 
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II. — Antient Charters respecting Monastical and Lay Property in Cum- 
berUmd^ and other Counties in the North qf England / from Originals 
in tlie Possession qfWUliam John Charlton^ of Hesleyside, Egq., ac- 
companied with Abstracts qf them in English^ and some prtfatory and 
illustrative Remarks hy the Rev. John Hodgson^ Sec.^ addressed to 
John Adamson^ Esq.^ Sec. 



Whelpbigton, Sept 28, 1850. 



Dear Sir» 



The foUowmg antient muniments are copied from originals in the pos- 
session of William John Charlton^ of Hesleyside^ Esq., and came into his 
family in 1680, by the marriage of his great-great-grandfather with Mary, 
daughter of Francis Salkeld, of WhitehaU, in the parish of Aspatria, in 
Cumberland; Esq. The copy of them now sent to you has been made 
with scrupulous attention to accuracy by Mr. P. Mackay, my assistant 
in such matters, and since collated with the originals by myself; and 
I hope the Council of the Society^ will not deem them unworthy of a 
place in .the Arches ologia JEliana ; for such documents form by far tht 
most valuable parts of parochial and county history, of which they are 
indeed the bones and sinews, and want only the breath of the genius of 
history to be blown upon them to make them live and bloom through long 
ages of futurity. Travellers and scholars have dug all over the earth, and 
ransacked all the archives and depositories of the world for inscriptions 
and manuscripts relating to the dynasties and people of antiquity : even 
fragments of memorials on stone, and damp-eaten tatters of books, haVe 
been illustrated with notes and commentaries, in wwks upon whidi the 
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republic of letters have put the stamp of immortality. With documeuts 
of the kind, which I now lay before the Society, many of the affections of 
human nature, and of the interests of our country, are strongly connect- 
ed. Descendants of many of the persons, who put their seals upon 
them, are still living and preserving their genealogies bright and un- 
broken down the stream of 800 years : and, though many of the institu- 
tions they relate to have been overthrown by violence and legal enact- 
ments, some of them still remain. They have ceased to be valuable 
for the single and special purposes for which they were made ; but time 
has formed them into invaluable materials for histories of men and places. 
For the entablatures and capitals of genealogical structures, they form 
the most appropriate enrichments. Dugdale's Monasticon owes to them 
almost all its interesting and graphic sketches of truth ; and Dodsworth's 
celebrated collection of similar documents afforded the same author the 
brightest jewels for his baronage ; it was indeed his Liber Veritatis. — 
Records of grants to monasteries and to private persons form a large 
portion of the rich treasures of the Record Rooms, in the Tower and 
Chapter House, in London. Some families still hold the papers of their 
estates from very remote periods, and freely permit them to be inspected 
for historical purposes : but, it is deeply to be lamented, that when 
estates have been transferred by sale or mortgage, from one hand to 
another, the antient charters concerning them, which were no longer 
useful as title deeds, but still valuable as elements of history, have been 
too frequently and indiscriminately destroyed ; — lamented, because, they 
are the only evidences and the noblest memorials that a family can pos- 
sess of the hereditary virtue and prudence Which have kept its posses- 
sions entire and free from the humiliating loads which indolence and 
extravagance entail upon them, and lamented because it was only from 
them that any account of certain periods of our country could be 
derived. 

Many persons and bodies even of learned men have, I know, objec- 
tions to publishing grants and papers like these ; but I look cheerfully 
far over and beyond all such impediments that lie in my way, and would 

gladly say to this Society, fill your Transactions with county muniments. 
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and they will continue a treasure-house for almost every kind of history, 
and^ afford the healthiest food that the mind of genuine patriotism can 
be nurtured and maintained with. They will make the villages that 
gave us birth, and the fields that gave us food, objects of veneration and 
affection, and subjects for enquiry to ourselves and posterity. Let us 
not then, I beseech you, suffer our Institution to languish for want of 
zeal and labour, in promoting the objects for which it was formed. — 
Every member ty turning his attention to the subject, may procure from 
the public offices and libraries of our country, or from private collections 
of muniments, most valuable materials for our Transactions which I 
would most gladly see converted into a great laboratory for the historian 
to work in ; into a garden of perennial flowers, to gather honey from. — 
During the eighteen years in which we have been incorporated as a body, 
these Transactions have not hitherto reached the conclusion of the se- 
cond volume ; and a considerable portion of the parts that have been 
published have been made up of subjects of a very general nature f 
while far the greater part of the spacious and highly interesting 
field of local history that surrounds us, has been left either totally 
wild and unreclaimed, or if the plough-share of enquiry has ever 
passed over it, the furrows which it opened have immediately closed 
behind it. For my own part, even with an author's not uncommon 
guest, — res angusta domi — and many other discouraging difficulties 
in my way, I feel a spirit within me that forbids me to abandon the 
interests and objects of this Society, and urges me over all the forms of 
deference and order, to rouse into life and activity the genius that 
watches over our destinies, and I do trust that this appeal to your ho- 
nour, and call for your assistance in the cause we have engaged in, will 
not be made in vain. 

I add to these general remarks, a genealogy into which I have worked 
some notices of the persons who were parties to several of the deeds, 
and to each of the deeds have given an abstract and some explanatory 
remarks, with the hope of obviating a part at least of an objection I have 
often heard urged against printing records in dead or foreign languages* 
Where abstracted is added to the Latin of the charters, they have been 
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abridged by leaving out their formal parts. The rest of thein» on account 
of their high antiquity, have been preserved entire. 

From, Dear Sir, 

Your's truly, 

JOHN HODGSON. 



PEDIGREE OP THE TAILBOIS AND MESCHENS FAMILIES, 

Compiled for the purpose of illustrating some of the following Charters. 



I. Eloiva,c= iTa DB TaiUs-Lucia, dau.of Al-sS. kanulpr DsMBSCHiBirg, 



JT 

sS.Rai 



Wiu 



4aM. of 
Etbelrd, 
Kins of 



BOifl. first bus. 
banaofLuda, 
d.of Earl Al. 



tber of Fulk, 
Earl of Anjou 
and King of 
Jerusalem, k 
had a grant of 
the barony of 
Kendal, and 
large posses. 
gioDS in Lan- 
fashlre, mm 
William the 
Conqiueror. 



third husband of Lucia, 
dau. of Earl Algar, sue 
ceeded to the earldom of 
Chester, on the death of 
his cousin Richard, son of 



3 
2. William dbsCbcilia 
IfBscHiENS had, Tgavetotbt 
by grant of his I Canons of 



!♦ 



brother Ranulph, 
the barony of 
Allerdale, above 



after the Conquest, prio 
which Rich. 's death he^ 



berland, and built 
and resided in 
Elgermont Castle. 



gar. Earl of Mer. 

cia, after the death 

of her brothers, 

was bro. Edwin 8t Morcar. 

had f grant of all »» wi^u* ■.•v.».u, i.wh w. »..«.uwe, mv»^m 

their unds from Hugh first Earl of Chester Derwent in Cum. 

William the Con. - - - 

queror, and was 

married to Ito. 

deTailboUinl072. 

About a month 

after her first bus. 

band's death, ahe 

manied,secondly, 

Roger de Romara, «^»«...«.~w.. ~. — e 

son of Gerald Bar! by the great gTand.daugh. 
of Liucoln, an illustrious youth, ter of his brother William, 
mm{Comim. IngulpAi, p. ISfi.) Cicely Fitaduncan, Coun. 

tess of Albemarle, and Lady 
of Copland. By his wife, the Lady Lucia, he had teveral 
chUdrtB i and an old Visitatiooof Cheshire says ho had before 
her a wir& Maude, dau. of Aubeny de Vere, £ari of Oxford, 
by whom he had issue Raoulphus, son and heir. 



=RoBBBT VB 



iorto 
fwaa 
Earl of Cumb. and Carlisle. 
This Ranulph, according 
to the Monamcon^ was 
founder of Calder Abbey, 
which he endowed with 
the po o ss ss io n a mentioned Ranulph 
in Deed No. 1., which is a Gllsland, 
confirmation of his grant 



SL OBOmtBT DB 

Mbscbibicb, to 
whom his brother 
gave 
when 
he succeeded to 
the earldom of 
Chester. This is 
in ^aiiAs, under 
Randle, Earl of 
Chester, but on 
what authority 
is not stated. 



EmseydiH. 
ferentpos. 
sessions for 
the health 
of her hus- 
band, and 
of her sons 
Ranulph & 
Matthew. 



who had a 

pant of 

Broogb. 

upon.Sands, 

flmnhbbfB^ 

ther.in.Iaw, 

Ranulph de 

iMeachkM, 

■ _ < Cmmb. 2M.) 
also of the forestarsfato 
of Inglewood, whicn 
office hM desaeDdants 
held till Thomas de 
Multon forfeited it ia 
the time of Henry the 
ThinL-^/drm. i^lfi.) 



•li tiLomiD or BnBkisi Aucs ob HbscbibnbsbBobbbt db Romlbt, Lord of the 
BBD. second Baron | | Honour of Skipton, in Craven. 

ofKendaL 



J ' 



I 



\z 



iBBU »8 EnrBITBBBsaRANIILra EOAIB, 

' Lord of lael, Ip 
Cumberland. 



J 



III. &BTCL, third Barwi of»=CBBiaTisifA. Ke. Aucb db Rom.=William FiTXDCivcAir, William Enoaim 



Kendf 1, to whom William 
de Meschiens, Baron of 
AUerdale, above Derwent, 
gave the nuuiors of Kel. 
ton. Salter, Workington, 
Mul StocUaw, in AUerdale, 
aJbove Derwent In Cumber, 
land. 



r 



tel's grant of Mor. lbt, lady of ^er. 
land Church to mont and Skip. 
St Mary's, Yorii, ton, in Craven, 
b tested "Chris, 
tiana, uxoremea, 
Willjelmo fiUo 
meoy^ftc (Burn^$ 
Wettm. 443.) 



lY. L' GiLBKBT, 4th Baron of 
Kendal, whose son William 
took the name of Db Lancas. 
TBBt from whom descended 
the Barani of Kendal of that 
name, and the Lancasters, Lords 
of Barton, in Westmorland. 
3l yivLUku. (Bum*$WeHm,^'Si. 
4w ALAJf , son of KeteL 
&. UimiBBa 

fL Obmb. sonsOuNiLDA, dau. of 
of KeteL had, Oospatric Earl of 
fromWaldievet Dunbar, and sister 
of Waldeive, first 
Lord of Allerdale, 
below Derwent— 
A llan, her nephew, 
and second son oi 
the above-named 
Wa]deive,Ba shown 
by Deed 18, made a 
grant to St Bees. 



aon of Gospa. 
triekt in mar. 
rlacewith his 
wife, Seaton, 
CMwerton* 
Fleniingby,ft 
Crakesothen, 
{■the west of 
Cumberland. 



% 



1. Ci 






Earl of Murray, son of 
Duncan, brother of Da. 
vid King of Scotland. 

His mother was Octhre. 

da, lister and heir of Waldeve, son 
of Alan, first Lord of Allerdale, 
and son of Qospatrick, Earl of 



Northumberland and Dunbar. 



rra DvNCAN,sWiu.UM lb GB098, Earl 
'of Albemarle and Holder. 



1 

;bcily 
Countess of Albemarle 
and Lady of Copeland in 
Cumberland, confirmed to 
the house of Chaldra and 
the monks there, their 
possessions, on the tenure 
they had holden them of 
his ancestors. {DeedNoA.) 
She was married, firstly, 
to Alexander Fita Gerald, 
but by him had no issue. 

3. ALtcB, wife of Gilbert 
PIpard ; and, secondly, of 
Robert Courtoey, died ap. 
Her fortune went to the 
fiunilies of her two sisters. 

8. Amabill, wife of Re- 
ghudd de Lucy, Lord of 
Egermoot {Bum*sC%mb, 

2 S S 



r 



Ada, d. and h. of WiI._,AiM0N tm 



liam, son of Ranulph 
Engain, who was mar. 
ried to Ibrla. dau. and 
sole b. of Roheit de 

Estrivers. 



RooBB DB Mob- =. 
tiLLE, eldest son. 



ness, second husband, 
founded the Abbey of 
Meaz, of the history of 
which. No. 7. of the foU 
lowing Deeds seems to be 
a leaL He and his wife 
are mentioned in Deed 2. 
They had a son. WiUiam, 
who died an infant This WUlUm le Gross 
was son of Stephen Earl of Albemarle, son 
of Odo de Campania and Adeliza dau. of 
King William the Conqueror, which Odo had, 
by tne grant of his father.in.law, the Earl- 
dom of HoUcmess. He, his wife, and bro- 
ther Ingleram, are mentioned in Deed Na 2. 



MOBTUAB, 

son of 
Hugh de 
MorvUte. 



I : 

HUGB DB M0RVILLB,sbHbLWI8B DB StuTTILLB. 

one of the assassins I heiress of Kirkoswald 
of Thomas a Becket I and Laslngby. (Mum's 

I Cmmb. 217. 



RlCIIABD DB 

Mobvillb, 
who, in 16 
Henry II., 
claimed laads 
with the dao. 
of William 
de Lancas. 
ter, and left 
issoeu Hdfn, 
married to 
Rowland de 
Galwcie. 
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OL TfeOMAf DB MULTOMs 



r 



T 






L JOHM DB EUZABBTH DB MUL. 

MuLTOif, TON, wife of Har. 

oh. a. p. rington of Harriog. 
Con, whow third 
abtre ol' the Multoa ettatof 
dflicended to Thomat Orer 
Duke of Suflblk, who forfeited 
It in the time of Queen Marj. 



JOHAlf DB Muu 

TON, wife of Ro- 
bert Fits Walter; 
but what became 
of thin share of 
the Multon lands. 
Burn had not for 
certainty found. 



ItAEOAmrr 
DB Multon. 



% 



3fi 

L 



XL Anthony DBsJojnr, dau. 
LocT, S4 years of William 
old, 90 Ed. IIL Lord Grey. 
Died in 41 Ed. stock. 
IIL, 1387, leav. 
Ing a daughter, Jane, 2^ 
vears old, who died in the 
ibUowing year. 



RbGINALD DB LUCT 

married Eupliemia 
dau. of Ralph Lord 
Neville, and had 
the manors of Cald. 
beck, Ulnedale, and 
Aspatric, and died 
without issue. 



Thomas de Lucy, neat 
grandson of Alice de LAicy, 
was much engaged in the 
Scotch and other wars: 
and after being summoned 
to Parliament from 15 to 
38 Edw. IIL. died in the 
30th yearof the same reign, 
anno 1305. 

GlLBBBT =BfAUD DB LuCT SOttlcd Upons 

Umpbbtillb her second husband, herself 
E. of A ngus, and their hdrs male, all her 
who died s.p. estates, and, failing them, 
entailed them upon Henry 
Percy, her 2d husband's eldest son, and 
his heirs male, on condition of their quar. 
tering the arms of Lucy with their own. 



Maboabbt DB Multon married 
Ranulph de Dacre, of Daoe. 
Castle, in Cumberland, who by 
this match obtained thebaronTof 
Gilsland, and from whom it nas 
passed in lineal descent to tlM 
Earl of Carlisle, its present pfo> 
piictor. 

=HENRT PERCY.= Maboabbt. 
first Earl of | daughter of 
Northumberland, | tUikpki Lord 
slain at Barham 
Moor, March 2, 
1401 



Hbi 



T 



] 



NeriUe, IsC 
wife. 



XIL Hbnbt Pbbct,=:Elizabbth, eldest TH6MABPBBCTandhisbrother=:EuzABBTH,dau.of 
sumamed Hotspur, \ dau. of Edward Ralph, by their marriages, be. David de Strath, 
slain at Shrewsbury, I Mortimer, Earl of came possessed of the barony of bolgie, 13th Earl 
2M July, 1408. I March. Mitford in Northumberland ofAthol 



Ralph PbbctsPhilippa second 
dau. of David de 
Strathbolgie, 13th 
Barlof AthoL 



.f 



XIIL Hbnbt Pbbct. second Earl of-sELKANOB, dau. of Ralph 
Northumberland, slain in the battle I NeriUe, Earl of Westmor. 
of St Albans, 22d May, 1455. | land. 



John Lobo Cufpobd 



] 



i^rn. 



T 



JL 



Pbbct =: Ralph Nbtillb, 
second Earl of 
Westmorland. 



7. W,' ' ' -' 



XVf. I. Hbnbt Pbbct died young. 7. WrLLiAii F^bct, Chancellor of Cambridge and Bp. of Carlisle. 

8. John Pbbcy died young. a Richabd Pbbct. 

I. Thomas Pbbct, created Earl of E^remont, slain In the 9l Obobgb Pbbct, a Prebend of the collegiate church of Beverley. 
Ktog'. U«t .t the bttlo Of No«h«npton, 38 Omr, ,. c.™,«« P.KT, »„. Bdm««i Orer, E«I of K«t 

4. Hu« P.«T. Iln « 0,0 b.W. of Hedgdej M«,. «• '^^^^^^^j^ K^'CTt^ hSIS'^22:"' 

t. Hbnbt Pbbct, third Earl of Northumberland, slain at thessELBANOB, dau. and heir of Richard. Lord Poinings. Brian, and 
battleofTowtoo,29th March, I46L | FitxIPain. 



HBNBT Pbbct, fourth Earl of Northumberland, and lord of the honour of Cockermouth, gave • 
a deed of Inspeximus, No. 18, in the following collection, and dated at St Bees, Sept 1 1 , 1473, of 
a charter of his noble ancestor William de Fortibus, Earl of Albemarle, to the monks there. He 
was slain 28th April. 1480, in an endeavour, as LonUlicutenant of Yorkshire, to put down an in. 
Mrrtctlon at Cozlodge, near Thirsk. 



Maud, dau. of 
William Her. 
bert, first Earl 
of Pembroke. 



in 



MONASTICAL CHARTERS. 

1. Caldre.— C . coMiTissA d alb . "« dna d Caupelanda . omibj minist*» 
Pre sue % hoib3 suis francis * anglis . * omib3 fidelib3 suis . Sat . Sciatis 



1. This is a confirmation made by Cicely, countess of Albemarle and lady of Coupland 
to 'the house of Chaldra and the Monks there, of Chaldra, and Bemerton, and Holegate, a 
manse in the borough of Egremont, two salt-pans in Withoue, one fishery in the Derwent 
and another in the Egre, with sufficient pasture in her forest, and all things necessary for 
their salt-pans, fisheries, houses, and swine, without pannage — all which possessions and pri- 
yileges were granted to that house, by her great-grandfather, Ranulph de Meschiens — and 
to which she added in this charter the gift of Stovenerge, with its appurtenances, in free 
alms for ever, and whatever had been granted to them in the charters and writings of 
former donors ; and all privileges they had enjoyed under her ancestors, particularly see 
and saC) toll and them, and in&ngenthef. 
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me ^sensu % consilio amico:^ meoT;: dedisse % ^cessisse • % hac mea carta 
pfirmasse do % see CDARIE % domui d chaldra • ^ monachis ibid do 
seruientib3 in libam . pur3 . % ppetu3 eletnosin^ p 3ia pat's mei % mat^s 
mee • « Regis Henrici • % salute mea • ^ salute omiu fideliu Chaldr3 
cu omib3 ptinentijs suis • is BemtonI cu omib3 ptinentijs suis • ^ Hole- 
gat3 cu omib3 ptinentijs suis • in siluis • in pascuis • 99 unl CDansur^ 
in burgo d Egremt solam % quiets ab oi seruicio • ^ duas salinas ad 
Withoue . ^ piscaria d deruenta . * piscaria d Egre . ^ pascua omib3 
aialib3 eo^ in foresta mea q*ntii eis op^ fuerit . * ea que necessaria 
fuerint salinis suis ^ piscarijs suis • % edficijs domo']^ suaru • % porcis 
suis sine panagio p tota rram mea sicut meis pprijs • Frerea ^cedo eis 
% confirmo ^dicte • s • domui • in pura . libam . % ppetua elemosinl 
stouenerga cu oinib3 ptinentijs suis . % quicq'd eis datu est in elemosina 
sicut carte ^ cyrographa donato^ suoTf testant' . Quare uolo ^'firmi? 
pcipio • ut omia ista teneant in pace . bene • libere honorifice • in- 
tegre . % plenarie • cum socha % sacha • % tol • % them • ^ infan- 
genthef • % cu omib3 alijs libtatib3 . % libis ^suetudinib3 % comoditatib3 
q d ^dictis tris pueniunt ut puenire possunt • ^ quietantijs suis sicut 
unq*m meli^ ^ liberie * quieti^ tempore antecessol^ meolf tenuerunt . ^ 
sicut carte eoTf testant'. His Tes? . Rob . ^stabulario . Ysaac d 
scheflling . Symone d scheftlig . Witto d cbirtelig , Witto d scheftling 
• Thoma capellano comitisse. 

2. In noie -pat's . ^ filij . ^ spirit^ sci am; Ego Wittm^ de essebi «^ 
uxor mea hectred . see mat's ecciie filijs I dno sat . * sci sp? cosolatione 

2. William de Esseby and Hectred his wife, for the health of their own souls, of the 
souls of their parents, and of their lord, William, earl of Albemarle, and of his wife Cicely, 
the countess, and of Ingelram the earFs brother, and of their father and mother, taking into 
consideration how useful and necessary it is to all christians amidst the malice of the times 
and the vexatious temptations that are known to be continually springing up ; and desirous 
of doing some act of justice, in this most miserable life, that might avail before the eyes of 
Almighty God, in procuring the redemption of their sins and eternal life, gave to Almighty 
God and the holy Mary his sweet mother, and to the abbey of Caldra, Becheremet and 
its appurtenances, as well in waters as pastures, with the mill of the same ville, and the 
fishery in the £hgena, pertaining to the same village, which grant they made to the said 
abbey, in free alms, and as a sweet odour. Peace, health, and blessedness to all who in 
true charity shall maintain this our elemosinary deed. The Deed is signed by ecdesias- 
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. Vtile i^rsus « oib^ x^anis necessariii 3 • inr malicias dieiii ista^ • « 
molestias teptationfi . q cotidie puUulare noscunt' • aliq^d iusticie I hao 
miserrima uita puide ^ qd i enia uita ad redemtione peccato^ suo^ 
ante di omipotetis oculos ualeat subuenire « vnde ego 19 uxor mea 
p salute Siaru nostra? ^ parentii nostro^ • ^ p salute dni nri Wiltni 
comiti' de albemar . « uxori* sue cecilie comitisse . ^ ingelrami frat's 
^dicti comiti* . patru matriiq^ eo^ donam^ . * cocedim^ do opoteti . 
« see marie dulci sue mal • % ai^Ie de caldra f becheremet « 5ia ad 
e3 ptinentia t3 I aq*s • qHn 1 pascu* • q& molendinu 1 eade uilla • % pis- 
caril in ehgena ad einde uilll ptinente . Qu3 donatione ita lite • « ab 
oi seruicio q*etl . sic ^dict? dns meus Wittm^ comes ea m^ p seruitio raeo 
libo • % humagio donauit • is put carta ipi^ testat' f dsmP ^ cocedim^ 

• ^senti scripto pfirmam>^ • ^dicte atsbie 1 ppetuS elemosin3 . % i odore 
suauitati* . Q^sq's hac elemosin3 nostra 1 uera caritate manutenueiit - 
sit illi pax • sal us • % biidictio • Hui>^ donacioni' testes sunt • Ricard^ 
p*or de sea bega . Rob ^bi? de puncunesby • Rog ^sbif de egremund 

* Jurdan^ psona de goseford . Ricard^ filiu^ Osberti de sea brigida . % 
Ricard? ei^^de ecctie uicari? . Ketel filiu^ vlf. 

3.— Adam fili>^ Uhtredi oinib3 amicis suis ^ hoibj . t5 fut'is q»m 
presentib3 - sat • Sciatis me pcessisse . ^ liac mea karta ^firmasse Beat'ci 
nepti mee . v**^ . bouatas ?re . ex dono Wiffi nepotis mei in killeeruce 
. sibi ^ filiis * filiab3 suis . ita libere ^ quiete . sicut karta Wiffi nepo* 
tis mei filii Liolf de moUe testat' . Hiis tesl . Cospatrico fii orm . q? 
Thoma filio ei^ . Adam clerico fit cospat*ci . Patricio fit Gamel . 
Gilebto fit Gilebti . Adam de coresbi . Orm fit Ailfi . Adam de bas- 



iiCBf in the neighbourhood of Beckennet and Caldre. What relationship William de 
Essebj) and Hectred his wife, had to the earls of Albemarle, I have found no clue to discover. 
Bj the calender to the inquests after death it appears that a WiUiam de Essebj, in S3 
Hen. III«9 died, possessed of lands in Cattesbj, Newbottle, Creke, and Lillebume, in 
Northamptonshire. — C Vol. up, 6* J 

3. Adam, son of Uhtred by this deed confirms to Beatrice his neice, 5 bovates of lan4 
given to her in Killeeruce, by his nephew William, son of Liolf de MoUe. It was thia' 
Beatrice, I apprehend, who, under the name of Beatrice de MoUe, gave to Caldre Abbj & 
bovates of land in Little Gilcruce, and a fourth part of the miU of Greater Gilcruce.^ — See 
Bum's Ctuiib, 28, 115 ; and Hutch, dumb. 174| 347, for illustrations of this deed. 
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tunthuait • Cospat^cio de de plumlund . Alano fii ketel • Vht'do fii 
ketel • Thoma fit ysaac • Benedicto sacdote de aspat^c . Vhldo sac- 
dote de crossebi • R(^o sacdote de Irebi * Valete. 

4. — Ricard^ de boisuilla • oib; amicis suis • Francis • % Anglis • has 
li^Eis audienfib3 % uidntib3 tarn ^sentibz g^ fut'is - sat • Notu sit uob 
me j^ salute Sie mee • % p 3Iab3 pris % ma^s mee • nee n % amico^ id 
parentu meo^ • concessive • % dedisse • ^ hac ^senti carta mea ^firmasse 
• do • « bate marie • ^ abbacie de Cald^ • % monachis ibide deo serui- 
eDtib3 • dece achras tre / ifra parte me3 de Culdretun • c comuni pas- 
cuo ad ^ct3 ?ram ptinte • i liberam • ^ puram • % ppetuam elemosi- 
nam . tenendas de me % heredib3 meis ab oi sclari seruicio q'etas • 
Hui^ donationis testes sut • Robtus decanus • Robt^ jpsbr d pun- 
chunebi . Robt? ^sbr d Egremd . Ricard^ jPsbr d becchiremd . Witts 
de boisuilla . Jobs fili^ ade . Alexand fili^ ade . Gilebtus fr ei>^ . 
Gilebt^' de boisuile . Woldef de beckirmeth . Ada fili^ Ketelli . 
yuuain de Hale ^ mtti alij. 

5. — Sciant ^sentes * futuri q ego Jobes de Hudleston concessi deo 
^ beate CDarie de Caldr^ ^ monachis ibidem deo seruientib3 pasture sex 
' vaccis cu sequela eaTj. vni? anni f qHuor eq*s - ^ q'draginta ouib3 cu 
sequela eaT;: vni>^ anni p totu annu in comuna pastura de Milnum • Ita 
qd dece^o no habeant maiore numerii vaccaC^L eqacflj, aut ouium q^ in hoc 
sc^to continetur ad salinam sua de Mihium appendentm • Saluis 3 car- 

4 Richard de Boisville for the good of the souls of himself and his father^ mother, 
friends, and parentage by this deed granted to God and the blessed Mary, and the Abbot 
of Caldra and the Monks serving' Grod there, nine acres of land in his pert of CaldretoD, 
with common of pasture and other appurtenances. The Boisville family had a grant <ji 
Milium from William de Meschiens. Their heiress, in the time of Henry the Third, married 
into the Huddleston family. There is no mention of this Richard de Boisville in the his. 
tories of Cumberland. — (Bum. Nich. Cumb. p. 10.^ 

5. John de Huddleston grants to the Abbey of Caldre pasture for 4 horses, and for six cowi 
and their calves of one year's old ; and for 40 sheep and their lambs till one year's old, in 
the common pasture of Milium, on condition of their not keeping a greater quantity of 
cows, horses, or sheep as appendages to their salt pans there, saving to the Monks there 
the otlier privileges granted to them in the Charters of his ancestors ; and further granting 
to them that their place for carrying on their salt works, at Sandslof, should contain two 
acres, and that they might turn the Ruttanpul on such manner that it should do no injurjv 
to their said works. 
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* 

tis aiicesso^ meo^ dneC^ de CDilnu ^dcam salin3 tangentib3 i omib3 aliis 
articulis suis . Concessi % ^fatis monacil q habeant illam place! suS que 
vocat' sandslof in q'ntitate du2Cli acra^ rre % illam in eadem q'ntitate 
in posterii c5tinuent ad faciend de sabulo infra ipam place! contento 
omia app'anita que exinde eis puenire potint ad dcm sabulu sup cram 
^fate saline ptinente cariandu ^ sal suu inde sumend et alia necessaria 
comoda sua inde rationabitir faciend sn ^dcone mei ui hedu meo'^ 
ippetuu • Concessi inSr ^fatis monacil q possint diStere le RuttanpuU 
de ^dca placea sicut meli^ potuerint ne p cursum eiusd in ^dca placea 
dampnum aliquodui jactur! incurrant • H' oia ^dca concessi ^fatis monach 
in libam purS ^ ppetu! elemosinam cu omibus coibus ajsiaintis ^dce 
ville de CDillnum liba q^eta ^ soluta ab omi seculari sui% secta cosue- 
tudie ^ demanda . Sicut sac4icm altaris • Incui^ rei &c. Hiis testib3 
Diio Robto de hauerlgton Witto de Bethm . Witto de Thuaytes . Johe 
Corbet . Johanne de Morthing ^ aliis . Dat^ apud CDilnum in CDense 
ap*lis Anno Regni Reg Edwardi filii Reg Henf quintodecimo. — 
(^AbstracLj 

6. Sciant jP^entes ^ futuri qd ego Johes filius Johis de Hideleston 
dedi ^ concessi % hac ^senti carta mea q^etiiclamaui deo ^ be marie <^ 
AlSbie de Caldr % monachis ibidem deo seruientib; Wiiim filiu Ricard 
de loflscales quond! natiuu meu cu tota sequela sua ^ catalt suis Ita qd 

6. This curious document is an assignment made in 1291, by John, son of John de Hud- 
dleston, of William, son of Richard de Loftscales, formerly his native, with all bis retinue 
and chattels, to the Abbot and Monks of Caldre. It is, in fact, that species of grant of 
freedom to a slave, which is called manumission implied, in which the lord yields up all 
obligation to bondage, on condition of the native agreeing to an annual payment of money 
on a certain day. The clause, << So that from this time they may be f^ee, and exempt 
from all state servitude and reproach of villainage from me and my heirs," is very curious^ 
especially to persons of our times, in which there has been so much said about the pomp of 
Eastern lords, and the reproachful slavery in which their dependents are still kept Here 
the Monks of Caldre redeemed a man his family and property from slavery, on condition of 
his paying them the small sum of two-pence a year. The Huddleston family were seated at 
Milium, in the time of Henry the Third, when they acquired that estate, by the ^marriage 
of John de Huddleston with the lady Joan, the heiress of the Boisville family. Slavery 
continued to thrive on the soil of Northumberland long after the time of Edward the First : 
for in 1470, Sir Roger Widdrington manumitted his native, William Atkinson, for the pur-* 
pose of making him his bailiff of Woodhom. — Hist Northumb, II. ii. 187. 
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amodo sint lib! % quieti de me % hedib; meis ab omi uanitate % calupnia 
villenagii inppetuu nee liceat m* nee hedib; meis in ^dcos Wittm se- 
quelam suam vt eatalla aliquod jus vi clamiu deceto exig^e vt vendicare 
• Et ^dcus Wilis obligauit se p tota sequela sua ^dce domui de Caldra 
in annuo redditu duo^ denar ubicuq^ fSint comorantes ad festu sci Pe! 
ad vincuta iroppetuii singiis annis ^dce domui fideiir soluendol^ in re- 
cognicone libtatis ^e . Et vt h donaco concessio ^ q*etaclamaco rata et 
firma inppetuu pseueret ^sens sc*ptu in signo ^ firmitate libtatis sue 
eisdem fieri feci anno r. r. E. vicesimo . In cui^ rei testimoniu ^senti 
s*pto sigillu men apposui . Hiis tes? Witimo Wailburthuait . Wifimo 
Thuaites . Johe de mordling . Johe Corbet . Johe de Halle ^ aliis. 



Will'ms abbas decim' septim^ 
7. ...eui iustus fuit vt nullus eu aduocato^ in consistorio circuuenire 
potuit n<^ a cognicoe iusticie in ca aliqua face deuiare . Post que sedit 



7. This, I appreheod, is a leaf of some book of the Abbey of M eaux or Melsa, which con- 
tained a history of the lives of the Abbots of that house. The Abbey itself was founded 
by William de Fortibus, husband of Cecily, great grand-daughter of Malcolm, king of Scot- 
land. It was situated on rising ground, but hemmed with swamps and marshes. Part of 
the property given to it by its founder, was the wood of Rude, from which the marsh of 
Rude, mentioned in this document, probably had its name. J have seen no account in 
books on monastic history, or in catalogues of MSS. of any work expressly upon the lives 
of the abbots of this house, of which ^eir is rather a long history in the edition of Dug- 
dale's Monastican, in 1682 ; but in the Cottonian library there is a manuscript parchment- 
book in small folio, consisting of 246 folios, which contains <<the names of the feoffors of 
the Monastery of Melsa or Meaux, and of the places, lands, tenements, and rents belonging 
to that house, with abstracts of its charters, feoffments, confirmations, releases, quit claims, 
and exchanges, and concluding with a table of the chapters, of little use." The following 
MSS. respecting this house, are in the Lansdowne library. — 1 . A History of the Abbey 
of Melsa, This is a transcript, and occupies 53 pages.-^2. The Register of the Abbey of 
Melsa or Meaux, written on vellum in the 15th century. It appears to have belonged to 
Christopher Hilyard in 1553 ; and contains of 160 folios. It consists of Pope's Bulls, Char- 
ters of the Bishops and Chapter of York, Royal grants, and compositions, privileges, various ' 
charters, &c. &c. from 1273 to 1373. Its original index is unfinished, and it is defective 
at its end.— 3. Bishop Kennet's Collections, from an ancient parchment cartulary of Melsa, 
in the possession of James, bishop of Lincoln, in 9 folios.— 4. Memoranda, by the same 
Prelate, from a MS. History of Chronicles of the Abbey of Meaux, in 3 folios. 
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Gregorius ii. cu^ t^ iusticia fuit venalis in curia . % cardinaies in 
diQsis regnis optra queq^ bnficia optinuere abbaciat^ vid priorat? diaco- 
natus af diaconatus % alias dignitates ac ^endas nee non % ecctias po- 
chiales ptrimas vbiq^ vtdklj. . vt aliquis eo^ vij vt viij abbaciat^ « priorat^ 
pz alias dignitates ^ bnificia pi? possideret . De ipo itaq^ pp* Greg in 
sequentib^ tepe dni Wiftmi abbis 18 . ampuils referetur . Anno ecil 
dni 1S69 rcia pestilencia fuit in Anglia. 

WiLLMs ABBAS ocTAUus DECiMUs. — ^De creacioue dni Wifimi de Scard- 
burgh atbis 18 ; de clausura campi de Northg^g^ a marisco de 
Ruda ; de fossato de Monkdyk % alijs. 

Anno dni 1872 mortuo vt ^mitif pie memorie dno Wifimo de Diyng- 
howe afibe nro 17, elect? fuit in p*rem ^ pastore mon nri dns Wiftms 
de Scardburgb qui Cellerari? extitit p l6 annos jpcedentes in die vidett 
id Desiderij epi quo die contingebat fm see Trinitatis in octauis Fonf 
solepnireelebrari • Nam in electione tuc p futuro atsbe eelebrata eonuet? 
adhue equalir diuisi fueriit • Quonj. media ps ^seriptii frem Johem de 
Hull priorem elegit in atbem : sed % alra mec^ia ps frem Johem de 
Newton ^dem ipi priori in singulis adusante eidnl in abbaciatu ^ferre 
eonabatur • Non tame q^ aliqua ipacyi ptiu, quod mirabile fuit, electu 
suam mere voluit assumere in ai^m •' s^^ % vtraq^ ps eleetii suu alu 
jBferre deliberauit ne ^ ipe air sibi ^ficeretur nulli ^o sibi ^fereodo in- 
nm intendentes . Et eu ideo eonuSt? sup vnico eis ^ferendo p duolji 
dieT^ spaeiii edeordare nequiuissent • tandin deus dns Willms de Seard- 
burgh eellerari^^ vir simplex ingenij, rectus tamen in ope, in minisno 
solicit?, ac pcere et elegans stature, p copmissione noit? fuerat in atlbem 
cu prius ad abbaciatum nuUaten? fuisset suspicatus • % Hie quidm 
abbas anno dni 1389 diuisit fossato campu de Northg^ng* a marisco de 
Ruda vocal le Whytkerr in? angtm de Bennerls ^ aliud clausum nfm 
diet' le Park versus le Wythdyk, Johe de Roos dno de Rowth, dno Johe 
de Rowth mill? % aliis libere tenetib3 in Rowth con8encientib3 « cosu- 
lentib3 in hac pte . ita ut cii antique diuise inrdictu campum de North- 
g^ng' % ^fatii mariseu de Rowth p quosdam puteos quasi p iactii lapidis 
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^b^ iimicem distantes paterent euident . dcm fossatu in sdo nfo ipprio 
in j^&to campo de Nortbg*ng' cCfioef • vt ipe antique diuise ex* dcm 
fossatum p trium pedum ^aciu remaneret • vt si quando in futuru 
idem fossatu nrm dari deberet ^ dilatari in Bolo nro pp'o p dco fossato 
dilatsdo foderem^ quatin^ idem mariscus de Ruda absq^ nra purjpatura 
psisteret integer « ilUbatus . Que eda campu ab in^ori pte dci fossati 
vepribus, spinis, virgultis is salicibus fecat comuniri . Nam ante ipa 
tq;>a bestie ^ ania in dico marisco de Rowth pastencia blada ^ p*ta nri 
in c9po de Nortbg^g' q^luna depascentia miserabilit conculcarut • 
% Eiusdm ecis atbis t^ Petrus Hylyard de Amatt qui de nobis tene- 
bat p homagiu quend3 pcellam capitalis messuagii 8ui 99 alia tenementa 
in Arnaii implacitauit nos de plurimis dapnis sibi fds vt asseruit in 
d^tu mndacois fossata^ siue sewera':^ de Monkdyk, Wythdyke^ ^ le 
esthedyk ^ insup ipa'^ defect? coi^ justiciariis feSat ^sentari . Cui 
quidm ^sentacoi p placitu « veridcm aliquot conati sum? cotHre • eo q^ 
ipa fossata no fuert coes swere ab antiquo • 9s si swere essent nos ad 
ipa:^ mnda66em seu repadE»em soli minime tenerem' nisi p quatitate llra^ 
nra^ eis adjacencm • &^ villate ^ alij p suis pceUis adiacentib3 p reliquo 
repacbis ea^j^dm pvideret • Sed quia ipm placitu fine debitO non est 
sortitu ^ villate ac alij adjacentes ead fossata SLndare % repare neclexe* 
rut pcessum bui? placiti huic dperi addere non curam? « eo^cipne 
sicut patet p tenuras carta^ nraT;: onus p'me fodi^is eo^m ppr duct? 
^ decensus aqua^ supio^ ad molendina. 

8* Holm CuLTRAM. — UniSsis xpi fidelibj ^sentes litSks visuris ut 
audituris Wills filius Gillecrist de Alneb*cb salute . Sciatis me gratum 
^ ratum bre totam donacionem quam Wills de ScefUing fecit monachis 
de Holmcoltr* sup piscaria de Alne % omnib3 ptinentiis suis put meliua 
IS plenius continef in carta eiusdem Willi quam idem monachi tint de 
eo • £t ne ego ui aliquis heredum meo^ aliquod clamiu grauamen seu 



8, This is a confirmation made by V^illiam, son of Gillchrist, of Alnburgh^ of a gift which 
William of ScefUing made to the Monks of Holmcultram, respecting a fishery upon 
the Alne, which had been given to them by Richard de Alnburgh^ and WiUiamy son of 
Simon Sheftling. — (Bum and Nick. Cumb^ 172,^-^l8aac> Symon, and William Scbeftling 
are witnesses to Deed, No. 1. 
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molestil sup communia eiusdem piscarie ui sup aliquib3 que ad earn 
ptinent contra tenorem carte quam habent de eodm Witto eisdem mo- 
nachis inppetuum facere possimus • ^sens scriptum imj^ssione sigilli 
mei roboratum ^fatis monachis contuli in testimoniu ppetue quiete cla- 
mationis . Hiis testib3 Patricio de Wirkington* . Ada de Neuton"^ Rob 
de Karlaton* Walto de vluesbig tunc officiat Karti • Rob dec Brisckirke 
. Ric de Alneb^ch . ^ aliis 

9. .Uniuersis Thomas fili^ Gilbti de Culwenne . Sal?m in dno sem- 
pi^am • NoSit vniSsitas vra me inspexisse ac intellexisse cartas ante- 
cessoO^ meo^ q^ testant* predictos antecessores meos dedisse % ^cessisse 
deo '^ beate marie de Holmecolt^ « monachis ibidem deo seruientib3 « 
eoO^ successorib3 in libam puram % ppetuam elemosiiiam • vnam placeam 
n'e sup ripam aque de Derwent • ad sustentacoem piscarie eoninde 
monachol^ in Derwent • Qt q^dem placea n*e p maiori pte p inunda£6em 
jPdce aque de Derwent % maris inundata est % asportata • ita qd necessa- 
ria sua ad sustentac&em seu refec£6em ^dce piscarie comode nlio modo 
possut tire . Qua ppr ego ^dcs Thodi ^dcas asporta£6em et inunda- 
£6em p salts aie mee • % aia'ljL antecessor meo^ « successor . restituere 
nolens • Dono % ^cedo p me % )iedib3 meis ac assignatis deo % beate 
CDarie '^ ^dictis monach de Holmcolt^ % eo^ successorib3 totam illam 
placeam tre annexam placie eo^de ftionachoC^ ex parte boriali uers^ 
orientem q' jacet inr sulcum q^ feci t^ere % mare . sup ripam predce 
aqe de Derwent in recompensa£6em partis ^dce placie 8re asportate ^ 
innundate . Tenenda &c. £t ego ^ hedes mei seu assignati • Waranti- 
zabim^ in ppetuum . In cui^ &c. • Hiis testib3 . Dni« Robto de Feri- 
tate Robto de Hauirington . * ThoiH de Neuton* militib3 . Thoin de 
Ribbeton • Witto le Venur . Joboe le Fraunceis de mebornmatild Hu« 
gon de Brunfeld . Adam de Thorisby . Witto de Sismonderiawe . * 
aliis. — (Abstract.) 

9. Thomas, son of Gilbert de Culwenne, having inspected certain charters of his ances- 
tors respecting a place on the bank of the Derwent, given by them to the Abbey of Holm- 
cultram, for the support of a fishery in that river, which place having been inundated and 
almost wholly carried away by a flood of the Derwent and the sea, by this charter, gave 
them the whole place next adjoining theirs on the north and east, and which laid between 
the sea-bank and a furrow which he had caused to be drawn. 
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10. Uniuersis Sancte Matris EccKe filiis Ricard Gernun Salt • Sciatis 
me uoluntate % petitione Johanne spouse mee concessisse % present! 
carta confirmasse deo % Beate CDarie % monachis de Holmcolt* in ppetuS 
elemosinS p salute alarum nrarum % p aia Hug • de COoreuitt % p aiab.^ 
oium ancessoljL % successo']^ nra2^ • Donum eiusdem Hugonis de CDo- 
reuitt ueri patroni ecclesie de Burg . libum % q*etum de omni cahipnia 
nra % heredum nra2^ q^ ecdiam de Burg integrS cum omib3 ptintiis 
suis idem Hug eisdem monachis in ppetuS elemosinS habendam donavit 
sicut in ei^ sc^pto auctentico continetur . Hiis Test? Radulfo de la ferte 
• Ric filio Radulfi • Ro^o folioth • Witto de Toresbi • Adam de 
Wige!, Toma de Brunfeld . Witto de Bochardebi . Fabieno de Ayket- 
tun • Ricard fre eius • Alano Buche • ^ vnSso capitto Cuberand. 

11. Omib3 hoc scriptum visur^ vel auditur^ Thomas de COulton dns 
Couplandie filius % hes dni Thorn de COulton Salutem in dno Sempiniam 
« NoSitis me inspexisse % intellexisse cartas monumenta ^ conuencones 
quas religiosi viri Abbas % Conuent? de Holmcoltran hent ex done % 
concessione antecessor meolf. % alio^ Videlicet quamdam cartam diii 
Thome filij dni Thome de CDulton ancessoris mei p quam dedit AVbi r, 
Conuentui de COelros in libam puram ^ ppetuam elemosinam tram in 

10. Richard Gernuiiy at the request of his wife, Joan, and for the health of their own 
souls, and of the soul of Hugh de Morville, confirmed to the monks of Holmcultram 
the gift which the said Hugh had made to the said monks of the church of Brugh-upon- 
sandsy in Cumberland. 

11. Thomas de Multon, lord of Coupland, son and heir of Thomas de Multon, having in- 
spected certain charters and muniments which his ancestors and others had given to the 
monks of Holmcultram — ^namely, a charter of Sir Thomas, son of Sir Thomas de Multon, 
his ancestor, by which he gave to the abbot and convent of Melros land in the ville of 
St. Botulph to make buildings upon for them and their successors ; and, moreover, a char- 
ter of the same abbot and convent of Melros to the abbot and convent of Holmcultram, 
respectmg the same ground in St Botulph ; and also a charter of Gilbert, son of Gilbert, 
of Dundragh, by which he gave to Holmcultram twenty acres of arable land, in the town 
of Distingtoh, and other four acres of ground, according to his charter ; and also one small 
mussa below Stotfbld to make a curtilage ; and pasture in the field of Distington for 600 
sheep, 8 oxen, 7 cows, 1 bull, and 2 horses ; and a peatry, and materials for making their sheep- 
folds and hemmels out of the wood of Distington, and for their hedges out of Hodfaldskogh ; 
apd covering for their houses in the territory of Distington : and also two charters, by which 
Hugh de Moriceby gave to the same house of Holmcultram six acres of arable land, and 
four acres of meadow, in Distington*— Now he by this his deed for himself and heirs^ con- 
firmed to the said abbot and convent of Holmcultram all the aforesaid grants. 
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villa de s£o Botulpho ad edificia sibi « succes3orib5 suis facienda ^ut 
in carta dci dBi Thorn . plenius continetur . Et sup hoc cartam ej'dS 
Abtotis « Conuentus de Melros das AtXtti « conuentui de holmcoltran 
Ae eadem &a in dca viUa de sco Botolpho editam £t etiam cartam dm 
GiTbti fit Gilberti de Dundnigh p quam dedit * concessit deo « Ecce 
a£e CDarie de Hdmcoltran « monachis ibidem deo Suientiba in libam 
puram « ppetuam elemosinam viginti acras &e arabilis in villa de Dis. 
tington infra certas diuisas ^ quatuor alias acras terre in&a alias divisas 
put carta eiusdem dni Gilberti filii Gilbti plenius testatur • Et paruam 
Mussam^ Subtus Stodfald ad Curtilagiu faciend % pasturam in campo de 
Distington, ad* Sex Centas oues octo boues Septem vaccas vnu taurum 
% ad duos equos % petariam ^ materiam ad caulas* ^ ad omlia* sua fa* 
cienda de bosco de Distington % materiam sepibus suis de Stodfaldskogh 
« cooptoriu domib3 suis in nitorio de Distington • £t etiam duas cartas 
ex dono % concessione Hugonis de CDoriceby fcas eisdem Abbti 9s con* 
ventui de Holmcoltran in libam puram % ppetuam elemosinam de sex 
acris terre arabilis in villa de Distington % de quatuor acris p*ti cum 
ptinenciis in eadem villa put in cartis eiusdem Hugonis distinctius « 
apertius continetur • Quas quidem dona6&es concessiones ^ confirma* 
£&es dcis Abbti ^ Conuentui de Holmcoltran 19 eoflj. successorib3 ^^ 
libam puram ^ ppetuam elemosinam pro me ^ liedib3 meis ratifico « 
confirmo p ^sentes • Concedo insup p me ^^ lledib3 meis ^d£&s Abbtem 
« conuentu ^ eoli successores ad omia ^missa vers^ quoscumq^ inppetuu 
acquietare is defendere • In cui^ rei testimoniu huic ^sente sc'pto sigillu 
meu appossui • Hiis testib3 Dnis Rico de Hodeleston • Jobe le Elem^ 
meng . Johe de Lamplough . Ridb de Cleterue . Nicho de CDoriceby 
militib3 Jobe de Stikeneye tunc Balliuo de Egremond • Alano de 

« Cauldt io Sootland are rows of staket driyen into riyers Mow a ford, ao as to make it capable 
of retaining any stones or gravel that M into it, and keep its Hne oyer the riyer level and smoodi* 
Jameson sajs a cauld b a dam head, probablyfrom theideaof itsroakingapondor ilWtf behmdit. 
Ducange under Caula saysi Munimenta oviiim vel sepimenta oviiun ; but omUa does not occur in fais- 
wQik. The same noble author, under Muuus, quoted an authority to show, that, in one sense at least, it 
meant a bundle of sticks, or the moss, weeds, or lichens of trees and marshy places :—*^ Cumpeuperes 
uncffo, quem de nemore coU^gerant, oneratos praterire cemeret." But Musta, in the passage above 
referred to, seems to mean some small measure or quantity of ground, to convert into a yard, garden, 
or croft, near or adjoining to a dwelling-house. 
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CDulton . Robto de Goseford . Lawrencio de Kirkeby . Nicho de Neu- 
band tuc Receptore % aliis. 

12. Omib3 xpi fidelibus has liSras uisuris ut audituris Joh filius Jotds 
de yrebisatm in dno NoSitis me p me % heredib3 meis quietum clamasse 
imppetuum dompno afibi * monachis de Holimcolt*n totum ius et cla- 
mium si quod habui ut aliqua roe hre potui in tota Sra cu omib3 ptinciis 
suis quam Witts i\\9 Orim auuncts pris mei eisd afibi % monach in fti- 
torio de Gillecruce in libam puram is ppetua elemosinam dedit % carta 
sua confinnauit • Ita videlicet sciatis me quietum clamasse qd nee ego 
n"" aliquis heredum meol^ aut aliq's ali^' ex pte mea de ce?o jus ui cla- 
mium in dcam tram ut aliq^ ei>^ ptictam poSe poftm^ uUo iure ut roe . 
In cui>^ rei testimoniu huic scripto sigillu meu apposui . Hiis testib3 . 
Dno Walto de vluesby archidio Carti . Dno Gilbto de feritate psona de 
Bonnes . Th de CPorisceby psona de vluedat • Rob Vicario de Grillec'ce 
decano allerd . Witto francigena . Walro Bonekil ^ aliis. 

IS. Brugh-upon-Sands.— Oib3 x*. fidelib^ ad q'^s ^sens sc'ptu pueS- 
it . Witt fit D'rem' . Sat No^t vniversitas ura me ^cessisse dedisse % 
hac ^senti carta mea ^firmasse Deo % Eccte bj micti d burg p salute aie 
mee ^ p aia pris mei ^ mris mee ^ oium parentu meo2f vna rods rre i 
Witholy . ilia scit q jacet infra ppinq'or ^h9 rodis eccte uers? Oriente I 
eade cultura Tenenda % lindam i pura % ppetua elemosina ta libe % q^ete 
q*m aliq* rra Deo ^ see eccte lib*us « q^etius p**sit ^ferri . Hiis Test' 
Rad d f itate . Gileb fre ej^ . Rob fit D'rem' . Simone d Sabtis . Thom 
* Nicli fre e]9 de T'stanfeld . Ad d Dikis . Pef tuc dee Eccte capetto. 

14. Lekeley. — Sciant ^sentes « futuri hoc sc*ptum visuri uel audi- 
turi qd ego Jobes de Hodelistoii pro. salute anime mee % anima^ omium 
antecessolf ^ successor meo'^ concessi % presenti carta mea confirmaui 

12. By this deed, John, son of John de Ireby, quitclaimed to the Lord Abbot and the 
monks of Holmcultram, all right he had in the lands of Gillecruce, which William, his 
father's uncle, and the son of Orim gave to that house. — See pedigree, generation t. and vL 

13. \'\^iam, son DVem*, by this deed gave to the church of St. Michael, of Burgh* 
[upon-Sands] , in Cumberlahd, for the safety of the souls of himself and of his fisUher, and of 
all his parentage, one rood of land in Witholay : namely, that which lay low down 
nearest on the east to the three roods of the church. — See deed. No. 10. 

14. John de Hodeliston, for the health of his own soul and of the souls of all his ances- 
tors and successors, confirmed to the monks of Holmcultram all the land of Lekeley, 
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deo % beate CDarie de Holmcolt^ « monachis ibidem deo ^ientib3 to- 
tarn illam tVam de Lekeley quam dicti Abbas « monachi hent ex done 
% concessione Gunnilde filie Henrici filii Arturi Tenendam he Et ego 
Johes % iledes mei Waranti3abim>' prefatis A^i % monachis &c., imp- 
petuu • In cui^ &c. Hiis testib5 dnis CDicile de Hartecla tanc vice- 
comitte Cumbr • Thom de Culwenne • Robto de hauington . Robto 
de Feritate . Thom de Neuton • % Robto de Whyterig^ militibus . 
Hugone de Moriceby . Rico de Cleterue . Joile de Morthing % aliis. 

15. Sciant ^sentes « futuri hoc scriptum uisuri ut audituri qd Ego Jo- 
hanna fiiia % heres Ade de Milnum in mea uiduitate ^ ligia potestate p 
salate anime mee % p salute ale Johis de Hodellston* q'^ndam uiri mei % 
ofnium ancesso^ % successor nro^ dedi concessi « ^enti scripto con- 
firmaui p me % iiedibus is successorib3 meis in libam puram % ppetuam 
elemosinam tots illam nram de lekeleya integre cu omib5 ptinentiis suis 
sine uUo retinenito - quam da a'bbs is monachi hnt p cartam Gunilde filie 
Henrici filii arturi . Tenendam % hndam • Ita libam • quietam « so- 
lutam ab onii seruicio consuetudine secta placiti exactione is demanda ' 
Sicut aliqua elemosina potest teneri % )iri libius . quieti^ • pleni^ « me- 
lius . Et ego Johanna *t Iledes ut Successores mei Waranti3abim^, &c., 
totam nram ^noiatam prefatis abbi % monachis de Holmcolt*m % aquie« 
tabim^ eam de omi seruicio % defendem^ eam contra omnes homines 
imppetuu . In cuius rei, £c., testimoniu huic scripto sigillum meum 
apposui • hiis testibus Dno Patric de Wirkinton . Dno Johe de Lan- 
geluierth . Dno Wydone de Boyuilla . Nicholao de CDorisceby . Johe 
de Cambtona • Hugone fre diii patricii de Wirkinton • Johe de 
Thuaythes . WiSo de Estonhing . Et aliis. 



which they had by the gift of Gunnild, the daughter of Heiiry> son of Arthur. This 
Henry, father of Gunnild, was Henry Boyville^ brd of Milium, whose grand-daughter Joan 
married Sir John de Hudleston, lord of Anneys, in Milium. — (Bum and Nieh. Cumh. 
p. 10-11.; 

15. This is a confirmation to the monks of Holmcultram, made by Joan, daghter and 
heir of Adam de Milnum, in her widowhood, for the health of her own soul, of John de 
Hudleston's, her late husband, and of all her ancestors and successors, of all the land in 
Lekeley which they had by the charter of Gunnild, daughter of Henry, son of Arthur. 
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16. Seatok Priory. — Hec endent'a facta in? ThomS York altSbem 
monasni beate marie de holmcolth^'in ex pte vna « £li3abeth Crefto 
p^orissS de seton ex alra pte testa! qd dicti abbas ib couent^ c5cesserut 
^ ad firms t^diderut die! p^orisse % c5uent sue totS ills ^3 infra esk % 
Dudyne voca! lekley ad fine duodecl anno'^ reddendo inde annuatl 
duran! nnio ^cto viginti solid . Da! octauo decimo die men? Octob' 
anno Dni Milhn** cccc quinq*gesimo.— (^^6^*rac^.^ 

17. CoNisHEAD Priory.— Omnib3 hoc sc^ptum visur* vel auditur' f 
Custanda de Hale quonds vx Wiihni de punsunby sal!m in dno sempi?- 
nam . Nov^tis me in pura viduitate ^ legia potestate mea remisisse deo 
^ beate CDarie de Conyngesheued ^ Johni Priori eiusdm % canonicis ibdm 
do Allien tib5 in libam puram 99 ppetuam elemosinam totu jus ^ clamlil 
quod hui vt aliquo modo here poro in vna roda tre sup Belhousbanck in 
villa de hale simul cii ecctia eiusdm vUle « aduocacoe Ecctie eiusdm . 
Ita videte qd n'' ego n*' hedes mei nee aliquis aliP noie nre in dSs roda 
tre « ecctia vel in jure patronat^ eiusdm aliquid juris vel clamij exi^ 
vel vendicare de cetero porim^ quoquo modo . Et ego v** ^dicta Custancia 
* hedes mei * assignati mei ^dcas cont* omnes holes waranti3abim^ im- 
petuu . In cui>^, &c. . Hijs testib3 dno Joilne Flemynge milite . Johne 
de Hodelston . Rado de Landploygh . Rico de Clet'gh . Thoma de Fri- 
syngton' . Alexo Punsunby . * aliis* — ('Abstract. J 

18. St. Bees.— Henricus Comes Northumbrie et dns honoris de Co- 
kermouthe . UniSsis et singlis ad quos presentes tre nostre pueSint 



16. Thomas York, abbot of Holmcultram, by this indenture, 18th Oct. 1459, leased to 
Elizabeth Creft, prioress of Seaton, all the lands between Esk and Duddon caUed Lekeley, 
for 12 years, at the yearly rent of 20s. Seaton was a small priory in the parish of Bootle, 
and in the manor or township now called Lekeley. — (Bum and Nieh. Cumb. 11.) 

17. Custance, widow of William Ponsonby, by this grant released to the Priory of Co- 
nyngshead (now Conlshead) all right in a rood of land upon Belhousbanck, in the ville of 
Hale, together with the advowson of the church in the same ville. Hale is a small parish 
between Calder and Egremont, in Cumberland. This Custance was one of the two daugh- 
ters and coheirs of Alexander de Hale. Her other sister's name was Agnes, whose moiety 
of her father's estate seems to have past to her sister's descendants, the Ponsonbys, an* 
cestors of the earls of Besborough. 

18. Thb is an inspeximus by Henry Percy, 4th Earl of Northumberland, of a charter of 
William de Fortibus, earl of Albemarle, by which he gave to God, and the church of St. 
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Sallm • £t quia Inspeximus quamdam cartam nobilis antecessoris nostri 
WiSmi de Fort comit^ Albermerlie de diversis concessionibus et dona- 
donibus deo et ecctie sancte Bege de Coupland et monachis il5m deo 
seruientibus pro salute Se sue et antecessor suo^ cuius tenor sequit' in 
hec verba :— Wittms de Fort^ comes Albermerlie omibus has Jras visur^ 
vel auditur^ sal!m • Norit uniuersitas vestra me concessisse et hac pre- 
senti charta mea confirmasse deo et ecctie sancte Bege de Coupland et 
monachis ibm deo servientibus pro salute anime mee et antecessor meo^ 
omes donacoes quas habent de antecessoribus meis in feodo meo de Al- 
lerdale et de Coupland • scilicet quatuordecim salmones quos habent 
de dono Alani fit Waldelf et de eadm dona66m dimidil carucatSL terre 
in villa de Aspatrich et sex acras in alio loco in eadm sicut continet' in 
carta ipius Alani • Prerea dedi et concessi et hac presenti carta meaconfir- 
maui sex salmones et vn3 mansura in villa de Cokermouth ill3 scilicet 
qu3 dudu huctredus de Derh'm tenuit • £t viginti solidos singulis an- 
nis recipiend de Wilimo de Ribbeton de firma sua !mmodo scilicet dece 
solidos ad pascha et decern solid ad festum sancti COichis saluo seruicio 
et homagio predci Wifli de Ribbeton et heredu suo^ michi et heredibus 
meis de tenemento Ulius toto ptinente • Volo autem hec omia predicta 
habeant de me et heredibus meis libere et quiete in purS et ppetuam 
elemosinam sicut predictnm est • Hiis testibus dno Gauffo de Scaun- 
deii . dno Petro Gillot tunc constabulario de Cockermouth^ • dno 
Thoma fit Johnis . dno Wifimo de Yreby . cffio Rado de Feritate . 
diio Gaufro de Talantir • dno hugone de COoriceby • et alijs . Nec- 
non inspexisse tras confirmatorias antecessor nro^ de ^missis facr . 
Sciat^ nos ob reverencia dei et intuitu caritate omes predictas donac&- 
nes concessiones et confirmac&es ratificasse approbasse et quantu in nobis 
est confirmasse deo et abbati monasterii beate marie iuxta Ebor ^^ ecctie 

Bega, in Copeland, and the monks serving God there, for the health of his soul and of the 
souls of all his ancestors, all the donations which that house had of his ancestors in his fee of 
Allerdale, in Copeland, namely, 14 salmon which they had by the gift of Alan, son of Wal- 
def ; and of the same gift half a carucate of land in the ville of Aspatrich, and 6 acres in 
the same place, as contained in the charter of the same Alan ; also the same William de 
Fortibus gave them six salmon and one manse in the town of Cockermouth, namely, that 
manse which was formerly holden by Huctred, of Derham ; also an annual rent of 20«. out 
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sancte Bege de Coupland et monachis ibm deo seruientibus imppetuu • 
In cuius rei testimonium presentibus sigillum nostrum apposuimus • 
Dat^ infra dcm monasterium undecimo die mensis Septembris anno 
regni Reg^ Edwardi quarti post conquestum Anglie terciodecimo. 

19. Lay Grants. — Sathertun. — Omnib3 xpi fidelib5 hoc scriptum 
visur^ vt auditur^ Witts de Holegyle salu!m in dno sempiniam noueri- 
tis me dedisse ^essisse % hoc ^senti scripto meo ^firmasse % omnino 
quief clamasse Johi Corbet totam tram meam de sathertun cum toto 
jure meo quod tempe ^fectionis ^sentis sc*pti ad me % hedes meos ibidem 
ptinuit . ^ quod in posterum / potuit ptinere . Tenend ^ habnd dco 
Johe et lledib3 suis % suis assignatis de frib3 hospital Sci Johis libe 
quiete integre cum omnib3 ptinenciis libtatib3 • ^munis % aysiamentis f 
ad dcam tVam ptinentib3 p octo denar' / annuatim ^dcis fHbus ad fes- 
tum sci Bartholomei psoiuendis p omnib3 aliis seruiciis • exactionib3 
^ demandis . Et Ego Witts ^ hedes mei totam dictam tram cum pti- 
nentiis dicto Johi % hedib3 suis % suis assignatis • ^t^ omnes homines ^ 
feminas put ^scri'ptum est • Waranti3abimus inppetuum • In cui^ rei 
testimonium / sigillum meum ^senti scripto • p me % )ledib3 meis ap- 
posui . Hiis testib3 . dno Johe de Hudelstun . Witto de morthjmg . 
Witto de twaytis . Witto de Waythebutwayth . Robto de Camera . 
Johe de Laygate • hnrico fit Robti • Johe de hale • % Aliis« 

20. Clifton.— Omnib3 Augneta fit Alxi ancipitis quondam vx Mich 
Roy salute in dno sempiniam . Novit vnivsitas vra me in pura vi- 
duitate mea % legia potestate mea omnino remisisse de me et hedib3 
meis totum jus % clameu q hui in septe acf s tVe cu omnib3 ptinenciis in 



of the lands of William de Ribbeton. The Earl of Albemarle's deed is without date, but 
must have been made between 1190, the time of his marriage with Hawise, daughter of 
William le Gros, and 1194, the time of his death. The inspeximus is dated at St. Bees, 
September 11, U73. 

19. William of Holegyle quits claim to John Corbet, of all his land in Sathertun, to 
hold of the brethren of the Hospital of St. John, This John Corbet was probably a de- 
scendant of William, brother of Patric, sixth £arl of Dunbar, which William married 
Constantia Corbet, heiress of Walter de Corbet, of Makerston, in Scotland, and had issue 
who took the name of Corbet 

20. The seal of this deed is destroyed ; but the label upon which it has been put 
has part of the first line of a deed, in which are these words : — Agnes cond*m rxor 
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villa de Clifpton* quas ^ds Mich roy quodatn marit^ meus % Ego Augfi 
habuim^ in Clifpton* WalPo scit fit Wifli Anglici « hedibvis uel suis as- 
signatis Tenend faciendo forinsecu suicium qd ^tinef in carta ^ecta inr 
dcm Micii quondam maritum meum % Adam Pigon de Cokrmue ita sdt 
qd n^ ego, &c. • In cui^, &c. • Hiis testibus Ric. Geddeney tuc senes- 
callo de Cokmue • dno Thoffi de Derewenteswatre • dno Thoni • de 
lucy militib3 . Robto de Bramth . Johe de Oene • Thoni de Eglis- 
feld . Ric del ^tee' Ben de Clifpton* . Gilt de Hustwayt . WiUo de 
Oene . Johe de P'dishaw ^ aliis. (s. d. — Abstract. J 

21. Anno Incamacois dm • M"" . C*C* . octogessimo scdo • adfestii 
sci COartini In hyeme facta est hec ^uencio iter Benedictu fii Thai de 
Clifton* ex una pte ^ Walnn le harpur ex altera videlic3 qd ^dcs Bene- 
dictus p se et hedib3 suis dimisit ^ ^cessit ^dco Walto % hedib3 suis ut 
suis assignatis molendinii fuUonQ de Clifton % domu et toftii px** adia- 

aracr _ 

cente « vna dimidiam * ac*m tre i milneholm vlt" aq'm de meran Ja- 
cente . Tenend % hnd s> % hedib3 suis ut suis assignatis vsq^ ad nninu 
viginti anno2^ px"" subsequenciu p q*dam summa pecunie q^m Idem 
Wal?s dedit ]Pmanib3 ^dco Bndicto . Lite . q*ete . intege . « paci- 
fice . cu omib3 ptinenciis comoditatib3 Libertatib3 • ^ aysiamentis ad 
^dcm molendinii domii toftii ^ tVam spectantib3 nichil inde reddendo ut 
faciendo . Et sciendii est qd Sdcs Biidictus ut hedes sui ut sui assignati 
dabunt I fine nnini j^dco Walro ^ hedib3 suis ut suis assignatis p sump- 
tib3 suis ibidem factis vna marc3 argenti . Et si illud facere recusant / 

Thome Marschall de Cokermouth sal u tern, &c. The deed itself is a release from Ag- 
nes, the daughter of Alexander two-faced, widow of Michael Roy, to Walter, son of Wil- 
liam English, of all right which she and her husband had in 7 acres of land in Clifton, to 
hold by doing the foreign service mentioned in a charter made between the same Mi- 
chael and Adam Pigon, of Cockermouth. Cliflon is in the parish of Workington, and the 
Eglesfield, and afler them, the Berdsey family were formerly the principal proprietors in it. 
21. On the feast of St Martin in winter, 1282, this agreement was made between Be- 
nedict, the son of Thomas, of Cliflon, and Walter the harper : the said Benedict demised 
to the said Walter the Fulling Mill of Clifton, and the house and toft adjoining, and half an 
acre of land in Millholm, lying on the other side of the Water of Mere, for 20 years, for a 

dimid 
• The following is added in another hand at the bottom of the deed : qua'V Racr jaoet in milne hilm 

tr aUa dimid acr iacet sup Cliftanebank. 
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^cs Wal& ui hedes sui ut Bui assignati dabunt ^dco Bndicto % iiedib3 
ui assignatis suis vnS marcS argenti • £t erut feofati Ippetuu de dco 
molendino domo • tofto ^ rra • Et ego vero Benedictus % hedes mei ^ 
on as^goati ^don molendinu domu toftu et rra ^dco Walro % lledib3 
suis ui suis assignatis ^^ omes holes ^feminas cu omib; suis ptinentiis 
vsq; ad jPdcm rminu completii sicut ^dcm est warantizabimJ' adq^eta- 
biin^' % I omib; defendem^ • Et in testimoii huj^ ^ven^is alter alteri huic 
sc^pto cyrografiato Iter nos ^fecto sigillu suu apposuit • Hiis testib; 
Thm de Weston* tuc bafto de Cofanue . Thm. de Egelfeld . Ric del 
fyche . Thm. fiL gregor . Henr fre ei^ . Witio uenatcf . Thm. ca- 
petto de Wirkington' is multis aliis. 

22. Pateat vniSsis p ^sentes qd ego COariota soror ^ heres Witimi fit 
Tho. de Crosthwayte imppetuu quietu clamaui Benedco de Egle^feld is 
hedib3 is assign suis totu jus % clameu que habui in vna dimidia acr tre 
apd Stodfaldrunes cu suis ptin in alta Clifton • Ita videit, &c. • Prerea 
concessi eidm Benedco hedib3 is assignaf suis qd oms tre % tenemeta cu 
suis ptiii que cristiana que fuit vx*" Stephi de clifton tenet ad totam vitam 
suam ex dimissione ^dci Wifli fris mei is que post morte ipius cristiane 
m^ is hedib3 meis reSti deberent post morte ipius cristiane remaneant 
^dco Benedco is hedib3 suis is suis assign imppetuu . Et ego vero dca 
CDariota is hedes mei ^dcs rras Warantizabim^ imppetuu . In cui^ rei, 
&c. • Hiis testib3 diio Robto de Leyburn tunc custode castri is honoris 
de Cokirm • dno Robto de Bampton • Johe de Egli^eld • Johne de 
Stanlaw . Thorn de pardshou . Thom de Bramithwayt . is aliis . Dat' 
apud Cokirmouth vicessimo quarto die Septembr Anno rr. Edward duo- 
decimo . 12S4f.—(' Abstract. J 

sum of money given before-hand to the said Benedict, but without the payment of rent or 
service ; and that the said Benedict, at the end of the term, should give to the said Walter 
for his expences one mark ; and, if he refused to do so, the said Walter should give to him 
the same sum, and be infeofied in the mill, house, toft, and land, for ever. 

22. By this deed, which is dated at Cockermouth, 24th September, 1284, Mariota, sis- 
ter and heir of William, son of Thomas, of Crosthwayte, released to Benedict de Egles- 
field all claim in half an acre of land in Stod&ldrunes, in High Clifton; and also granted 
to the same Benedict, that all the lands and tenements which Christian, widow of Stephen, 
of Clifton, then held for her life by the demise of her said brother William, and which, 
after the said Christian's death, should revert to her the said Mariota and her heirs, should 
after the death of the said Christian remain to him, the said Benedict for ever. 
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23. Sciant omes tarn ^sentes q*m futuri quod ego Johanna filia et 
heres Cralfridi le Harpur dedi concessi % hac jpsenti carta mea con- 
firmaui Thome de Weston* ctico % Christiane vxori ejus ^ heredibus da 
Thome iilas sex bouatas terre % septem acras quas ^dcs Galfridus q^'ndam 
pater mens habuit ex dono Jsabelle de Fortibus comitisse Albemarlie 
% illas nove acs rre % dimidiam q^s ^dcs Galfridus pater mens habuit ex 
dono Ade filii ODichelis q'^ndam dm de Clifton* cu omib3 suis ptinendis 
exchaetis libertatibus ^ liberis consuetudinib3 sicut ^dcs Galfridus me- 
lius vt liberius aliquo tepore tenuit • Habendas % tenandas j^dtis Thome 
% Cristiane vxori eius % heredibus dci Thome vi assignatis de capitali- 
bus dnis illius Feodi . Libere • q^ete • pacifice . integre % hereditarie 
cum oinibus exchaetis aysiamentis . in pratis • pascuis planis pasturis 
bosds moris • viis • semitis • aquis • stagnis . molendinis • wardis . re- 
leuiis % omib3 aliis ad j^dcam tram ptinentibus sine aliquo retenemeto p 
^uicia inde debita % consueta • Et ego uero ^dca Johanna % heredes 
mei omia ^dca tenemeta sicut ^dcm est ^dcis Thome % Cristiane et 
heredibus da Thome vi assignatis cu omib3 ptinenciis libertatibus % 
aysiametis ad vills de Clifton ptinenf ^* omnes gentes in ppetuu Waran- 
ti3abimus ^ defendemus . £t ut hec mea donaco cocessio % carte mee 
confirma^ robur firmitatis optineat . huic ^senti sc'pto sigillu meu ap- 
posui • Hiis testebus • Wiflo de COarham tuc constabulario de Cocker- 
mue . C3Dago Robto de Bramthwayt . Ad. de CDorisseby . Witto 
vllelayk . Alano de Camberton* . Thorn de Ryweton* . Thofii de 
Ireby . Alano de Ireby . Johe de Pardishaw . Witio le Venur . 
Walro le Harpur . Benedco de Clifton* . Robto de Derham . Johe de 
lamplow . Rico Bere . Johe Heyr . Witio de Dene . Alano le vsser . 
% aliis . Dat^ apd Nouu Castrii sup Tynam . die Lune post festii 
sco^ Tyburicij « Waleriani . anno regni regis Edwardi tercio decimo . 



23. Joan, the daughter and heir of Gralfrid the harper, here grants to Thomas de Wes- 
ton, clerk, and Christian, his wife, the heirs of the said Thomas, six bovates and 7 acres of 
land, which her said father had by the gift of Isabella, the second wife of William de For- 
tibus, third earl of Albemarle, and also 9^ acres, which he, her said father, had given to 
him, by Adam, son of Michael, formerly lord of Clifton, to hold of the chief lord of the 
fee, with numerous detailed privileges in the original. This deed is dated at Newcastle 
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^sen! ddo Henr Scoto tuc majore Noui Cast' • Thofil Burninghill • 
Petro Wodeman . Jacobo Tanat(^ . Witto auford . Witio de Hakay 
% Robto de layhay cape&o % alijs. 

24. Berdesayhe. — Sciant Rentes % fut'i quod ego Witts de Berde- 
sayhe dedi concessi % hac ^senti carta mea conf %aui Witto fii meo 
quamdam ptem tre mee in nitorio de Berdesayhe • scilicet totam tVam 
que jacet ad Le Wra • ^i^ ad • le Gileends q*m Gilbt^ ft meus p'us te- 
nuit de me in eade villa % toftum « croftum que Walts Hylestunte p^us 
de me tenuit in eadem villa • % totam tVam q*m Steplls p*us de me te- 
nuit in eade villa cum quodam tofto « c^fto % Insup unam ac*m tre sup 
Righeberch % licet ei ^dcs tras assartare % alia quecuq^ s* viderit expe- 
dire sup j^dictas tras face • Tenendas % habendas ipi Witto « her^dib5 
suis vel cui assignare voluit de me ^ heredib3 meis • In feudo ^ heredi- 
tate libe % q^ete pacifice % integ"". cu omnib3 ptinStijs % libtatib3 « aysia* 
mentis tante rre ptinentib3 inf villam de Berdesaye % ext* • Reddedo 
inde annuati michi « heredib3 meis duos denarios ad Pascha floridum p 
oniib3 suidis % 8ecularib3 demandis m' ^ heredib3 meis ptinStib3 • Fa- 
ciend forinsecu suiciu . q*ntum ptinent ad tantam tVam in ^dca villa • 
Ego vero Witts de Berd $ heredes mei omnes ^dcs imppetuu Wa- 
ranti3abim^ • % in huj^ rei Testim huic sc^to sigillG meu apposui • 
Hijs testib3 • dno Witto de Fumesio • dSo Ric de Caupland . dno 
Marmeuduch Darei . Witto de Furs . Witto de Hasmunderlavhe . 
Witto de Schelmereserch . Robto fit Laysig . ^ aliis.-— (^^. d.) 

25. Warnnel, in Inolewood Forest. — Edwardus dei ^ rex Anglie 



upon Tyne, on the Monday after the feast of Sainta Tyburicuu and Walerian, Avigm Hf 
Isuppose, 13th Edw. L, 1285« 

24u WOHam de Berdesayhe by this charter granted to his aoo William n certain part of 
his territory of Berdesayhe, namely, that which laid at the Wot and at the GUJenda, whijcb 
his brother Gflbert formerly held of him in that village ; fmdthe toft and croft which Wal- 
ter Hylestunte, and the land which Ste^pben formerly held of him there, withacertain toft 
and croft ; and, besides these, an acre of land upon fiigheberch^ 'with licence to assart or rid 
the above-named lands ; to hold to the said William, the son, hk heirs and assigns, in fee 
and inberitanee,and by pacing to the donor «nd his heirs 24^ 9t iUnr&rj Easter. 

2&. A grant by Edward the First, dated at Woodstwlc, 174h July, 1276, by which hn 
granted to John deJiakecfe a certain wMi^pli^se in W«iih31,infatt fjKeat^^In^esroQd/ 
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dns Hibnie « Dux Aqui! • Omib3 ad quos jpsentes little pueSint - 
Sattm • Sciatis qd de gratia nra special! dedimus ^ concessimus diico 
nobis JoU de Halteclo vnam placeam vasti cum ptinentiis in Warnhull 
in foresta nra de Ingelwode inr parcum de Caldebek % RuddestangiU 
ppe aquam de Caldewe* continentem in se sexaginta acras p pticam de 
foresta • Hend % tenend eidem Johi et )iedib3 suis de nobis % )iedib3 
nris cum libo introitu % exitu ad omnimoda aSia sua eunda a pximis viis 
regiis vsq^ ad ^dca clausum % placeam • Reddendo inde nobis % hedibj 
nrs p annu ad scc*m nrm sexaginta solidos videll p qualibet acra duode- 
cim denarios vnam videll medietatem ad scc*m nf m sd COichis ^ aliam 
medietatem ad scc^'m nrm Pasche p omi exaccione suicio i^ demanda • 
Ita qd idem Johes ^dictam placeam assartare is in culturam redigere x 
eam paruo fossato % bassa haia scdm assisam foreste includere % earn sic 
assartatum % in culturam redactam ac inclusam tenere possit sibi % he- 
dib3 suis cum libo introitu % exitu ad omnimoda auia sua eunda a pximis 
viis regiis vsq^ ad clausum ^ placeam ^dca de nobis % liedib3 nris imp- 
petuu sine occ&ne vel impedimento nri vel hedum nrofli justiciario^ 
forestarioi}: viridario^ aut alio'^ balliuo^ sen ministro^ nra2^ quo^ 
cumq^ • In cuius rei testimoniu has iras nras fieri fecimus paten tes • 
Teste me ipo apud Wodestock decimo septimo die Julij • anno regni 
nri quarto . p bre de p'uato sigillo • Duppt f 

26. Wigton. — Hoc sc'ptu Cyrog'ffatu testatur qd duodecimo die 
CDartij anno regni regis Edwardi q*nto ita couenit inter Jobm de Wyge- 
toil ex vna pte ^ Bendcm de Papecastf ex alra • videlc3 • qd ^cus 

between the park of Caldebeck and RuddestangiU, near the rirer Caldewe,* containing by 
the pole of the forest, 60 acres ; to hold of the king, to him and his heirs, by paying 60t. 
annually into the Exchequer; and that the said John might rid the place and put it into 
cultivation, and inclose it with a small ditch and low hedge, according to assise of die forest. 
For Inglewood being a Royal forest, see Statute 4s Hen. 7, Chap. 6. 

26. This is a mortgage dated 13th March, 1277, and made by John de Wigton to Bene- 
dict de Papecaster, of 4 acres of ground in a place called the Priest-ridding, within the 
township of Wigton, for 20«. sterling, with conditions for redemption within a given time. 

* That is Coldpwater, ewe bang the same as the present eau in P^eh. So^ also Kald-aa, is the 
name of a river near Havinfiord, In Iceland, and means Cold-rivern It is there pronounced JTaltf-ow^ 
the Icelandic aa being pronounced like the BDg^8h aw in kawe^fMackim^s Ictkmd, p. 1 08.^ 
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Johnes impignorauit ^dco Benedco quatuor acrs Sre cu 6ib3 suis ptnt' 
que iocent in quodam loco vocatur le Prestriddynge in villa de Wyge- 
ton p viginti solidis SrlingoCjf quos ab eodm mutuo recepit sub hac 
forma . videlic3 . qd si ^dcus Johnes non solQit n*' satisfecit j^dco Be- 
nedco vi llredib5 suis de ^dcis viginti solidis in fb sci miciiis pxo seqnf 
post datam istius scroti - ^dcus Johnes concedit p se % lledib3 suis - qd 
^dce quatuor acre tire cu suis ptin* remaneant dco Benedco « hed suis 
impp^m put in carta feofamenti que t'ditur in custodia Gilbi Bracia- 
toris ex ut^q; assensu tanq'm in eq'li manu custodiend vsq^ fm sci OQichis 
Archanget supMcm pleni? in se continet' . Et pdcus Bends concedit p 
se % ilred suis qd si ^dcus Johnes vi hed sui soluint % satisfecint dco 
Bendco de ^dcis viginti solidis in fo sci CPiclds arkangei sup'dco f qd 
tuc ^dce q*tuor acr t^ cu suis ptin. ^dco Johni ^ hed suis reutant ^ 
remaneant in ppetuu sine aliq* c6t*dc6ne ^da Beiidci vi hred suo^ et 
qd carta feofamenti ^dci extunc p nullo heatur in quolfcumq^ manib3 
deueSit . Et ^dcus Johlnes concedit p se « llredib3 suis qd acquietet 
^dcm Beiidcm et hredes suos de quadam annua firma quatuor solido^ 
capitali diio feodi illius p ^dca tVa annuati debita . In cui^' rei testim 
^senti sc*pto admodu cyrog^tim confecto tam dcus Johs q^m ^dcus Be- 
neds alniatim sigilla sua apposuerut • Dat apud Rounthwayt die % anno 
sup*dcis. 

27. Sciant omnes tam ^sentes q*m futuri qd ego Johannes de Wyge- 
ton miles filius q^dam dni Wain de Wygeton dedi Ricardo Skot tres 
acras terre cu ptinetiis que iacent in feodo meo de Wygeton in loco qui 
vocat' le Colemyre iuxta terram q'm Witts sutor ^ Walrus Lentyn tenent 
in eodem loco . qua^ unu caput se extendit vers? Docwrarig* ^ aluid 
cap^ se extendit vsq^ Aynolfbergh . Tenend eidem Ricardo ^ hered suis 
% suis assignatis • Reddendo inde annuati michi ^ heredib3 meis viginti 
denarios argenti . Hiis testib3 dns CDichele De Hartecla tunc vie Cum- 
beri . Thorn de Neuton . Rico de Kirkebryd militib3 . Robto de 



27. John de Wigton, knight, son of the late Walter de Wigton, gave to Richard Skot 3 
acres of land in his fee o£ Wigton, in a place caUed Colemyre, near the land which William 
the shoemaker and Walter Lbtyn held in the same place, of which land, one head extended 
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Wartiiewy t . Rico de Boyuill . RolMx) de Jond>y . Alano De Ireby ♦ 
Johanne de Crokyday . Johanne de Berwys . Rdbto de Kircoswald 
dico . Et aliis. — f Abstract. J 

68. Thornton, in Yorkshire. — Ommb3 Robt? fit Ro^ ctici de 
Thorntoa Sattm in Dno f No8itis me remisisse relaxasse ^ omniDo de me 
* hed meis inppetuu quetii clamasse Ric fit Ade Bernard de Welbum 
totu ius « clamiu qd vnq*m hui in vno tofto ^ croft* et vna boua^ tire m 
ptin in villa ^ territorio de Thornton iuxta foston que idm Ric damat vt 
ius suu post decessu Alic Gower nepotis sue • Hiis testibj Dnis TIkmoI 
de Boulton • Jobe Morin . Auketino Salvajni . (3}ilitib3 . Witio Gowere . 
Jobe de liUyn^ . Johe de Foston • Ro^ de Scrinsale . Nicbo de Clap- 
ton . Wiflo Louell . Nicbo fit ei? • Ro^ febro . Walfi) Playce de 
cadm • Wiito fit Gilberti de Lillin^ . Et alijs . Dat^ apud Thornton 
die ve^is ^a post festu Sd . Nidii epi anno regni R^s Edwardi rci} 
p9 coaquestu septimo. — (Ahsiract.) 

QQ* Sciant ^sentes % futuri qd ego Jobes fit Witti Jacobe de Tborntoo 
dedi Rico Bernard de Welburn totu pratu meu iacente in le Noethk^ 
in le langdailes in nf'io de Thornton iuxta fi^sseton Tenend, &€• In 
cui^) &c., faijfs testib5 R060 de Thornton . Jobe a fosseton • Ro^o de 
Scrinsale • Nicolao de Claxton . Ro|b le smythe de Thornton . TbxA 

towards Docwrajnrig,* and, another, to Aynolf bergh, to hold to the said Richard, bj the 
payment of 20 silver pennies annually. Michael de Harda, the first witness to this deed, 
was for 12 successive years, firom 14 to 26, £dw. I., sheriff of Cundi>etland ; and Either of 
the &mous, but, unfortunate, Andrew de Harcla, Earl of Carlide. 

^8. This charter, which is dated at Thornton on Friday next, after the feast of St. 
Michael the bishop, in 1833, is a release from Eoger, son of Roger, clerk of Thornton, to 
Richard, son of Adam Bernard, of Welbum, of all the right he had in one toft and crafty 
and one bovate of land in the viUe and territory of Thornton, near Foston, which the said 
Richard claimed as his right after the death of his neice, Alice Gower. 

29. By this deed, which is dated on Monday, next after the feast of St Michael the 
^changel, 1336, John, son of William James, of Thornton, gave to Bernard Welbume all 

* I think that Dock-wray means Wakr-rcv. It is the name of a street in Penrith, of one in Kendal, 
and of a hamlet in Matterdale, in Cumberland. Duck and Dak have generally in their meaning a rcfe- 
renoe-to water; andwray is the same as the French «^, astapeet, and«M»in£a£^iah; Duckiifisom^ir 
one of the water. Hence duck, a water bird, to duck, to bathe or dip or plunge in water. Nurses in the 
north of England call a drink, a ducky. A dock is a place to hold water in. I^e plants of the UoA 
tribe have their name firom delighting in moist soils, or growing by river adea. Dodcer, too, is "the 
name of a beck that Ms into the Lune on Lune Sands.-— fHarHMi^ Detc cfBfig. f. W.J 
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Jftcobe « alijs / Da! apd Wdburn iuxta BulS die lune px post f !u sEi 
CDielliB arcangali aono Regni Regis Edwardi Pqij post ^ue$tu dedmo. 
^AbstracUj 

30. Fateat vniSsis p ^ntes me Joliem de Kiekebt-IbeX'Eth chiuatr 
ordinaase « fecisse dil£m miqbi in xpo Wiftm de B^rdesey fideli^m attor-r 
Datu med ad delii)andii eeisynam p me "^ in noie mep Hiome de Kirkeby 
frat* meo % Thome de Berdesey ^ Henr de Waynscharth vicar Ecctie 
de Kirkeby in manerio meo de Emelton cu omib3 ptinent^ suis excep! 
quibusds terr % tgn^s voca? Schaton % Stangere prout in quadi carta 
jpfatis Thome Thome «Henfp ^fai Jollem inde facta pleniu^^ continet'rata 
^ gMiun hituf quicquid idm Wifls noie meo fecit in ^missis . In cui>^ mi 
testiSm huic sc'pto aigillu meu apposui • Hijs testib3 • Jolle de Barn- 
ton • Johe de Eglesfeld . Jotie del hames . Jolle de Cambton • Joiie Bouth 
% aliis . Dat^ apud Kirkeby in Foume^s die Jovis px an festu pente* 
co%t Anno R^ni Regis • Edwardi ^ij a conq Angi q*dragessimo SSdo. 

51* Pateat vnivsis p ^sentes qd ego Johes de Kirkeby-Irelith chiuair 
dedi conces3i '^ hac ^senti carta mea confirmaui Thome de Kirkeby 
frat* meo Thome de Berdesey % Henr del Waynskarth vicaf EccKe de 
Sarkeby maneriu meu de Emelton cu ptinent^ suis « ad ^dcm maner^ 
apectan! except^ quibusdam nis % tenti^ in ^dco mai&o que vocaf Scha- 
ton . Et ego, &c. In cui^, &c. Hijs testib3 Johe de Bamton . Jolie 
de Eglesfeld • Joiie del hames • Johe de Cambton . Johe Bouthe % 
alijs . Daf apud Kirkeby in Fourneys die Jovis px° an festu ^entecostr^ 
Anno regni Regis Edwardi rcij . a conq. Angt q'dragesimo scdo. 

82. Thorp Arches. — Sciant onis tam ^sentes q*m ftit'i qd ego Roft 

Us meadow lying in the Noethker, in the Langdales, in the township of Thornton, nei^ 
Foston, in the parish of Bulmer, Yorkshire. 

80. Sir Johnde Kirkefoy-Ireleth, knight, here ordains William de Berdesey, his attorney, to 
give seizin for him, and in his name, to his brother Thomas de Kirkby, Thomas de Berde* 
sey, and Henry of the Waynscharth, vicar of Kirkeby, in his manor of £melton, with its 
appurtenances, except in certain lands and tenements called Schaton and Strangere, as w;a8 
expressed in a deed made to them by the said Sir John. Dated at Kirkeby in Fumess, 
in Lancashire, on the Thursday, next after the feast of Pentecost, in 1369. 

31. This is the deed referred to in the preceding power of attorney, and of the same 
date. 

9& Robert Dune of Tliorp de Arches, near York, grants to Helen, daughter of his son 
Ralphi three acres of land in the territory of Thorp, namely, half an acre at Langerane, 
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dune de Thoq) de Arches dedi helene filie Radulfi filij mei tres acras 

rre in ftitorio de thorp . s . dimidi3 acram ad langerane jacente inttram 

luce filij laurencij ^ in? ?r5 hugois de jpstegate . Ite . j . roda sup enge- 

bang in? &as ^dcfr^ . ite . j • rods ad b*m wath in? terra luce ^ nr5 Thofil 

filii martini Ite • j . roda ad dune-keldes in? ?ra luce 9b ?ra hugois filii 

ade • Ite . j • rodam ad houthes in? ft*5 luce ^ ?ra Johis fris ei^ . Ite . 

j . rods in skoecroft in? ?ra luce ^ ?r5 T, fit martini . Ite brembelirode 

jx* ecciiam in? ?ram luce ^ ?ra Thorn filii martini • Ite . tres rodas ad 

langelandes in? ?ras luce ^ hugo de ^stegate ^ T. filij martini . Ite . j . 

rods sup stocches in??ram luce ^ Johis fris ei^ ^ tercia partem tofti mei 

in villa de Thorp • s • ppinquiorem ptem domui alani fii Jacobi . cu pti- 

nentijs ^dce tte ]ptinentib3 . Hiis tetib3 dno Rob vicario de bdesay 

Alano stel de Thorp . Thoin fit Johis • Alano fit Jacobi • Thoma filio 

martini . ^ aliis mttis. — f Abstract. J 

33. TiNMOUTH. — Sciant jpsentes ^ fut'i q ego Nicholaus fili^ Radulfi 
dedi ^ concessi ^ hac jpsenti carta mea coPmaui Witio Hyndeley unam 
dimidiam acram ?re in campo de Tyneffi que jacet inter tram "^dicti 
Wiffi ^ ?ram Wiffi Cuherd ex parte boriali crucis de Seton* Hnd ^ Te- 
nend ^dco Witio ^ heredib3 suis vi suis assignatis de me ^ hedib3 meis 
vi meis assignatis libere q^ete bn ^ in pace cu libertatib3 % aisyamentis ad 



lying between the ground of Luke, son of Lawrence, and of Hugh of Prestegate ; also one 
rood upon Engebang, between lands of the aforesaid ; also one rood on Bramwath, be- 
tween the land of Luke, and of Thomas, son of Martin ; also one rood on Dunekeldes, 
between land of Luke, and of Hugh, son of Adam ; also one rood at Houthes, between 
land of Luke, and of his brother John ; also one rood in Skoecroft, between land of Luke, 
and of Thomas, son of Martin ; also Brembeli-rood, near the church, between the land of 
Luke, and of Thomas, son of Martin ; also 3 roods at Langelandes, between the lands of 
Luke and Hugh of Prestegate, and Thomas, son of Martin ; also one rood upon Stocches, 
between the land of Luke, and John his brother ; and a third part of his tofl in the ville of 
Thorp, namely, the part nearest to the house of Alan, son of James. — fNo Date J 

83. Tliis is a grant from Nicholas, the son of Ralph, to William Hindley, of half an acre 
of ground, in a field of Tinmouth, which lay between the ground of the said William, and 
that of one William Cuherd, and on the north side of the Cross of Seaton. From the hand- 
writing of the original, which is bold and fine, the charter seems to belong to the beginning 
of the thirteenth century. << The Cross of Seton" was probably the obelisk called the 
Monks Stone, and of which Grose gave a drawing ; and an apocryphal traditional account 
of its being set up by one of the Delaval fiunily, who killed a monk of Tinmoth^ there, for 
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^dcam &ain ptiDentib3 • Reddendo inde annuati m' ^dco Nicholao x 
heredib3 meis v) meis assignatis ipe % hedes sui ui assignati vnu obolu 
ad festu sci Martini in yeme pro omni suicio seculari exaccoe consuetu- 
dle % demanda • Et ego ^dcs Nicholaus % hedes mei ut assignati ^dco 
Witto % hedib3 suis v) assignatis ^dcam tram contra omes holes % femi- 
nas waranti3abim^ aq^tab; <t, defendem)^ inppetuu . In cui^ rei testi- 
moniu ^senti sc^to sigillu meu apposui . Hiis testibus • Thorn de 
Ilscheburn tuc senescallo . Ada de Pykering . Nichot de Bacwrht . 
Nichoi de la Hay • Johann Aurifab'' • Johann fit Suayn % multis 
aliis. — f 5, d.J 



cutting off and carrymg away a pig's head from the spit at Seaton Deleval. The inscrip- 
tion on the base of the cross, ^* O Horror to kill a man for a pigges head," is of yery 
modem date. The cross, I have no doubt, was set up like the cippi or shafts of the Ro- 
mans, as a boundary, between the lands of Tinmouth and Monkseaton, or else as an index 
or guide to travellers ; for it stood where the way from Morpeth through Earsdon, branched 
off one way to Tinmouth, and the other to Preston and North Shields. In 1320, one 
Henry Faukes, of West Backworth, granted to the prior and convent of Tinmouth, way- 
leave through his grounds for leading slate from their quarries in West Backworth, to cover 
their houses with ; and released to them all right he had in a certain part of the moor 
called JRode Stone Moor^ on the west side of Preston, contaming 60 acres, and extending 
in length from the way which led to Billing Mill, and thence to Murton, and the culture 
called the, << Blake Chesters," in the field of East Churton, and thence to the north street 
which led from Tinmouth to the Rodsiane Gallows. The Itoodsianes were crosses. In 
the reference to a plan of the manor of Tinmouth made in 1757, and remaining at Nor- 
thumberland house in Brand's time, the field in which the Monk-stone stood, is called the 
** Cross Close Pasture."— /^/S^ee Brands Newcattk, iu 90 and 9hJ 
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hill. -^ Ah Accotmt qf an ancient Ruined Chapel^ at East Shqftoe^ in the 
Parish ofHarthum^ and County qf Northumberland, by the Rev. John 
HodgsoD, Secretary y communicated to the Society in a Letter to John 
Adamsoti, Esq., Secretary. 

Dear Sir, 

Tradition had immemorially pointed out a plot of ground on the 
south side of Shaftoe^rags as the site of the Chapel-yard, and Chapel 
of East Shafloe j but no record or other evidence, till within the last 
two years, had been brought forward to prove that such an institution 
had ever actually existed there. 

The place, pointed out as the Chapel-yard, is in the form of an oblong 
square^ and consists of about an acre of dry sandy ground which rests 
on rock of the kind called Millstone Grit It has been fenced-in with a 
deep ditch, and an earthen wall. A large and solitary ash-tree is growing 
within the north side of its area, and is still called the Chapel Tree. Its 
situation is a few furlongs from the west end of the ancient village of 
East Shailoe \ and where the Shaf):oe-crags begin to run in a hoary and 
and lichen-covered precipice towards the west. The road from East 
Shafloe, by Shafltoe-grange to Deneham runs on its north side ; and, 
like similar institutions in many other places, it has formed the western 
extremity of the village to which it was an appurtenance. Of the ex- 
tent of the village little more can now be guessed at, than from its ruins 
still forming two long lines of foundations of houses, with a space for 
a broad street or town-green between them. These lines may still be 
traced running westward, for 200 yards or more, behind the old Man- 
sion-house of the Shafloes and Vaughans, through a thick grove of trees 
towards the chapel. 
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The middle part of the area of the Chapel-yard is covered with foun- 
dations of buildings lying in lines, some of which form such sharp and 
accurate right angles to each other, that it required no fanciful imagina- 
tion to trace among the turf-covered remains the site of the chancel, 
nave, porch, and of a southern transept, as well as of other parts of the 
edifice or appendages to it, the use of which, could not, perhaps, be 
well ascertained without clearing away the earth and rubbish within 
them ; and, even then, conjecture might have had to employ its versa- 
tile and theorizing powers to tell us for what purpose they had been in- 
tended. The appearances above ground, however, corroborated the tra- 
dition respecting them, and strengthened the probability that at some 
remote period the chapel at least had been consecrated and set 
apart for holy uses ; but proof was still wanting to convert the probability 
into fact, till last year, when a document, sent to me from the Tower of 
Ixmdon, by Henry Petre, Esq., the learned and liberal Keeper of the 
Records there, fully effected that conversion. 

In 1378, an inquest was holden before William Ergun, the King's 
escheator for Northumberland, to enquire before a jury; respecting se- 
veral benefactions to chapels, chantries, and hospitals, the revenues of 
which had been diverted from the uses for which they were given ; and 
among other things which this enquiry brought to light, it showed that 
the ancestors of John de Shaftowe founded a chantry in the chapel of 
Shaftowe, and endowed it with five score acres of arable and meadow 
ground, to find a chaplain to celebrate divine services there for the souls 
of the king and his ancestors, and of the ancestors of the Shaflowes, 
which chantry had for a long time been withdrawn ; but the jurors 
further said, that the Vicar of Hartburn took the profit of the said lands 
to his own immediate use, to the damage of the King and the found- 
ers, and that the land and meadow were worth 3Qs. a-year«* One can 
hardly hope to meet with the record of this endowment, or with any 
very definite information about it ; but in the following very meagre and 

^ Inquisitio capta apud Cprbrigg coram Willielmo de Ergim eacaetore regit in oomitotu North- 
nmtr XX die Juo. anno regni Edwardi tertij per tacramentum Roberti de Louthre v alionun juratonim 
^ Qui dicunt quod antecesaocea Jobannis de Shaftowe (undayetunt cantariam in Gapella de Shaftowe, 
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dateless pedigree, kiodly copied for me, with various other documents, 
by W. C. Trevelyan, of Wallington, Esq., fipom a MS. in the library of 
Miss Currer, at Eshton Hall, in Craven, generation vi points out, 
iThom^ Shaftoe as one of his family, who alienated a part of his pos- 
sessions to religious uses. And Thomas de Sdiaflowe is certainly a 
person who very frequently occurs as a witness to deeds in and about 
the year 1349 

The family of Foliot were barons by tenure, in Northamptonshire, in 
the time of Henry the Second,* and branches of it continued to flourish 
in different parts of England, in the time of Henry the Third ; but I 
have no where seen them m^itioned as proprietors of lands in North- 
umberland, nor any notice of such a property as the Fenwick and 
Foliott fee. Roger Fdioth is witness to a deed printed above, at p. 395, 
but from the situation in which he there stands, he seems to have been 
a Cumberland man. It is, indeed, difficult to give credit to the early 
part of this pedigree ; and not to suspect that a few of the first genera- 
tions of it (as of many other pedigrees which pretend to commence near 
the time of the Norman conquest, but are unaccompanied with dates 
or authentic evidence) are not as much indebted for their existence in 
writing to the flattery of our early hearlds, as many of the British 
kings of England and Scotland are to our old Monkish historians. Fa- 
milies, like nations, have often the source of their origin emblazoned 
with the artificial light of fable, beyond the false glare of which all is 
savage and dark. There can, however, be no reason for doubting the 
authenticity of this pedigree from the fifth or sixth generations ; and 
evidence may still arise to carry it higher, but in another form. 

ad quam cantariam dederuot v-xx. acras terre « prati ad inveniendum capellanum divina ibidem cele- 
braturum imperpetumn pro animabus reg^ « antecessorum suorum « antecessorum de les Shaftowes, 
que qoidem cantaria subtrahitur per longa tempore : dicunt etiam quod Ticarins de Hertboum capit 
proficuum tenarum predictarum ad utum propiium ad dampnum r^ % fuodatorum cantaris : terra 
% pratum valent p ann. xxx s. &c. &c — fEx, Orig, in Tur. LontLJ 
* lAber Niggr, S13 ; Banks u, 85. 
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PEDIGREE OF SHAFTOE, OF SHAFTOE CRAGG. 

£Wb«re AddttiODf baye been made to the ponr, m at Kihton-hall, they are printed within bracketi.3 

I. OmMwr FouOTT, MooDdMW of Sir John rdiot, locd ciFeawkStrfAxKW, ^aiL of Boger Wehdck, lord of Shaftoe Craggi. 
and f oUotFee, and in rifht oChit wifc aeiied of Shaftoe. 1 

I — 1 1 

IL 1. BaiAM FouoTT, and 8. JoBH FouoT. both died whhoiit iMHe. ^, . _ . , ^«__, ^ «. 

i Somas Fouot named him«dfSh«|{oe, after thelanda he had byhi» mother.= Gtigacie, dau. oTEwlne Comme, E«q. 

I ■ I I I I I »^^^^l Mill II ' I , ^ 

IIL EwiKB SRArT0B.^tAucB, dau. of John Pudsey, Etq. 

I ■ I i II I I ■ I I I II - I i I' p » I I t I >W' 



Jakb, wife of Jfdm Elwick, 



IV. RMUf ALD SH4FW)B.=UBeuLA, dao. of Sir John ClaTering. Akhb. wife of John Strother, E»q, JAj^jjrtfe oMdN 

I ' 1 

V. 1. TmoukB tBkrtou mwried adau. Jomi SoafTOB [one ofthli name wai witneM toaCe p heatopas.. •;•• l^^£f- ^^^* 

of Wm. Blackett, Eaq. and died deed without date, but made about Um] Cflat ivortt- 1 of Horton, Eiq. 
a. p. wmb, part III. voL i,,p. 2, J 



VL THOHAa SnanoB fare oertainlandB to reUaioua uMt. [Oneofthi«nameoc«maiawitniwtp=...... dau.of JohnHorton, 

deeds in 1339, in^*. Nortkumb., //.T»l, no.l a j in 1S4S, in Stoimb, M88. 1. IfiSi and in | Etq. 



13«e, in HitU Hortktmb. II. i. 214, no. 4 a. ; ///. U. 0, 17, 1&] 



VIL LjinSHAFTOBriivedinthetimeof aichardthe= dau. of Tho. Lirie, of Felton. % ^?ff?rSir?fkf^* 

Second acoording to inquest on p4ia| I" dan. of Conon Arte, &q. 



Vin. Hb^t SeAfTOB.™AiniB, dau. of Wm. 1. Awib S.=Jonr THoairroir, Eiq. S. Jabb S-s^obbmCookb, Eaj. 
V 11 J. nut KT oHAnv^ Lawion, Bw). 2. Blbam oB a=EwioND Dblavai. 4. . . . . &=JoBH Pools, of Redbumc. 

I .1 ■ ■ I I ■ ' j I ' 1 

IX. 1. William teAFros mar. .... dau. and heir 2. Tbomab Shavtob married a dau. of Johm CABTWOTOir, Esq. 
of BABINGTON, Esq-. a MABi^=THa Badcliffb, or Budcuffb, Eeq. 



X. LJiuiBiSBAFroBmarried ....dau. of Shr George F^wick, g.OfLBBBi-SHAfTOBmajrted .... dau.aiidhelrof .... Pigdon- 

of Wallingtoo, Knights a Edwabo Shattob. 

I I ■' ' ' I I I I 

XI. 1. WiLUAMSHArroB,EM.==.... dau. and heir of .... 2. GBBiBDSHABTOEmarriodadau.ofBlr.Foiit»,by wh^t^^ 
Ai. TTiu.t«M on«r^.v , M^mt, p^^j^ £^^ . goH Jomcs. wbo maijied Maby , and by her had a son 

-*" ~-»-^ Jf««»w,whodlds.pL 

& Jambs Sbaitob marred Elizabbtb Mills, and had issue TAotnot and Ifonr. 

4 Hoan Sbattob mar. Eua. CBBaswBLL, and had issue £/&. and Mmrv. /ti«/.*-a- m^^A »h*.* 

TOB married Uobula Swinbubwb, and by her had Issue one sob, filri»«qp*er, and three 



ft. Babtholombw Shajttob 
daughters, vis. 
1. BUtmor ' 
and 
tkirdly^ 

S. Jane S., wlfeof Wittkan OrimweO. , . , 

a Marfff wife of Thtmuu Trotter, by whom she had Ckrutopker and Enmamtei, 



lior S,,nKAeA,Jhsaif, to Sir Jokm Lotos, ^ '^^^^•^^ ^ ^jf'f^llljSiiJ^ 
/*«Ae«.—*«xm<Sf, married Niekolat Merlaw, by whom she had JWcAotos and A*^ .-and, 

^t to Joka BmtMome,hj whom she had JoMn, 



XII. L FftBcivAL SBAfTOB.*= 2. Clbmbnt Sraftob=Ismblla Rawb. 4 ISABELL 8. married Mr. I/)rafaie. 

1& ABmromSBAFTOBy a priest 

I 1 I I n ' " 

XIIL 1. William SBArroB^MABOABBTllBBOir. S. Roobb a ft 451™? 2 i«™ « 

a ROBBBT ShAFTOB. 4 MiCHAEL S. 6. ThOMAS 8. a JOBM a 

m ' I i l l III >^ 1,1111 1 1 1 1 i - iii - 'll t' l 

XIV. 1. William Sharob, Esq. of Bavlngton. married Fas would seem^ a PbRCIt al a married a dau of ... . Fawden. 

by the B*t«uhaU Ma] Oswald Metforth. of Bidall. I ?• OBOBaESHArroB. 



4 Jambs Sbaptob. 

5. DoBOTHT Sbaitob, wift of Mlchael StokelL 



XV. EowABO Sbaptob, of Bavington, fourth son of WlUiam Shaftoe. s Buiabbih, dau. of Thomas Sw tebume, of Nafiferton. 

I I I I I * 1 I I I I III* 

XVI. 1. CvraaBRT Shafbob, of BaTington, = Isabbll, dau. of a Sf**™ Shaftoe. iinns«-« v«« 

TEsq. eldest son andhclr. ancestor of Roger Bertram, 7. Wiluam Shatob married ttte aunt of WlUiam Fen- 

«he Shaftoes of BAVINOTON. Ac- for Brenkley, j ^^^^*^^'^^^^^ i.„ a,« «r p.i«h <4win 

cordhig to Harlelan Ma 1564, foL 38, ^ a Stmow Shaptoe msrried Jun,dMi. oJ.fSS.WnSi 

he had a second wife, but he? name is bume, of WWdrington. [Quajre if this should not 

not there meotioned.3 be Ralph WiddringtonJ 

a Alexaitdeb a married Amre, dau. of Tha Fenwick, of a RAWDOLfH SaAfTOE married the sister of Davifl car- 

Littleharla naby, of Halton. _, ^ _ ^ -„ 

a SAMPSoMa marriedadaa.of Comngwood,ofRiddaL la Henbt SBAProEmarried Euxabbth, sister of wm. 

rQuereofRyle.1 " Selby, of Newcastle. 

4 Mabke Shaftoe f of NewcasUe-upon-Tyne, of which town »5- Surteea hat Edward tke tenth son, md Sampson 

he was mayor in 154a He m£rted llABOAaOT, dau. of tkeeUventh: and Mark, m ku pedigree, ts tke 

.... RiddaL of Newcastle, and was buried in St Nicholas' !*»>* ^^a^^ 

church tlSre. The Shaftoes ofWHIT WORTH and ^ J^mabbt a wjgof ...... BArwi^rfCorbridge. 

BENWELL^ whose pedigrees are glren In Surtees ttL 2. Eueabbth, 8 CThe Harlelan Ma 1554, has Isabella^ 

2M.aoa aredescended from this marriage] wifie of Jobn Bbadfoed, of Bradford. 

a NiNiAirSBAFioBmaxried the widow of Bates, of aJAKsa wiferfTea FEWwicK-ofUttlcharle. 

Lynne. ' ^^ 4 Amnb, wife of John Oolb, of Ogle Castle. 



416 An Account of East Sfu^ioe Chapel 

But that a chapel existed at East Shaftoe m former times^ proofs of a 
higher species of evidence than either tradition or records have lately 
been discovered. On May VJ^ 1831, Lady Dedes employed a parQr of 
workmen to dig among its ruins, with the hope of finding on its floor 
some monumental device or inscription \ or in the earth below the floor 
some evidence of the interment of human bodies. I was present when 
they commenced their labours. At first they were directed to make a 
cast 6 feet broad, from south to north, in front of the line in which it 
was supposed the rails before the altar might have run. At about 4 
feet deep, and in the middle of the trendi, a course of thick flag-stones 
with holes in them for fixing the posts of a wicket in, evidently marked 
the spot along which the rails had run ; and within it, at the north-east 
comer of the building, and at about S feet from the surface, and about 
10 inches above the flagging for the altar rails, the workmen came to a 
sandstone slab 6 feet 9 inches long, S feet broad at the head, 2 feet 5 
inches at the foot, 6 inches thick, and bearing devices as represented 
in the wood-cut in the next page. 

These, I apprehend, are the funereal symbols of a warrior and his 
wife— the shears and lefl hand cross being emblematic of the lady ; and 
the sword, shield, and other cross, of the gentleman ; but the bearing 
on the shield — ^three crosses moline, are no where given, as far as I 
have seen, to any branch of either the Foliot or Shafloe family. 

This stone was regularly embedded in lime and lying square with the 
walls, and did not seem to have been moved since it was first laid down. 
Perhaps it was a memorial stone of the founders of the building. It was, 
however, carefully raised and replaced in its original position ; but though 
the ground below it was dug through down to the rock, no bone, or 
other trace of human remains, was found to prove that interments had 
been made in the chapel, and, consequently, that it had been conse- 
crated as a place of sepulture. A wide trench was also made along the 
south wall of the chapel, but there, as within the altar rails, no human 
Dones were found ; but the openings in the wall for a door and a win- 
dow remained. 

Tlie whole chapel, inside measure, is about 66 feet long. The 
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south transept about 14 feet square, and the chancel 15 feet long and 
4 feet broad. The opening between the nave and chancel had been 
walled up \ and appearances on their floors showed that both of them 
had been used as dweUing-houses, or as barns or stables. There were 
strong marks of fire on the middle of the chancel floor. 



I think it probable that the transept appended to the south side of 
the nave was the chanby where the services were done fw the 100 



418 An AcCotmt qfBast Skqftoe Chapel. 

acres of land, the proceeds of which had been withdrawn from their in- 
tended uses so early as 1378 ; and that the rest of the chapel was more 
ancient than the chantry. 

Mr. Forster (Lord Decies' agent, to whom the estate of £ast Shafloe 
now belongs) told me that the shafts of mines near the ^te of the 
chapel-yard, were those of a colliery, which was worked not many 
years since ; and that a large stone basin, believed to have been the 
bowl of a font, formerly lay in or near the Chapel-yard ; but that after 
the colliery ceased to be worked, this bowl was thrown down one of 
the shafts by some idle people. The coals of this colliery were of the 
splint or kennel kind, and of very fine quality, but the seam thin. 

I am, dear Sir, your's truly, 

JOHN HODGSON. 
Newbigging'tn/^the'Sea^ Sept. 7* 1831. 
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LrV. — Account qftwo Roman Inscriptions, in a Letter Jrom Mr. C. 
Hodgson, ki John AdamsoDi Esq., Secretly. 



Sir, 

jThe above is a representation of a Roman Tombstone, found on Sept. 
S9t 1829> in cutting down Gallow-biU, near this city, for the pur- 
pose of improving the great mail-road from Penrith to Carlisle. It was 
found about four feet below the surface, and with its face downwards. 
It measures 5 feet 4 inches high, and S feet 9 inches broad in its widest 
part. A rude Corinthian pillar and numerous graves were found at the 
same place. The inscription, I understand, should be read thus :— 

DIIS MANIBVS . AVRELIA AVRELIA VIXSIT 

ANNOS TRIGINTA VNVM . VLPIVS 

APOLINARIS CONJVGI CARISSIME 

POSVIT 

Which may be Englished thus : — Sacred to the Gods that wait itpon 
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departed spirits. AureUa AureRa lived thirty-one years. Wpius ApoB- 
naris set up ffUs stone to his most behoed wife. 

I The stone beamig this inscription 
was found in the river Eden, about 
half-a-mile below Beaumont, and two 
, miles irom the station on the Roman 
Wall, at Brugh-upoD-Sands. It is 
twenty five inches high, nineteen inches 
broad, and one foot thick. The let- 
tering on the bottom part of it 
is much defaced ; but I give you as 
correct a c<^y of it as I can. Some 
time since I sent a sketch of it to my 
brother, your fellow secretary, and he 
told me in a letter that it had been " aa 
altar erected to Jupiter, the best and greatest of the Grods, fay a miliaria 
equitata cohort of German soldiers, called Yangiones, which was com- 
manded by a Prefect, whose first name was Pius, and the second, per- 
haps, Secundus. The last line hut one seems to have contained his 
agnomen : and tlie last, in sigla or notes, the reason for dedicating 
the altar. The sigla N. R., in the second line, may be synonymous to 
C R. in several inscriptions in Gruter and Horsley, and to C. L. in 
those above at p. 91, and in English may mean — by nation Romans. 
The cohors miliaria equitata, as has been shown by Mr. Thomas 
Hodgson, in the Newcastle Antiquarian Society's Transactions^ con- 
sisted of 760 foot soldiers and 2*0 cavalry. The Vangiones were a 
people of Belgic Gaul, on the Rhine, and their capital at Worms. One 
Tribune of this cohort left a stone to the memory of a most charming 
daughter, at Walwick Cheaters, on the Roman Wall ; a second, an altar 
to Hercules ; and a third, a tablet recording some work that had been 
done by it under his direction, at Riangham. on the river Rede. 

I am. Sir, your obedient Servant* C. HODGSON. 

l^arlisle, Dec. 18, 18SL. 
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\* The names of Peracmsatid Places id the Brinkborne Chartulaiy* and NorthaAberland Pipe Rolla, are 
arranged alpbabiticalW under BeiMkboenk Pmoet and Piri Rolui: and Che names of the refi6tts, who 
attested the diflbrent Charten printed in tliis Tolume, are gi^en under Wrmissis. 



AysBwicx, 324. 

Acklington, 322. 

Acton, 319, 324. 

Adam, son of Uctred, his grant to Beatrice de 

MoUe, 388, 380. 
Adfton, Robert, gent, 326. 
Adjaon, John, gent., 320. 
Akehalgh, 220. 
Akeld, 321. 
Akenside, 336 ; Dr., 15e-.168, 162 ; Thomas, gent, 

318, 322. 
Alanus fit Waldef, 400. 
Albemarle, Cicely, coimteMi of, her gmt to Caldre 

Abbey, 386, 387. 
Albon, Edward, jeom., 319 ; Martiii, gent, 323 ; 

Martin, jeom., 319. 
Alder, Francis, gent, 319 ; Geoi^ge, gent» 324. 
Alemouth, 321, 326. 
Allerdale, 400. 
Alnewick, freeholders in, 319*^26 ; AUtey, its char- 

tularj, 214-217. 
Andersons, fiunily of^ in Redesdale, 327-330; Henry, 

gent, 322; Robert, 307* 
Axifflo Saxons, their learning, 19, 20, 21 ; derived 

from Ireland, 22 ; early churches, 29, 30, 31. 
Antiquities, tbnnd at Hesket, in Cumberland, 106- 

109 ; near Rosebury Topping, in Yorinhire, 213 ; 

Roman, found on the coast of Durhan, 110 ; at 

BuTgh, in Cumberland, llG; sold in Newcastle, 

167 ; Peruvian, 248-261 ; Sooth American, 262- 

266. 
Anton-hill, 324. 
Archer, Rowland, gent, 323. 
Armlets of Jet found at Whitley Castle, 206; a 

golden one, at Aspatria, 267* 268. 
Armorer, Alex., gent, 321 ; Ephrahn, gent, 321, 

326; Thomas, gent, 321, 926; Willmm, gent, 

326. 
Armstrong, John, gent., 324. 
Ashtrees, 332. 
Aske, Conon, esq., 416, 
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Askew, Dr. Adam, 166 ; Dr. Anthony, 160. 
Aspatria, golden anniet found iiewr» 207» 268 ; As- 

patrich, 400. 
Atkinson, Nicholas, ^eom., 318 ; Thomae^ 326« 827 1 

William, the native or slave of Sir Rci|ger Wld- 

rington, 390. 
Attercops free forest, 32a 
Augneta fit Alzi andpitis, 401. 
Averacres, now OveFaciQS» 330. See Haoer^ierei, 

334, 336. 
Aydon, 320, bis., 323, bis. 
Aynesley, Gawen, gent, 320, 322 ; William, gent, 

320, 322. 
Aynesley Hall, 320. 

Aynick, freeholders in, 320, ter« ; HaBych^ S94b 
Aynolfbergh, 407. 

B. 

Baker, Rev. Thomas, on Submarincf Treet, 100. 

Barmoor, 321, 326. 

Bamehill, 326. 

Barrow, 324, 329. 

Barrow, Alex., flent, 324. 

Basset Hush, rdeMes to William de Denum^ iMids, 
&C., in oSBTerton and Pencher, 283; — Sir William, 
lord of Ofierton, 274 ; grants kuMk^ in Ofitrton, 
to John de Stayndrop, 274, 276; synd to John de 
Denum, 276 ; — William, releases te Jolui de De« 
num all right in Ofierton, 279. 

Batenhope, &3. 

Bates, Thomas, gent, 318, 322. 

Batie (? Bates), John, sent, 322. 

Bavington« 320, 323^ bis. 

Bavington, Sir Henry, 917* 

Bayrde, William, gent, 323. 

Beadnell, George, esq.,' 319; George, gtilt., 319; 
John, gent, &6. 

Bearle, 323. 

Beaumont, Roman Altar, found near, 420i 

Beawfront, 320, 328. 

Bebside, 317, 321. 
I Bechermet, 387, 388. 
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Belfbid, 321» 326, bis. 

Bdhouflbank, in Villa de Hale, S99. 

BeU, Jolm, gent, 318, S22, 323, 325 ;»Mr. John 
on Roman Antiquities, 167 ; on the Remains of a 
Chapel near Low Gosforth House, 243-245 1 on 
a Bronze Statue of James IL, 260-264; Mr. 
Thomas C on the Roman Station, Rutupifle, and 
Caesar's Landing in Britain, 369-380. 

Bel]asis,318,322. 

BeUistre, 320, 324. 

Bellsheeies, 337. 

Belly, John, jeom., 320. 

Belshauffh, 323. 

Belsoe, 320. 

Bemerton, 386. 

Benedict, son of Thomas, 402. 

BenTi<ke, 317, 322. 

BenweS, 318» 322. 

Berdesayhe, mni of land in, 405. 

Berdesajhe, Thorn de, 409 ; Wilts de, 405, 409. 

Bernard, Ric fi} Ade, de Welbum, 408. 

Bertram, Isabell, daur. of Roger of Brenkley, 415. 

Bewick, Edward, crent, 323 ; Robert, gent, 320. 

Bickerton, FreehcMders in, 319, 324. 

Bingfield, 320. 

Birdhope, 337. 

Bircklej Hall, 324. 

Birklej, 320. 

Birkheads, 318. 

Birkhill, 328. 

Birleston, Geor^, jeom., 319. 

Bishopricks, their original size, 1 1. 

Bitchfield, 320, 323. 

Bitleston, 319, 324. 

Blackbird, RuMell, esq., on a kistvaen, near Jesmond, 
315. 

Blackbume, 333, 336. 

Blackbumehaugh, 336. 

Blackett, William, esq., 415. 

Blackhale, 323. 

Black-hatherwick, 331. 

Black-heddon, 320, 323. 

Blacopp, 329. 

Bhigdon, 31 a 

Blenkinsopp, 320, 323. 

Blenkinsop, George, gent, 320,324; Thomas^ esq., 
320 323. 

Bockenfield, 218, 318, 322. 

Boisville, Richard de, his grant to Caldre Abbe7,389. 

Boldon and Wardley, in Durham, boundaries be- 
tween, 127-129. 

Booteland, 324. 

BorishielcC 328. 

Borroden, 321. 

Bosworth, the Rev. J., on the origin and formation 
of the Gothic tongues, 179-196. See Errata. 

Bowe John, gent, 318, 322. 

Bowes, Sir Robert, 326. 

Bradforth, 320, 325, John de, 415. 

Braciator, Gilbert, 407. 

Bradj, Ral^, gent, 325. 

Brampton, Roman coins found at, 209-212. 

Brandling, Sir Francis, 319, 324 ; Sir Robert of 
Akwidc Abbe/, 316. 



Brankshawe, 319. 

Branton, 324. 

Branxton, 321, 325. 

Brenkbome, 324. 

Brenklej, 322, bis. 

Brenshawe, 331. 

Brewster, the Rev. Mr., his anecdote of Dawes, 16K 

Brigse, Thomas, gent, 319 

Brinkbume,319* 

Brinkburne Prioiy, Abstract o( its Chartulary, 214- 
223, to which the following is an index of persons 
and places mentioned in it See Errata, 

TMJL90VS, 

Agnes, daughter of Thomas, 218. 

Aketon, Hennr de, 218 ; Nicholas de, 218. 

Alan, Prior of Brinkbum, 819. 

Angylic Richard son of, 221. 

Arenis, Guiz de, 222. 

Askil, son of Edmund, S21. See Errata, 

Bailloel, Bernard de, 221. 

Bang, Wm., 282. 

Bertram, Roger, 217 pass., 218 pass., 219,222 bis. 

William, 217, 218. 
Blaykeston, Robert de, 221. 
Blunville, William de, 218. 
Bokenfleld, Adam de, 218 ; William de, 217, 219. 
Solum, Gilbert de, 222; James de, 292 bis.; 

Walter de, 222. 
BoswiUs, William de, 219. 
Brien, Thomas, clerk, 217; William and Acnes 

219 bis. 
Buyllum, John, 222. 
Bumthing, Richard, 219. 
Butleston, William de, 221. 
Cambhus, Adam de, 220. 
Castello, Thomas de, 222. 
Craurcoke, William de, 220. 
Edliogbam, John de, 221. 
Esliogtoo, Alex, de, 219; John de, 217,219 pass. ; 

Robert de, 221 ; William de, 218. 
Felton, Robert de, 219; Roger, son of WilL de, 

216; William de, 222,223. 
Fenwick, Thomas de, 222. 
Fits-Alan, Thomas, 280. 
Fitc-Geoflnrey, John, 222; WUIiam,220. 
Fiu-Hugh, John, 220, 222 ; Roger, 222. 
Fiu-John, Simon, 882. 
Fits-Michael, Michael, 228; Thomas, 221. 
Fitz-Payne, Roger, 2ia 
Fitz-Robert, John, 282; Samuel, 222. 
FiU- Roger, Robert, 281. 
Fitx-Simone, John, 281, 888. 
Framlington, Agnes, 819; Ambrose, 819; Jordan 

de,819: Mai^de,819,880; William de, 817, 

818, 880. 
Frankelayoe, WilL, 818. 
Fhuer Gilbert, 881. 
Freman, Richard, 818. 
Gamelthorpe, Robert 217. 
Gillinge Stephen de, 221. 
Glanton, Robert de, 221 ; William de, 219. 
Gloucester, Thomas de, 228. 
Graystock, Ralph, 222. 



Gregory, Hugh, son of, 221 < 
Halfwell, ■ 



John de, 228. 
Hawkehill, Nicholas de, 881. 
Heclawe, Ralph de, 819. 
Helye, Adam, son of, 820 ; Richard, rector of Hor- 

sley, 220. 
Henry, son of Da?id I., of Scothmd, 221. 
HUton, Robert de, 218. 
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JSrinkbunie Priorj continued.— Piftsoxi. 
Hirling, Adam, and Matilda, 219. 
Htrnynce, Matilda, 220, 
Hutred JBlias, son of, 220, 221. 
Jay, Alan, 220. 

Kesterne, John, son of Patrick, 220. 
Laton, William de, 219. 
Maudoit, Geoftey, (erroneonaly printed Bfandmt,) 

218. 
Maufetur, Adam, 218. 
Mauger, Simon, son of, 221. 
Merlay, Richard de, 220; Roeer de, 220. 
Mopper, Agnes, daughter of Henry, 222. 
Mora, Richard de, 218. 
Morwyke, Richard de, 218. 
Neuham, Robert de, 222. 
Newbigging, John de, 22L 
Northumberland, William, Earl of, 221. 
Oterington, Gregory de, £S0. 
Paris, William, &l. 
Pigace, William, 218. 
Pigax, Mildred, 219. 

Plessis, John de, 221 ; Simon de, 221, 222. 
Prendwyke, Roser, 219. 
Preodwyke, Waiter, 219. 
Pudsey, Hugh, bishop of Durham, 222. 
Puflyn, WUIiam de, 218. 
Pyon, Agnes, 220; John, 219, 220; WilL, 219, 

220. 
Rayoald, John, 222. 
Roceline, Richard, son of, 218. 
Scaucebi, Ralph, 218; William, 218. 
Schottoo, Gilbert de, and Adam his son, 221, 222; 

Margaret de, 222 ; Olivia de, 221 ; Roger de and 

WiUTam his son, 221, 222. 
Simon, Master of the Hospital of Westgate, 222. 
Slaver Henry, 222. 
Stamfordham, Brobert de, 222. 
StraUibolgy, David de. Earl of Atiiole, 217. 
Sturdi, Thomas, 222. 
Terwhit, Adam de, 220; Agnes de, 220 ; Michael 

de, 220. 
Toegesden, Will, de, 218. 
Trilimpton, Ralph de,221. 
Tysun, German, 221. 
Umfraville, Alice, 221. 
Urban, Pope, his bull, 228. 
Vesey, John de, 218, 221 ; William de, 221. 
Vigery, Hugh, 218 passim. 
Walden, John, son of, 220. 
Walter, Bishop of Durham, 228. 
Whelpingtoo, Will, de, 220. 
Tetham, Ralph de, 221. 
Tlif, WiU. son of, 220. 

rULCKS. 

Aketon, 218. 

Alnwick, 221. 

Babington, Mill of, 221. 

Barton, 221, 223. 

Brinkbum, 228. 

Corbridge, 222. 

Cupum, 222. 

EdUngham, 221. 

Evenwode, 218, 228. 

Felton Church, 222; great and little, 217; little, 

218 ; manor of, 217, 222 ; shire of, 217 ; upper, 

218 
Framiiogton, little, 217; miU 218. 
Foderhalgh,217. 
Gatesheved, 222. 
Glantlee, 218. 
Hawkehill, 221. 



Brinkbume Priory continued.— Places. 

Hayning,221. 

Haysand, wood of 218. 

HeJy, 217 bis. 

Helyhope, 217, 22S. 

Herford,22l. 

Herfordbridge, 221. 

Heton Magna, 222. 

Horsley church, 228. 

Hulkeston,222. 

Kirkheton,218. 

Linchwoode, 217,228. 

Matfen, 222. 

Newbi^;en. S21. 

Newham,222. 

NewcasUe, 222. 

Papurhalgh, 217. 

Pentney Priory, 228. 

Plessiz,22l. 

Prestwick, 222. 

Quicham, 222. 

Roxburgh, £21. 

Rymlawe, 217. 

Rymside, 217. 

Schotten, 221. 

Sooke, 218. 

Stamfordham, 222. 

Swinley Tithes, 221. 

Thornbalgh, 217. 

Thrasterton, 218, 228, 

Thrownton, 221. 

Unerhely, 217. 

Walden, Wood of, 218. 

Walmepethes, 217. 

Westirmside, 217. 

Whittingham, 221. 

Wirkworth, 221. 
Brinklcy, 318 bis. 

Britain, divisions o( in the Roman age, 10, 11. 
Brodcett, John Trotter, esq., on the fi:ediclder8 of 

Northumberland, 31^-325. 
Bromfield, in Cumberland, account of the rectory of, 
171-176 ; chancel, repairs of, 175 ; lease o^ 172 ; 
grant of to the Thompson JEamily, 173, 173 ; passes 
to the Calverlj fiunily, 174. See Errata, 
Bronze Statue (^ James II., account o^ 260-264. 
Browell, Gerrard, gent, 322 ; Gerrard, yeom., 318. 
Browne, family oi^ in Redesdale, 328-338; Clau- 
dius, gent, 323; Claudius, yeom., 318; Henry, 
gent, 323 ; Henry, yeom., 318. 
Browne, Thomas, on the Prior's Haven, at Tyne- 

mouth, 297-30a 
Brugh-upon-Sands, Church of, granted to Holmcul- 

tram, 395 ; grant of lands to the church c£, 397. 
Brunton, 321, 325, bis. 
Buller*s Greene, 319, 323, bis. 
Bulman, John, gent., 319, 323. 
Burdhope Cragg, 337. 
Bui^hiU, Henry, gent, dia 
Bumehope. 332. 
Bumies, (Bemess), 334. 
Burrell, Robert, gent., 321. 325; William, gent, 

325. 
Burrodon, 317, 319, 324, pass. 
Burlhome, John, 405. 
Boston, Freeholders in, 324, 325. 
Buston, Roger, gent, 324. 
Buteland, So. 
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Butler, John, gent, 323. 
Byker, 31& 
B7well,324w 

C. 

riirn, Antiquities fi>und in one, 106-109 ; Account 

of the opening of one at Netberwitton, 207. 
>ddbek, 406. 

Caldre Abbej, grant to, by Cicdj, Counteis of 
Albemarle, 386, 387 ; bj William de Efneby, 387, 
388; by Richard de Boisidlle, 388 ; b^ John de 
Huddleston, 389, 390, 391. 

Caldretun, 389. 

Caldtowne, 329. 

Calfe Leas, 327. 

Callaly, 319. 

Calloleye, 324. 

Calverley Family, Owners of Esholt, Yorks, and 
Bromneld, Cumberland, 174; sell their property 
in Bromfield, 175; Pedigree o^ 176;— -LAdy 
Joane, receipt by her for Dress and Jewels, anno, 
1388, 113, 114^ ; Walter, has licence to eat Flesh 
in Lent, 225. 

Cambeck Fort, or Castlesteads, the Petriam of the 
Bomans, 80 ; Gariisoned by the Tungri, 80. 

Canterbury, William, Archbishop o^ licence by him 
to eat Flesh in Lent, 225. 

Capheaton, 320, 32a 

Carlisle new Gaol, Antiquities found at, 313, 314. 

Carmighell, Mr., keeper of Liddesdale, 295. 

Camaby, David, of Halton, 415. 

Camaby, John, 292; Balph, esq., 320, 323; Sir 
WiUiam, 319, 324; William, esq., 327. 

Carre, Andrew, 292 ; James, gent, 320 ; James, of 
Lintolee, 292 ; John, sent, 320, 325 ; Leonard, 
367; Ralph, gent., 318; Richard, gent, 320; 
Sir Robert, of Cesfinlh, 295; Sir Robert, 296; 
Robert, 292 ; Robert, esq., 325; Sir Thomas, of 
Femprhurst, 290, 292; Thomas, esq., 321, 325; 
WiU]am,of Angerton,292; William, of Ankoram, 
294; William, 292; William, gent, 321, 322, 
323. 

Cartermoore, 317, 322. 

Cartington, 319, 324. 

Cartington, John, esq., 415. 

Carsleyfield, 332. 

Carswelleas, 32a 

Cataphractariorum legio, 84. 

Catcteugh, 336. 

Caulds or OeiuIs, meaning of, 396. 

Csuse Close, 333. 

Cawsej on Wrekendike, account of, 134. 

Cawsev Parke, 318. 

Chapel, Remains of one near Low Gosfinth, 243- 
245 ; at East Shaftoe, 412-4ia 

Chapman, William, esq., on Antiquities fbund in 
making the Carlisle Canal, 1)5-119* 

Charleton, Edward, gent, 324 ; John, gent , 320, 
323; Thomas, yeom., 320; William, gent, 320, 
323 ; William-John, esq., of Hesle^side, his rental 
of Redesdale, 326 ; Copy of original Charters in 
his possession, 381. 

Charters, Patrick, and Alice his wijfe, proprietors 
in Offerton, 2S^ 285; Release bj Alice of 



Offerton to John de Coapbad, and Jew liis 

wife, 285. 
Charters rrapecting Offerton, 273-286 ; Monastical 

and Lay rropertj in Cumberland, Sec, 381-411. 
Chatton, 325; Stone Coffin fbund in the Church- 
yard of, 368. 
Chesbume Grange, 300* 
Chesman, CuthMrt, gent, 319. 
Chester, Christopher, gent, 823* 
Chesterfaope, 327, 328^ 329. 
Chetelhope, 335. 
Cheyington, 323, bis. 
Chipchase, 320, 32a 
Chirton, 318» bis, 322. 

C. Ij., reading o£, on Roman Insctiptiims, 86. 
Clayermg, £r John, 319, 324^ 366 ; Robert, esq., 

324; Robert, gent, 319, bis, 324; Robert, 292; 

Ursula, dau. orSir John, 415. 
Clennell, 319, 324w 
Clennell, Georoe, gent, ^4; Michael, gent, 319; 

Perciyal, 292; Robert,, gent, 319. 
Cleughbrey, or Eyington, 332» bis. 
ClewBeld, 32a 
Clifton, in Cumberland, Grants of Land in, 401- 

404; Fulling Mill in, 402; Hi^, 403. 
Clifton, Mich &s de, 404; Stephen de, 403. 
Close House, The, 32a 
Coatwalls, 319^^4^ bis. 
Coffins, of Oak, at Wyden Eals, 177; of Stone, in 

Chatton Church-yard, 36a 
Cohors Milliaria Equitata, 82, 83, 84, 89, 420. 
Coins, Roman, discoyered near Brampton, 80JM312. 
Cokermouth, a Manse in, granted to St Bees, 400. 
Coket,22a 
Cole, Ralph, 367. 
Colemyre, in Wigton, 407* 
Collingwood, Alex., gent., 319, 324; Cuthbert, esq., 

324 ; Cuthbert, gent, 319 ; Francis, of Reeyley, 

gent, 319; Francis, gent, 319; Geoi^ge, esq., 

319; Henry, 292, 294; Henry, ffent, 318,322, 

324; John, 292; John, gent, 324; Luke, ^nt, 

325 ; Ralph, 292 ; Ral^ gent, 324 ; Robert, 

esq., 324. 
Collingwood, Robert, gent, 318, 322, 324 ; Thomas, 

gent, 292, 319. 
CoUwell, 320. 
CoUweU-hUl, 327. 
Comesdon, 333. 

Comine Grisacre, daur. of Ewine, 415. 
Conishead Priory, (4rant of Lands to, 399. 
Cook Captain, S. E., communications respecting the 

murder of Lord Francis Russell, 287-296 ; Rcwert, 

esq., 41.5. 
Cootley, 320. 
Corbet, John, 401. 
Corbrigg, 320 bis., 323 bis. 
Cottenshope, 334; middle quarter, 334; nether 

quarter, 334. 
Coulson, Colonel, on oak coffins found at Wyden 

Eals, 177. 
Coupland, in Cumberland, 400. 
Coupland, John de, and Joan, his wife, proprietors 

or Offerton, 276) grant lands there to Patrick 

Charters, and Alice, his wife, 284^ 285. 
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CowpoD, 317» 318 bis., 323 bis. 

Cowpon town-field, 322. 

Cozson, &mil7 of, in Redeadale, 331-838 paasim. 

Coxsonfield or Sempfield, 332. 

Corners, Edward, g^t., 325 ; John, gent, 325. 

C R., reading of, on Roman inscriptionfly 84, 85, 86. 

Cngge, The, 329. 

Cragge shields, 335. 

OraSter. 320, 325. 

Craister, Edmund, 292 ; John, esq.. 320, 325. 

Gnmlinffton, Robert, gent, 318, 321. 

Cnne, Nicholas, gent, 320. 

Crawhall, 320, 323. 

Crawkwe, 319. 

Crawshawe, 327. 

Creft, Eliz., Prioress of Seaton, in Cumberland, 399. 

CresBwell, 318 ter, 319, 322, 323 ter. 

Cresswell, John, gent, 318, 322 ; Elizabeth, 415. 

Cromwell, OliTer, at Neiherwitton, 95, 98. 

Crookleedi, 325. 

Cross, inscribed one at Lanercost, 197t 198 ; yener- 

tion o( common to pa^^ans and christians, 256.; 

origin of among the ancient Egyptians and Celts 

256, 257. 
Crossed pence, letter from Lord Dacre to Cardinal 

Woolsey, concerning, 269. 
Crosthwayte, Mariota, daughter of Thomas de, 403. 
Culwenne, Thomas, son of Gilbert de, his grant to 

Holmcultram, 394. 

D. 

Dacorum cohors I. ^lia, 82. 

Dacre, Lord, letters of, respecting the Nunnery of 
St Bartholomew, in Newcastle, 269-272. 

Dalton, 318, 322. 

Uahon, Robert, g«it, 317» 322 ; Thomas, gent, 318, 
322. 

Darrishall, 317, 321. 

Dauge, fiimaliy of, in Redesdale, 330. 

Davison, Thomas, gent, 319, 324. 

Dayye, Robert, gent, 324. 

Davyshields, 32? bis., 331. 

Dawes, Richard, his life and writings, 137-166; 
birth place unknown, 138 ; fiunily of at Hampton, 
Westmorland, 139 ; a sizar of Emanud College, 
Cambridge, 140; graduated, 141; anecdote OH^ 
142 ; his translation of Paradise Lost, into Greek 
verse, 143 ; Head Master of Newcastle school, 
144 ; letter to Dr. Taylor, 145 ; his Miscellanea 
Critica, 146; its character, 148, 149; quarrels 
with the Corporation of Newcastle, 152 ; his ex. 
tracts from the Tittle Tattle Mongers, 153; resigns 
Newcastle school, 160;. removes to Heworth- 
shore, ib ; then to Monkton, ib. ; his death, 163 ; 
monument to his memory in Heworth chapel, 1 64, 
165. 

Delavale, Edmund, 415; Edward, gent, 317, 321 , 
John, grat, 318; Robert, esq., 317 ; Sir John, 
317.321; Sir Ralph, 317. 

Delphi, meaning of the name, 44. 

Dent, Henry, gent, 318. 

Denton, 317, 321. 

Denum, John de, proprietor of Offerton, 276, 278 ; 
William, son of Robert, sells Offisrton, 281, 282. 
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Deriiam, Huctied de, 400ii 

Dii Consentes, 35 ; types of the sun, 87. 

Disnngton, 317. 321. 

Distington, in Cumberland, 395. 

Ditchbume, 319,324. 

Dockwrayrigg, 408 ; derivation o( 408. 

Dotland, 324. 

Dowe, Thomas, gent, 318, 328. 

Dudleys, 331. 

Dunn, fiunily of^ in Redesdale, 327-338 passim. 

Dunn, Richard, gent, 319 ; Robert, of Thorp Arch- 
es, 409, 410. 

Dunston, 320,' 325. 

Durham, Walter Skirlaw, bishop of, his gift of books 
to University College, Oxford, 99. 

Dumibrd, Miyor, 298. 

Durtrees, 337. 

Durtrees, West, 338. 



Eachwid:,318,320,322. 

Eaknd Hall. 322. 

Eardhope, 337. 

Earlsyde, 335. 

Eastheddon, 320, 322; 

East Shaftoe, remains of a chapel at, 412-418. 

Edington, 318. 

Edward L, mnts land in Inglewood Forest, 406. 

Eglesfield, Benedos de, 403. 

Eglingham, 319, 324. 

tmont, a manse in, grant^l to Caldre abbey, 386. 
itonbanks. in county of Durham, a hermitage 

on, 129. 
Eland HaU, 318. 
Eles, 323. 
Elishawe, 32a 
Elizabeth, Queen, a letter of to Fredridc II., of 

Denmark, 120. 
Elrington, John, gent, 320. 
Elsden, 327 passim, 328 bis., 332. 
Elsden, fiunily of; in Redesdale, 327-338; Michael, 

yeom., 319. 
Elswick, 317, 322. 
Elwick, John of^ esq., 41 & 
Embleton, 321 ; manor o( 409. 
Empson, Mr. Charles, on South America antiquities, 

252-255. 
Epitaph, on Rich. Dawes, 165; on William Hedley 

244. 
Ergun, Wm., escheator for Northumberland, in 

1378, 4ia 
Errington, Anthony, gent, 317 ; Edward, gent, 

320, d2a 
Errington, Gilbert, esq., 321; Henry, esq., 320, 

323; John, flent, 322, 324; Lancelot Rent, 321 ; 

Bfark, esq., 317; Mark, gent, 317, 321 ; Ralph, 

gent, 320 ; Thomas, gent, 318^ 32a 
Eshott, 318, 322. 
Esholte Priory, in Co. York, granted to Henry 

Thompson, 172. 
EsUngton, 319, 324. 
Espersheels, 320. 
Esseby, William de» his grant to Caldre Abbey, 387, 

388. 
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Eashet and Brockenfield, 918. 
Estriven, fiunily of, 384. 
Etall,325. 
Etherston, 320, 326. 
Evington or Cleugfabrejr, 332. 
Evixtons, 332. 

F. 

Faber, the Rev. G. S., on South American Anti- 
quities, 258-259. 

FaUowdon, 321. 

Farnclough, 327* 328, 329. 

Farneham, 319, 324, bis. 

Fawdon, 322. 

FavTside, 333. 

Felton, 319, 324. 

Fenwick, Cuthbert, gent ; 323 ; Edward, gent, 
322; Geoige, gent, 319, 322; John, esq., 323; 
John, sent, 318, 320, 322, bis ; Lancelot, gent, 
.320; Lionel, sent, 318; Martin, sent, 317,321; 
Mr. of Wallington, 294; Oswould, gent, 320; 
Richard, 292 ; Robert, esq., 320 ; R^)ert, gent, 

318, 322, 324 ; Sir George, of WalUngton, 415 : 
Sir John, 320, 323 ; Su* William, 317, 321 ; 
Thomas, gent, 317, 318, 321, 322, 325 ; Thomas, 
of Little Harle, 415; Tristam, gent, 317, 321 ; 
William, 292; William, esq., 319; William, gent, 

319, bis, 320, 322, 323,324; Wm., of WdUng. 
ton, 415. 

Fetherstonhaugh, 320, 323. 

Fetherstonhaugh, Albon^, esq., 320, 323. 

Fife, Ralph, yeom., 31 a 

Filhaupe, 337. 

Fitz Duncan, William, 384. 

Flatworth, 321. 

Fletcher, fimiily o( in Redesdale, 332. 

Fleetham,321. 

FoUonsbj, in Co. Durham, a CSiarter o^ 127* 

Fountians, Letter from Ld. Dacre to the Abbot of, 

270, 271. 
Foliott, Cuthbert, son of Sir John, 415 ; fimiily of 

Barons, in Northamptonshire, 414 ; Roger, 414. 
Foorde, 321, 325. 
Forest of Ghalc under the Roman Wall, in Cumber- 

berland, 117. 
Forster, fiunily of, in Redesdale, 328-338 ; Francis, 

gent, 325 ; Humphrey, 292 ; John, 292 ; John, 

?rat, 321 ; Mathew, gent, 321 ; Nicholas, gent, 
19,324; Ralph, gent, 319, 324 ; Richard, gent, 
321, 325 ; Sir John, made Deputy Warden of the 
east Marches ; 289 ; Lord Warden of the mid- 
dle Marches in 1569, 289 ; on the Murder of 
Lord Russell, 292, 293, made prisoner at the Re- 
deswire, 290 ; — Sir Mathew, 320, 325 ; Thomas, 
gent, 321, 325, bis. 

Fortibus, &mily o( 385 ; Witis de, 400. 

Fox, G. T., esq., on a Runic Inscription found at 
Baffin's Bay, 203, 204. 

Framlinffton, 218, 219, 324; Tithes o( 219. 

Freehol&rs of Northumberland in 1628 and 1638, 
31&.325. 

Fryer, Joseph H., esq., on Peruyian Sepulchral 
Antiquities, 248, 251. 



G. 

GallowhiU, near Carlisle, Roman Tombstone found 

at 419. 
Gallyhill, 318, 321, 322, bis. 
Gallylawe, 319. 
Grardner, John, gent, 322. 
Garretlee, 319, 323. 
Garretehields, 330. 
Garyner, John, yeom., 318. 
Gemun, Richard, his grant to Holmcultram, 39ft. 
Gibson, &mUy o( in Redesdale, 336; Thomas, 

yeom., 317* 
Gueends, in Berdesayhe, 405. 
Gillcruce or Killecruce, in Cumberland, 388, 397. 
Glenwright, Anthony, yeom., 320. 
Gloucester, Richard Duke ot, his Letter to Lord 

Neville, 201. 
Gofton, Andrew, gent., 322; Hugh, gent, 817; 

Richard, gent, 322 ; Richard, yeom., 318 ; Robert, 

gent, 322; William, gent, 322. 
Gospatrick, &mily o^ 384, 385. 
Gotnic Tongues, origin and formation a( by Mr. 

Bosworth, 179-196. 
Gower, Alice, 408. 

Great Roll, for Northumberland, 305-312. 
Gieat Ryal, 319, 324. 

Great Tirwhit, Priory of Brinkbume*8 lands in, 220. 
Grey, or Gray, Edward, esq., 323, 325 ; John, esq. , 

320, 325; Ralph, gent, 318; Sir Arthur, 320; 

Sir Edward, 317 ; Sir Roger, 320, 325 ; William, 

gent, 321. 
Greenchesters, 327. 
Greencrof t, 338. 
Gieen, John, gent«, 323; Ralph, gent, 324; Ri- 

chard,gent, 319, 32a 
GreenweU, Ralph, gent, 323. 
Gressonfield, 331. 
Grimwell, William, 415. 
Grinwell, Ralph, gent, 320. 
Grisleys, 333. 

Guildeford, Sir Henry de, lease of Offerton« 277. 
Guyson, 324p. 

H. 

Hairehaugh, 328. 

Hale,Custancia de, grants lands toConlshead Priory, 

399. 

Hale, in Cumberland, advowson of the church c£, 
granted to Conishead Priory, 399. 

Halistane, Nuns o^ 221. 

Hall, &mily oC proprietors in Redesdale, 327-338 
passim; Alexander, gent, 319, 325; Edward, 
gent, 319; John, 292; John, gent, 319, 324; 
Robert, gent, 319, 324; Rob«t, yeom., 318; 
William, gent, 319, 323 bis. ; Thomas, gent, 
319. 

Haliiwell, 318, 322 bis. 

Halsey, Arthur, gent, 320, 32& 

Halteclo Johes de, 406. 

Halton, 320, 323. 

Hamper Wm., eso., on Horestones, 183 ;— on the 
bell in Heworth Chapel, 105;— 4m a Runic in- 
scription found at Lancaster, 111, 112; on a 
golden Aimlety fi>und near Aqpatria, 267, 26a 
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Hangmgwhawe, Gemrd, gent, S19» 814. 

Haranc sor, or Salt-heni^, 114, 880. 

Harbottle Crags, 837 ; leaaeoflandsiiifSSS; rental 

of the brd^p of; 827 ; Towne, 88a. 
Harcopp, 819. 

Harcla, Andrew de. Earl of Gariiale, 408. 
Hardrideing, 320. 
Harehaugfa, 819, 824. 
Harelawe, 821. 
Harie, Gilbert, 827. 

Harlejr Green, derivation of the name, 181. 
Hamham, 320, 323. 

Harpur, GalfHd le^ 404; Walter le, 408. 
Haru|), 824. 

Haslerigg, 321 ; 326; Robert, esq., 810. 
Haaon, 324w 

Hatherwidre^ Lancelot, jeom., 810. 
Hereracres, now Overacrea, 830, 334^ S8& 
Hauzlej, 318 bis., 328, 323 bia. 
Hawkea ^r fiikonry and wolf-dogs, letter respecting 

them, 226. 
Hayson, 319. 
Headflhoope;, 329. 

Healaugfae, a pariah near Tadcaater, 229. 
Heardlawe, 382. 
Hearon, Cuthbert, esq., 320, 323 ; Cuthbert, goit, 

324 ; Ge<»ge, sent., 320 ; John, 292 ; John, gent, 

320, 324; Maigaret, 415; fiichaid, eaq., 318; 

Bithard, gent, 322; ^ Geoige, 296; Sir Wil. 

liam, 296 ; Thomaa, gent, 319. 
Hearonaew, 230. 
Hebbum, Arthiur, esq., 319. 
Hedlej, fiunily o( in Redesdale, 327-338 paaaim ;— 

BeT. Anthony, on Boman Shoes at Whitley 

Caatle, 205, 200. 
Heighlee, 322. 
Heley, 320, 323. 
Hehne^ The, 322. 
Hehne on the Hill, 3ia 
Hehne, Henry, gent, 318, 322. 
Hepecotte, 322. 
Hermitage on Eighton Banks, in county of Duriiam, 

129. 
Hemehouae, 332. 
Healerigg, Bobert, esq., 324. 
Hesleaide, 320, 323. 
Heton, 317, 321. 
Heu^, The, 32a 

Heworth Chapel, inscription on its bell, 106. 
Hexham, 324 ter. ; Abbey, 32a 
Hexham, Thomas de, has a lease of the manor of 

CMTerton, 286. 
Hexpethgatehead, Lord Francis Buasell murdered 

at, 28^290. 
High CaUerton, 318 bis., 322 bis. 
High Corrick, 331. 
High Biding 327. 
Hindley, 324 ; l/Hlls, 410. 

Hindmers, Michael, gent, 824 ; Bichard, gent, 822. 
Hirst, 318, 322. 
Hixon, John, esq., on ancient Bronee Implements 

found in a quamr at Bosebuxy Toppings 218. 
Hobberlawe, 319. ' 
Hodgson, Mr. Our., on AntiquitieB ftuad near 



Hesket-in^the-Forest, 106-109; en Boman Coins 
near Brampton, 212 ; on Boman Antiquities at 
Carlisle, 814, 816, 419 ; on a Boman Inscription 
at Old Penrith, 266, 266 ; at Gallow-law, near 
Carlisle, 819 ; in the £d^ near Beaumont, 420 ; 
—Mr. B. W., on Deeds of Offerton, 278*^86 ; 
on Assise Bental of Bedesdale, 326-388 ;—Bir. 
Thomas, on Boman Inscriptions at Cambei± 
Fort, 80 ; Bey. John, on Wrdcendike, 128 ; Uid 
and Writings of Bichard Dawes, 187 ; on an in- 
scription at Lanneroosty 197; abstract of the 
Chartuhuy of Briukbum, 214 ; on the murder of 
Lord F. Bussell, 287; Northumberland great 
Boll, for 6 Ric. Land 7 John, 804; notes on Be- 
desdale assize rental, 826-838; on various monas- 
tical and lay charters, 881; on East Shafioe 
chapel, 412-4ia 

Hodetiston, John de, grants Lekeley to Holm Col- 
tram, 897, 398. 

Holegate, 886. 

Holegyle WiDs, grant of land in Satherton to Jno. 
Corbet, 401. 

Holehouse, 324. 

HoUibumefbot, 333, 334. 

HoUidod, or Hollydod, 332. 

Holmcultram, grant to the Abbey ci, by William, 
son ot Gilchnst, of Alnbuivh, 393, 394 ; by Thos. 
de Culwenne, 394; by Bichard Gemun, 395 ; by 
Thomaa de Multon, 395, 396 ; by John de Hode- 
liaton, 397, 398 ; by John son of John de Ireby, 
397. 

HomUeton, 325 ter. 

Hopperdoee, 328. 

Hoppyn, 326. 

Hornby fiunily, proprietors in Offerton, 276. 

Horsley, West, 332. 

Horaley, Allen, gent, 323; Henry, gent, 322; 
John, 292; John, gent, 318; Beynold, gent, 
322 ; Thomas, esq., 322. 

Horton Grange, 318 ter., 322 ter. 

Horton, John, eaq., 416. 

Houghton, Little, 32a 

Howard, Henr^, eaq., on a golden Armlet found 
near Aspatna, 267, 268; Theophilus, lord of 
Walden, 326. 

Howdon, 317. 

Howick, 325. 

Howtell, 225. 

Huddleston, John de, his grant to Caldre Abbey, 
389, 390 ; his assignment of William de Loftacalea 
his native to the Abbot of Caldre, 390» 391. 

Hudson, John, gent, 323. 

Hudspeth, 327, 3S8. 

Hud4>eth, Thomas, gent, 323; William, gent, 
820. 

Hugh, or Heugfa, The, 33a 

Humbleton, 321. 

Hull Ab^y, 819, 

Hunter, William, gent, 32.3. 

Huntridge, Thomas, gent., 324. 

Hutcheson, Thomas, gent, 324. 

Hutton William, on oak coffina, 178; on Roman 
coina found near Brampton, 209-211. 

Hyeriiouae, 333. 
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Hjleftunte, Wtltenis de, 40b. 
Hjndmanhv Bi^aid, gent, 318. 



Iilandhall, 328, 

Inglewood Forest, grant of kncb in, 406. 

Ingnun, 324k. 

Inflcriptions, on a Crois found at Lanneitoit, 197, 
198 ; on an Altar near Beaumont, 420 ;— Roman, 
at Castlesteads, 91 ; at Old Penrith, 865, 266 ; at 
Prior's Hayen, 30O: at Reichester, 85; on a 
Tombstone at Carlisle, 419;— Runic, at Baffin's 
Bay, 20S, 204; at Lancaster, 111, 11& 

fnstjms, meaning o( in Roman Inscriptions, 86, 87* 

Irebjr, John de, his grant to Hdmcultram, 897. 

J. 

Jackson, fiunil j o( at Bampton, 139 ; Stephen, gent., 

321,325. 
James.John, son of Wm. Thornton, 408. 
Johnson, Henrj, jpent, 322. 
Jesmond, Antiquities fimnd at, 816. 



Karswelleas, 327. 

Kearslejr, 320, 383. 

Keinton, 317 bis. 

Kell, Robert, gent 384. 

Kellej, 332. 

Kesteme, 881. 

Killecruce, Cumberland, 388, 397. 

Killhill, John, gent, 38a 

Killingworth, 317, 388 bis. 

Killingworth, Ottrer, gent, 817, 388; William, 

cent, 382. 
K&kbj Ireleth, Jobs de, 409 ; Tbos. de, 409. 
Kirkbj Stephen, rectorial posKSsions of; 833. 
Kirkhaile, 383. 
Klrkheaton, 384. 
Kiricley, 317 bis, 381. 
Kirton, Henij, gent, 318, 383. 
Knightside, 338. 
Kjneton, 381. 



Lakes, sacred among the Pagans, 858, 859. 
liSmbert fiunilj, extracts frSn the pedigree d, 101- 

104; Henry, ambassador at the court of Scotland, 

104 ; John, order of King Henrr VIII. respecting 

him, 108, 103. 
Lameslejr, meaning of th« name, 131. 
Langesane, in Thorp Arches 410. 
Langhurst, 318 bis., 319. 383 passim. 
Langwitton, 219, 319. 
Langleveton, Lanslivinton, 219 bii., 880. 
I^angshawes, 319,332. 
Langton, 321, 326. 
Lannercost priory, its chartulary, 214-817 ; inicrib* 

ed cross found at, 197, 198. 
Lanwright, Anthony, gent, 324. 
Lathal^e, 327. 
Laverickhall, 317* 

Lawe OliveivgeEit, 386 ; Robert, yeom., 331. 
Lairemote^ 3S& 



Lawes, Sir John, 416. 

Lawson, Anne, 416; George, gent, 321, 323; 

Robert, gent, 383; Robert, yeom<^ 319; Wil- 

liam, gent, 383 ; William, jun., gent, 333. 
Leamlane, Account of and meaning of the word, 

131, 138. 
Leaylle, Robert, 393. 
Lee, Arthur, gent, 390. 
Lediall, 333. 
Lopo quinta, at Crowhill, in Scotland, 63 ; caDed 

firitannica, 69 ; a Roman account ot, 88. 
Leirchild, 319, 334. 
Lekeley, in Cumberiand, granted to Holmcultranv 

397. 
Lelme, an ancient Street, 184-133. 
liemadon, 319, 384. 

Lent, a licence to eat Flesh during^ 885. 
Lesbury, 380, 381, 385 bis. 
Lewen, Thomas, gent, 318, 388. 
Linchwood, 8ia 
Linteme Heugh, ^2. 
Lintyn, Walter, 40?. 
Lide, Edwafd, gent , 319, 384 ; Oeoige, gent, 384 ; 

Lancelot, gent, 319; Ralph, gent, 384; Robert 

esq., 319, 384; Robert, grat, 383; Thomas, oT 

Fdton, 415. 
Lislej, Robert, 898 ; William, gent, 3ia 
Littlehoughton, S85. 
Loftscales, William (a native), son of Richard de, 

granted to the Abbot of Caldre^ 390, 391. 
Loiur Benton, 318, bis. 
Lorame, Edward. 873 ; Mr., 416 ; Thomas, esq.^ 

383. 
Lowe, Carrick, ."^SS. 
Low Gosfbrth House^ Remains of a Chapel near,. 

843-845. 
Lucy fiunily o^ 385» 386. 
Lunsden, 333. 
Lyham,335. 
Lyham Hall, 381. 
Lyeha]gh,88a 
Lynshieids, 387. 

M. 

MacOreggor, J., esou, on the Zodiac in St Mar- 
garet'srorch, in Xoric, t-79; on the state of Li- 
terature among the ancient Tuscans, 339-365. 

Male, William, gent, 320 

Manners, Roger, gent, 384. 

Marche Day, manner of holding (me, 386. 

Manays Agness, daughter and heir of Jdin, 383. 

Marshal, Geoige, gent, 383. 

Matfen, 330. 

Meaux or Melsa Abbey, in Yorkshire, notices of, 
391-393. 

Meflffeston, Lancelot, gent, 388; Lancelot, yeom.,. 

Meldon, 317, 881. 

Mefapos, 395w 

Mere, Water of, 403. 

MTenpfeti, 318, 382. 

Meschiens, pedigree, o£, 384 ; William de, 389. 

Metcal^ Henry, sent, 324^ 

MetfiMth, Oswald of Riddel, 416. 
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Middleton, 32a 

Middleton, Chrifltian, widow of Henrr Proctor, her 
lands in Ofierton, 281, 282 ; Ralph, gent^ 318, 
321; Robert, 292; Thomas, esq., 320, 323; 
Thomas de, parson of Lythe, 285. 

Milbanks, Mark, gent, 31 & 

Mllbume Grainge, 318, 322 bis. 

Milbume, Michael, gent, 318. 

Mill, Thomas, gent, 322. 

Millfield, 321 bis. 

Mills, Elizabeth, 415 ; Thomas, jeom., 318. 

MiUstones, Boman, 107* 

MiUum, 389 bis. 

Milnefield, 325. 

Milnum, Johanna, her grant of Lekely, 398. 

Mitfbrth, 321. 

Mitfbrth, Oswald, gent, 318; Robert, esq., 321 bis. 

Mithras, MacGregor*s account aS, 32 ; emblem of 
the sun, 32, 33 ; his name not ei^plained, id. ; God 
of the Perrians and Caldees, and an EtMopian by 
birth, 33 ; temple of in Antioch, 34 ; worship of 
introduced among the Romans, 34, 37 ; human 
sacrifices offered to, 35 ; inscri^ions to, 40 ; pre- 
valence of WQrship amonff the Romans, 41, 42 ; a 
cave o( in Alexandria, 44 ; inscriptions to, in Bri- 
tain, 45, 46. 

Molle, Beatrice de, 388 ; William, son of Liolf de, 
388. 

Moi«rigg, 337, 338. 

Morpeth, 319 passim, 323 passim ; Castle of, 31 7* 

Morrick, 323. 

Morville, femilj of, 384. 

Moscroppe, David, 292. 

Mote, the, 319. 

Mulsfbn, 321, 325. 

Multon, femilj of, 385 ; Thomas de, his grant to 
Holmcultram, 395, 396. 

Munkridge, 319, 324, 329; hall, 328. 

Munkseaton, 318 bis, 322. 

Muschama Geoige, esq., 325; Ralph, gent, 321, 
325 ; Sir WUliam, 321. 

N. 
Natives, grant of one to the Prior of Brinkbume, 

219 : to the Prior of Caldre» 390. 
Neathercairwick, 327. 
Neatherleame, 328. 
Neitherhouses, 330. 
Netherclewsfield, 328. 
Nether Rochester, 337. 
Netherwiiton, 322 ; Cairn at, 207. 
Nevills, letters relating to them, 199-202. 
Newbrough, 320 bis, 324. ' 

Newcastle, letter from the Major of, respecting the 

plague in 1636,366,367. 
Newham,32],325. 

Newminster Abbey, its chartnlarj, 214-217. 
Newsham, 318, 321. 
Newton, 319, 321, 324. 
Newton -by-the-sea, 321. 
Newton-on.t he-moor, 324. 
Newton-under-wood, 318. 
Newton, Cuthbert, gent, 324. 
Newton, £dward, gent, 324. 
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Newton, Matthew, gentr, 320, 323. 

Newton, Peter, gent, 324. 

Nich, fi} Radulfi, 410. ? 

Niebubr, his opinions respecting the literature and 
civilization of the ancient Tuscans supposed incor- 
rect, 352-365. 

Noethker, in Thornton, 408. 

North Seaton, 323 

North Shields, 318 bis, 322. 

Northumberland, Earl oi^ grant to St Bees, 399, 
400. 

Nunneiy of St Bartholomew, in Newcastle, letters 
respecting, 269-272. 

Nunriding, 319, 323. 

Nunnykirke, 319. 

O. 

Oak Coffins, found at Wyden Eals, 177, 178, 

Oak trees, under the Roman wall, 117* 

Ofierton, deeds respecting the manor of, 27^286. 

Ogle, Christopher, gent, 324 ; Cuthbert, gent, 317; 
Henry, gent, 319, 324; James, 292; John, 
esq., 318; John, of Ogle Castle, 415 • Lancelot, of 
Burroden, gent, 317, 321; X>ancelot, of Dfrres- 
hall,^nt, 317, 321; Luke, 292 ; Mark, gent, 
321 bis, 322 ; Marke, of Cartermoor, gent , 317 ; 
Marke, of Kirkley, gent, 317 ; Thomas, ^nt., 
318,319. 

Olde Moore, 319, 323 bis. 

Old Penrith, Roman tombstone, found there, 265, 
266. 

Old Redley, 324. 

Ord Geoige, gent, 325 ; John, gent., 321 ; William, 
esq., sheriff of Nerthumberhmd, 316, 321. 

Otterbume, 319, 324^ 327, 331 ; West, 331. 

Ottercops, 319. 

Otway, Koger, gent, 318; Robert, gent, 322. 

Overhorsley, 3^ 

Overleame, 327. 

Over Rochester, 337. 

Overgrasse, 324 ; Ow.ersgrasse, 319. 

Ovingham, 320 bis, 32a 

Ovington, 320 bis, 32a 

Ovington flail, 32a 

P. 
Paley, Dr., his anecdote of Dawes^ 142. 
Papecaster, Benedcs de, 406. 
Parke, flugh, gent, 319, 324. 
Parkhead, 330. 
Partis, Thomas, yeom., 319. 
Paterson, Edwara, yeom., 318 ; John, gent, 322. 
Patteson, John, gent, 317, 322. 
Paunchfurd, 331. 
Pawston, 321, 325. 
Pearls, price of in 1388, 1 la 
Pearson, Robert, gent, 323 bis; Robert, yeom., 

319. 
Percy, family of, 386. 

Peruvian antiquities, found near Arica, 246-251. 
Petriana or Cambeck fort, 80; coins found at, 

209. 
Petrie, Henry, esq., on the Pipe Roll, 304-312. 
Phallus, carved on monuments in Scotland, 46. 

N 
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Phflippi, Queen of Denmark, account of her tomb, 
169. 170 ; her marriage, from Hollinahed, 17a 

Philipson, Rowland, yeom., 321. 

Pigon, Adam, 402. 

Pipe Roll or Great Roll, for Northumberland, pp., 
304-312, to which the Mowing is an Index of 
persons and places :^ 

vsmaoMf. 
AUmarus, the Balister, 809. 
Amota, daur. of William, 811. 
Amunderille, Thomas de, 810 bis. 
BaiUoel, Eustace de,S10; Hugh de, 811, 812. 
Bard, Huffh, 805, 808; William, 811, 812. 
Bardulf, Hugh, 805, 806 ; William, 809. 
BerchlajT, Robert de, 806. 
Bertram, Robert, 806, 812; William, 808. 
Biker, William, 811. 
Bolebeck, Walter de, 806, 808, 812. 
BoloD, Walter, 810. 
Bradfleld, Alci. de, 810. 
Bradford, Alex, de, 812. 
Briewer, William, 812. 
Bruis, Walter, 806. 
Cakuel, Richard de, 808. 
Canute, John, 805, 809, 8ia 
Caron, Walter, 810. 
Caogi (Calu^), Adam de, 810; Ralph de, 807 bis, 

808 bis, 812. 
Corf, Augotus de, 209. 
CramsTilt, Robtrt de, 81 1. 
Deuclston, Thomss de, 812. 
Dod, Adam de, 806. 
Durham, Huirb, Bishop of, 807. 
Erenbald, William, son of, 810. 
FlamaTille, Roger, 805, 809. 
Ford, WiUiamde, 811. 
Fremingham, Richard de, 806, 
Oalfrid, son of Galfrid, 811, 812. 
Oerrase, of Houbrigge, 806. 
Oospatrick, 806, 8077 
Hairuo, JordaB,812; Ralph, 807. 
Heztoldesham, Prior of, 806. 
Insula, Robert de, 806. 
John, son of Hugh, 810; son of Simon, 811. 
Kcttell, Anfrid, son of, 807. 
Laid, Gilbert, 810. 
Latton, William de, 812, 
Lega, Gilbert de la, 807. 
LemestoD, Adam de, 807. 
Lud, Godfrey de, 806. 
Main, Ralph, son of, 806, 807 bis. 
Malduit, Godfrey de, 811. 
Mallai, Peter de, 812. 
Masle, Richd. le, 806. 
Merlay, Roger de, 807, 810, 812 bis. 
Morewic, Hugh de, 810, 812 ; Nichoiss de, 807. 
Muscans, Robert de, 807 bis, 806 bis, 811, 812 bis. 
Nerill, Hush de, 807. 
Norwich, Bitbop of, 811. 
Patrick, Earl, 810, 811 bis. 
P'ston, Elias de, 806. 
Ralph, the Vintner, 806. 
RaTeneston, WUL de, 811. 
Reimund, 809. 
Richard, on Tees, 812 bis. 
Robert, son of Adam, 811. 
Robert, son of Roger, 809 bia, 810 ter, 811, 812 bis. 
Robert, ton of WilUaro, 81 1 bis. 
Roger, son of Gerard, 810. 
Roger, ton of Ralph, son of ICain, 812. 
Boi^ Robert de, 812 bis. 



Pipe Roll contfamed.— Pnaovs; 
Rue, Robert de, 807. 
Samuel, the Jew of Newcastle, 806. 
Scotton, Theobald de, 811. 
Sewalus, the King^s Servant, 805, 8ia 
Strie Uctred, 806. 
Stuteville, William de, 810. 
Sumerville, William de, 806. 
Taillard, Ralph de, 812. 
Thomas, ton of Robert, 812. 
Tindale, Adam de, 806 bis, 811 bis, 212 ; Helewisa 

de, 807, 81 1 ; Robert, son of Adam de, 812. 
Torp, Galfrid de, 806, 810. 
Trenchero, Alan, 806. 
Trokelawe, Robert de, 811. 
UmfranTille, Richard de, 807, 806^ 810, 811, 812 ; 

Robert de, 806. 
Val, Gilbert de la, 812. 
Vetd, Eutuce de, 81a 
Vescuote, John le, 812. 
WaldeTiu8,806. 

Walter, son of Gilbert, 811, 812. 
William, son of Obinisus, 806. 
William, son of Walter, 811. 
William, sen of WUliam, 809. 

TLACSS. 

Alemannia,807. 

Angerton, 806. 

Baenburgh, 805, 806. 

Cokedale, 809. 

Corbridge, 809, 810. 

Etlingeham, 806. 

Finchal, Chapel of, 805, 809k 

Gesmue, Mill of, 810. 

Hsdeston, 806. .\' 

Heppedale, 809. 

Hordon, 812. 

Houbrigge, 806. 

HTdewin, 806. 

Jakelioton, 810. 

Luuerbotle, (Lorbottle),806. 

Mulefen, 807. 

Netherton, 812. 

Newcastle, 805, 809. 

Neweburn, 809. 

Nordcoket, 806. 

Normannia, 807, 806. 

Robira,806bis,809. 

Satberge, 807. 

Sedberge, 805. 

Seberge, Wapetnac de, 809. 

Silkeswurd, 812. 

Spindlestan, 806, 810. 

Stodeston, ? (Scodeston), 80& 

Sunderland, 806. 

Tindale, 809. 

Torpinton, 806. 

TurflD, 8ia 

Walebou, 806. 

Werkwurd, 805, 809. 

Witingham, 811. 

Wulloura, 806. 

Tetlington, 806. 

Pitcher, an andent one found at CarBsIe, 313, 314. 
Pkgue in 1636, letter from the Major of Newcastle 

respecting, 366, 367. 
Plessej, 318, 322. 
Pont IsUnd, 317, 321. 
Poole, John of Redbum, 416. 
Pott, Alex., yeoro., 318 ; Robert, yeom., 818. 
Potts, Durtrees, d3a 
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Potts, frmily of in Redesdale, 337-338 psasim ; 

Thomas, gent, 317 ; William, gent., 322, 324. 
Ftendick, 824. 
Preston, 318 passim, 322. 
Preston, John, gent., 318, 322 bis. 
Plrestrydding, in Wigton, 406. 
Prestwick, 317 ter, 322 passim. 
Piestwick HaU, 317. 
Price of lady*s dress in 1388, 113. 
Princeps, meaning o^ on Roman inscription, 87-89. 
Pringle, Andrew, 292; Qeoi^ge, 292. 
Prior*s Haven, obsenration respecting its origin, 297- 

303. 
Proctor, Christian, widow of Henrj, quits claim of 

Ofierton, 280 ; Cutbbert, gent, 319 ; Jeffirey, 

gent, 319; Thomas, 292. 
Pudsey, Alice, daughter of John, 415. 
Punshon, Edward, gent, 322. 
Pye, Cuthbert, gent, 319 ; John, gent, 319. 



Quarryhouse, 322. 



a 



B. 



Habie Castle, letters found in, 199-202. 

Baddiff, Fmnds, 292, 319; Sir Edward, 320; 

Thomas, 416. 
Bameshope, 334. 
Bavenstonedale, manor of, 228. 
Rawe, 337; Isabella, 415. 
Baymes, Robert, gent, 319. 
B^ Bertram, yeom., 318; Bichard, yeom., 318; 

Richard, gent, 322 ; Robert, gent, 322 ; Thomas, 

yeom., 318. 
B^ fiunily o^ in Redesdale, 327-338 passim. 
Read, John, gent, 320 ; Ralph, gent, 318 ; Thomas, 

gent, 318, 322. 
Boulsmouth, 320. 
Rede, John, gent, 322 ; Percy, gent, 324 ; Ralph, 

gent, 322 ; Robert, gent, 322 bis. 
Redesdale, rental of assize for the franchise o£, 326- 

33& 
Bedhead, Gerrard, gent, 319. 
Beedshaw, 333. 
Beepley, Edward, gent, 321. 
Beevley, 319, 324. 
Beevley, Edward, gent, 325; George, esq., 318; 

John, gent, 325. 
Bennyngton, 321, 325. 
Bibbeton, Witts de, 400. 
Biddell, Maivaret, 415 ; Peter, Mayor of Newcastle 

in 1636, 367. 
Bidley, Alex., gent, 320; ,Tohn, gent, 320 passim, 

323 ter ; WiSiam, esq., 323. 
Bigeberch, 405. 

Bikenild Street, account of in authors, 125 ; deriva- 
tion of the name, 126. 
Bobflon, John, gent, 323. 
Bochester, 337. 
Bock, 319, 325. 

Bodham, Edmund, esq., 320 ; John, gent, 325. 
Bqger fit Bogeri cts de Thornton, 408. 
Bomans, cause of growth of civilization under them, 

9-12 ; their miutary force in Britaint 10 ; in the 



time of Gildas, 14, 15 ; Consulates, method of 
reckoning them, 90, 91 ; account of a Boman road 
in Northumberland, 246-247 ; Boman shoes found 
at Whitley Castle, 205, 206.— 5to InscrlpWmt. 

Booken, The, 336. 

Bothforth, Geoi^ge, gent, 324. 

Boughfield, 333. 

Rouiherfbrth, &mily of in Redesdale^ 336, 337. 

Rowcastle, Thomas, gent, 320, 324. 

Rowland, William, gent, 324. 

Roy, Michael, 401, 402. 

Rudderford, John, 292. 

RuddestangilJ, in Cumberland, 406. 

Rude, wood o^ 391. 

Runic inscription at Baffin's Bay, 203 ; at Lancas- 
ter, 111, 112. 

Russell, Francis, second earl of Bedford, emploved 
in the North by Queen Elizabeth, 288 ; Lord 
Francis, papers relating to his murder, 287, 296. 

Rutupise, and Cesar's uuiding in Britain, remarks 
on, 369-380. 

Ryden, 333. 

Ryle, Great, 319, 324 ; Little, 319, 324. 

S. 
Sadler, Robert, gent, 323 ; Robert, yeom., 318. 
Saint Bees, grant to, 599, 400 ; St Botulph, 395 ; 

St John, Hospital of, 401. 
Saint Margaret's Church, ¥'ork, its situation, Zodiac 

in its porch, and account of it, &c., 3. 
Saint Nicholas* Church, York, and Zodiac formerly 

in it 4 ; described 6. 
Salkeld, John, esq. , 325 ; John, gent, 319; Thomas, 

gent, 321. 
Sameshouse, 325. 
Sanderson, John, gent, 320, 323. 
Sandhoe, 320,324. 
Sandslof, 389. 
Sappoth, 325. 

Satherton, grant of lands in, 401. 
Sawyer, Edmund, 326, 327. 
Scai^brugh, Richard de, fine between him and John 

de Thropton concerning the manor of Ofi*erton, 

276. 
Sciles,S33. 
Scloy, Thomas, 292. 
Scott, Alex., gent, 321. 
Seal of the Pnor of Carlisle, 171. 
Seaton, 318 ; Cross of, near Tinmoutb, 410, 411. 
Seaton Dehival, 317, 411. 
Seaton Priory, in Cumberland, 399l 
Seaven Sykes, 335. 
Selby, Alex., Esq., 319; Elizabeth, 415; Geoi^, 

gent, 319, 324 ; Gerrard, gent, 321 ; John, gent, 

321 bis ; Sir William, 327 ; Thomas, gent, 324 ; 

William, esq., 324 ; William, gent, 325. 
Serapis, an Idol of the Sun, 36. 
Shaftoe, 320 ; East 412-418. 
Shafloe Grange, 412. 
Shaftoe, of Shaftoe Crag, pedigree o( 415 ; Shaftoe, 

Edward, 292 ; Edward, gent, 322 ; Henry, gent, 

323 ; James, gent, 317, 318, 322 bis ; John, gent, 

31^322; Robert, gent, 318^ 388; Thomas, 414; 
William, esq., 320, 32a 
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Shap Abbey, its chartukry, 214 rpoaseflnoot o(231. 

Sharprowe, Edward, gent., 318. 

Shawdon, 319. 

Sbiitlehaugh, 33a 

Sboes, Roman ones, found at Wbitlej Castle, 205, 
206 ; at Carlisle, 314. 

Shothaugh, 318. 

SibespoarBeld, 331. 

Sicilius Claudianus, a Roman Prefect, 86. 

Sighill, 321. 

Simpson, George, gent, 320, 323. 

Skot Ricus de, 407. 

Slealey, 32a 

Smallbome, 328. 

Smart, John, esq., on a Roman road in Northum- 
berland, 246, 247. 

Smartside, 332. 

Smith, Gawen, jeom., 319; Richard, gent, 320, 
322; Robert, gent, 323; William, gent, 324. 

Snadon, Alex., gent, ^24 ; Alex., jeom., 319 ; Per- 
dval, gent, 319; William, gent, 324; William, 
yeom., 319. 

Softly, Lawrence, yeom., 319. 

Somercroft, 333. 

Soppat, 329. 

Soppethaugh, 337. 

South American Antiquities, presented to the So- 
ciety by Mr. C. Empson, 252-255. 

Southgate, William, gent, 318 bis. 

Spearman, Michael, gent, 318 ; Robert, gent, 318. 

Spindlestone, 320. 

Spithope, 334. 

Spittlehill, 318, 322. 

Spore, fiunily of, in Redesdale, 327-338 passim. 

Spore, or Spoor, Robert, gent, 323 ; William, gent., 
32a 

Spmggon, Robert, yeom., 318 ; Thomas, grat, 322. 

Stable WiUiam, 294. 

Stanton, 220, 319, 322. 

Stanley, on Wrekendike, 134. 

Stayndrop, John de, csdled the coroner, acquires 
lands in Offerton, 274, 275. 

Stickelhaugh, 329. 

Stickley, 318, 322. 

Stockesfield hall, 323. 

Stod&ldrunes, 40a 

Stokell, Michael, 415. 

Stokoe, Henry, gent, 324; Thomas, gent., 323; 
William, gent, 320, 324. 

Storey, Thomas, yeom., 319 ; William, gent, 322. 

Storiesfield, 333, 337. 

Stott, Edward, gent., 322. 

Stovenerge, 386. 

Stoxfield, 320. 

Straker, Robert, gent, 323 ; Robert, yeom., 31 a 

Strother, Clement, yeom., 321 ; John, esq., 321 ; 
415 ; William, of Wallington, grants Otferton to 
Alex. Cook and others, 286. 

Suerties, Edward, gent, 324. 

Suffolk, Theophilus, Earl of, 326. 

Sun, Chief Deity of the Pagans, 32 ; Temple o( in 
Arcadia, 33. 

Swarland,319,324. 

Swayne, &mily o( in Redesdale, 328-338. 



Swinburne, Anthony, sent, 317, 322; "E^ZMhetiif 
415; Jane, 415; Jonn. esq., 323; John, gent, 
320; Sir Thomas, of Edlmgham Castle, 316; 
Ursula, 415; William, esq., 320. 

Swinhoe,321,325. 

Swinhoe, Gilbert, gent, 325; Thomas, gent, 325. 

Synningthwait, 235. 

T. 

Tailbois, Pedigree of, 384^ 385. 

Tate, Rev. James, his Oinones Dawesianat 148 ; £r- 
rores Dawesiana, 150 ; writes the inscription tor 
Dawes*s monument 165. 

Teasdale, Richard, gent, 320. 

Tedcastle, 324 ; Geoige, gent, 324. 

Tempest, Sir Nicholas, 321. 

Thirllwall, Robert, gent, 324. 

Thislehaughe, 322. 

Thompson, fiunily, owners of Broomfleld, in Cum- 
berland, 173; 'of Esholt 172; pedigree of, 176; 
Ralph, gent, 318, 322 ; Thomas, gent, 321. 

Thornton, in Yorkshire, deeds about, 408, 409. 

Thornton Family Papers, 93-98; Certificate of the 
Family's Loyalty irom J. Howard and others, 97» 
98 ; Henry, gent, 318 ; John, pass from the 
King to him, 93 ; appointed to a troop of bona, 
96 ; Commission signed by Kin^ Chas. IL for 
the same, 97 ; John, esq., 415 ; John, gent, 29E2( 
Lady Anne, her losses by Cromwell's Army, 95 ; 
96 ; Nicholas, gent, 321, 322 bis; Sir Nicholas, 
Commission for him to raise men for the King's 
service, dated 1642, 9a 

Thorp Arches in Yorkshire, grant of lands in, 409, 
410,411. 

Thriston, 318 bis. 

Throple, 318, 323. 

Thropton, 324 bis. 

Thropton, John de, and Isabella, proprieton in Ofl 
ferton, 276, 281, 282. 

Throughead, 324. 

Thrunton, 319. 

Tinmouth, grant of lands in, 410, 411. 

Tirwhit, 220 ; Priory oft 220. 

Titlesdene, 219. 

Todd, Richard, gent, 323 ; Thomas, gent, 323. 

Todbume, 318, 322. 

Todholes, 331. 

Toftbume, 337, 338. 

To^a;esden, 318 ter, 322 ter. 

Tossan, I^ittle, 220. 

Townhead, 323. 

Trevelyan, Sir Geoi^, 176;— W. C. esq., commu- 
nications by, Thornton Family Papers, 93 ; In- 
denture between Walter, Bishop of Durham, and 
the Master of University College, 90 ; Lambert 
Pedigree, 101 ; on Roman Remains found on the 
coast of Durham, 110; Indenture respecting 
Lady*s Clothing in 1388, 113; Copv of a Letter 
from Queen Elizabeth to Frederick II. of Den- 
mark, 120 ; on a Sculpture at Bridlin^n Church, 
Yorkshire, 168 ; on the Tomb of Philippa, Queen 
of Denmark, 169 ; Letters relating to tne Nevills, 
199; on a Cairn at Netherwitton, 207 ; House- 
hold Ezpences of Lord Wharton, 224 ; Letters 
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respecting the Nunneiy of St. Bartholoiiieir, in 
Newcutte, 269-272. 

Tritlington, 318. 

Trotter, Thomas, 416. 

Trou^when, 327, 328, 331. 

Tniidc321. 

Trumble, Walter., gent, 323. 

Tuggell, 321. 

Tungri, in garrison at Cambeck Fort, 80 ; Tiingro- 
rum cohors prima, 82 ; cohora secunda, 82. 

Turner, Richiurd, gent., 319. 

Tuscans, their Literature and Arts, 339-366 ; Opi- 
nions regardinff their Origin, 339-344 ; their want 
of literature, 346-360 ; Opinion of their bein^ a 
great Na^al Power unfounded, 362, 363 ; insig- 
nificant as a Military Power, 363, 364; their Ee- 
Ugious Bites, 366. 

Tjnemouth, 318 bis, 322 ; Origin of Prior's Haven 
at, 297-303. 

U. 
Ulchester, 320, 326. 
Ulgham, 322. 

Umversity College, gift of Books to, 99. 
Unthank, 319, 324. 

Unthank, Thomas, gent, 319, 321, 324, 326. 
Urpeth, Account of and meaning of the Name, 133. 
Urwin, Edward, gent, 323; Bobert, gent, 319; 
^ Bowland, gent, 320. 

V. 

Yangiones, a people of Bclgic Gaul, 420. 
Villa Beal, Account of a Stone Vault and Urn dis- 
covered at, 316. 

W. 
WaU, The, 324. 
Wallace, The Bight Hon. Thomas, Oak Coffins 

found in his Estote, 177, 17& 
WalUck, 323. 
Wallickgrange, 320, 323. 
Wallington, 320, 323. 
WaUsend, 318 bis, 322 bis. 
Walltowne, 320, 323. 
Walwick, Anne, daur. of Roger, Lord of Shaftoe 

Cragg, 416. 
Wanless, &mily o( in Redesdale, 333-3S8; John, 



W^nt, 324. 
arc 



nirdhaugh, Bobert, gent, 323. 

Warkwoith, 318, 322. 

Warmouth, 867. 

Wamford, 321. 

Wamel, in Inglewood Forest, 405. 

Warton, 220, 319 bis, 324. 

Watling-street, Account of a Boman Boad, connect- 
ing we two branches of it in Northumberland, 
246, 247. 

Watson, Cuth., gent, 329; Cuth., jeom., 318; 
Balph, gent, 325 ; Thomas, oent, 323. 

Waynschi^, Henry, vicar of tne church of Kirke- 
by, 409. 

Weddell, Samuel, gent, 325 ; Samuel, yeom., 321. 

Weetwand, , gent, 325. 



WeetmuMb '^^^HiAm, gent., 32a 

Weetwood, 321. 

WelpesUcroke, 219. 

Welton, 320 bis, 323, 324. 

Welton, Michael, esq., 323 ; William, esq., 320. 

Westharle, 320. 

Westheddon, 320, 322. 

Westmorland, some account of the Earls of, 201, 
202. 

Weston, Thomas de, 404. 

Wetsled, 317; 318 bis, 322 bis. 

Wharrier, Mathew, gent, 322; Mathew, yeom., 
3ia 

Wharton, Georoe, gent, 318; Philip, third Lord 
W., Household Expences oi^ fi)r one year, 224-242. 

Whawton, 318 bis, 322 ter. 

Whawton, George, gent, 322. 

Whelpinton, Wmiam de, summoned before the Jus- 
tices of York by the Prior of Brenkbume, 220. 

Whembe, The, 322. 

Whitbume, submarine trees finmd at, 100. 

Whitchester, 320. 

Whitechapel, 324. 

Whitemere, now Whitemere-pool, 128. 

Whitfield, 324. 

Whitfield, Mathew, gent, 324. 

Whitsheels, 320. 

Whitley, 318 bis, 322. 

Whitlee, The, 233, 

Whittington, 324. 

Whome, The, 3ia 

Widowes, William, gent, 319. 

Widrington, 322. 

Widrington, Bei\jamin, gent, 320; Henry, gent, 

318, 320, 823, 324; Lewes, esq., 320; Robert, 
esq., 318; Bobert, gent, 320, 322; Boger, esq., 

319, 324, 327, 332; Sir Ephraim, 318, 326, 327; 
Sir Henry, 3t26, 327 ; Sir Roger, manumitted his 
native in 1470, 390; Sir WilBam, 322; Thomas, 
292. 

Wigton, Mortgage Deed respecting Lands in, 406, 

Wiffton, .John de, 406 ; Sir John de, 407* 
WiSiam, son of Gilchrist, his grant to Holmcul- 

tram 393 S94. 
Wilt ^ D*rem, grants of lands in Witholy to the 

Church of Buign-upoo-Lands, 397. 
Witt fit Orim, 397. 
Willomanswidc, 323. 

Wilson, Bobert, gent., 323 ; Rowland, gent, 325. 
Witholy, lands in, granted to the Chiuoi of Buigfa, 

397. 
Winshopp, Henry, gent, 323 , Lyonel, yeom., 3S0. 
WiTNEssFS to Deeds, in Mokastical and Lat 
Charters, S86-411. 

Adam, clericus & Cospatrici, £88. 

Adam, fit Katelii, 389. 

AlaB, fit Jacobi, 4ia 

Alafi, fit Katelii, 389. 

Albemarle, Thorn cap Comitesse de, 387. 

Alex, fit Ade, 389. 

Ahiebrach, Bic de, 394 

Aspatrict Benedcs de, S89. 
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Witneitet continued. 
Auford, Vn^ 405. 
Amifidier, Johannes, 411. 
Ajketun, Fabienus de, 395 ; Eic de, 395. 
JBACworht* Nicll de, 41 1. 
Bamton, Johes de, 409 bis; dns BoK de, 403. 
Bastunthuait, Adam de, 388. 
Beochiremd, Ric preabTter de, 380l 
fieckirmeth, Woldef de, 389. 
Berdefaye, RolS vicar de, 410. 
Beie, Bics de, 404. 
Benris, Johes de, 408. 
Betham, Witts de, 39a 
Bocfaardebi, Witts de, 395. 
Boisuille, Gills de, 389 ; Ricde,408| Wittde, 

389; dns Wydo de, 398. 
Bonekil, Waltenis de, 387. 
Boulton, dns Thom de, 40a 
Bouth, Johes de, 409 bis. 
Bramth, Roh de, 402. 
Bnmthwajt, Koh, 404; Thom de, 403. 
Brisckirke, Boh dec, 394. 
Bnmfeld, Huflo de, 894 ; Thonl de, 396. 
Buche, AlaH de, 395. 
Buigfa, Petnis cafi Ecctie de 397. 
Burninghill, Thoffi, 405. 
Camberton, Alan de, 404. 
Camhtona, Johes de, S98, 409 bis. 
Camera, Koh de, 400. 
Caupland, dfis SLic de, 406. 
Chirtelig, Witt de, 387. 
Oaxton, Nich de, 408. 
Cleterue, Ric de mills, 39^ 398. 
Clet'gfa, RiS de, 399. 
Clifton, Benedcs de, 404. 
Clifotona, Benedcs de, 402. 
Corbet, Johes de, 390, 391. 
Corresbi, Adam de, 388. 
Co^tridus, de Plumlund, 889. 
Coraatrie, fit Orm, 388. 
Crokjdaj, Johes ^ 408. 
Crossebi, Uhtred, Priest o£, 38a 
Culwenne, dns Thom., 398. 
Daief, dSs Marmeuduck, 405. 
Decanus, Roh, 397. 
Dene, Witts de, 404. 
Detham, Roh de, 404. 
D*rem, Roh fit, 397. 
Derewenteswatre, dBs Tho&y 40S. 
Dikis, Adam de, 897. 
Egle&ld, Thofii de, 40S. 
Eglea&ld, Johes de, 409 bis. 
Eilisfeld, Johes de, 403 ; Thofiide,403. 
E^remund, RolS, Presbjter, 389 ; Roger, Pres- 

t/T o( 388; Thomas, Constable of; 387. 
Estonhing, Witts de, 39a 
Feritate, dfis Gilh de, psona de Boiniei» 397 

bis; Bads de, 397 bis, 400 ; dfis Boh de, 394^ 

398. 
Feite, RaduUus de Uu 395. 
Fischebum, Thofik de, 411. 
Flenmienff , dfis Johes le, 396t 399. 
Folioth, Rogenii, 395. 



WitnesMS continued. 
Foston, Johes de, 40& 
Frandgena, Witts de, 307. 
Fraunccis, Johes le, 394. 
Frisjngton, Thooi de^ 399. 
Furnenus, Witts de, 405. 
Furs, Witts de, 405. 
Fyche, Ric. del, 40a 
Greddenaye, Ric de, 402. 
Gilbertus, fit Ade, 389 ; Gilh, fit Gilberti, 388. 
Oillec<Ce, Roh, Vicar de, 397. 
GiUot, dfis Petrus de, 400. 
Goseford, Jordan, Parssnde, 388; Rohde,398. 
Gowere, Witts, 40& 
Gregor, Hefi fil, 403 ; Thofikfit,403. 
Hakay, ^itts de^ 405. 
Hall, John, 391, 401 ; Yuuain de, 389. 
Hames, Johes dliel, 409 bis. 
Harpur, Waltenis le, 404. 
Harteda, dns Mich vicecofii Cumhr, 308, 407. 
HasmunderlaThe, Witts de, 405. 
Hauerington, dns Roh de, 390, 394, 398. 
Hay, Nich de la, 411. 
Henricus, fit Rohtt, 401. 
Heyer, Johes, 404. 

Hodelston, Johes de, 399 ; dfii Ric de» 388. 
Hudektun, dfis Johes de, 401. 
Hustwayt, Gilh de, 402. 
Ireby, Alan de, 404, 408; Roger, Priest. o( 

389; Thofiide,404; dfis Wi& de, 400. 
Jacobus, Thom, 409c 
Johes, ^ Ade, 389. 
Joneby, RolS de, 408. 
Karlaton, Roh de, 394. 
Ketel, fit Ulfi, 388. 
Kirkeby, Laurence de, 398. 
Kirkebryde, Ric de, 407. 
Kirkoswald, Roh de, 408. 
Lamplougfa, dfis Johes de, 398. 
Lamplow, Johes de, 404. 
Landploygfa, Rads de, 399. 
Langduierth, dfis Johes de, 39& 
Laygate, Johes de, 401. 
Layhay, Roh de, 405. 
Laysig, Roh fil, 405. 
Leybum, dfis Roh de, custos castri de Coker- 

mue, 408. 
Lillynger, Johes de, 408 ; Witts fit Gilbeiti de, 

40& 
Louell, ^ich de, 408; Witts de, 408. 
Lucy, dfis Thofii de, 402. 
Marham, W^b de, 404. 
Mordling, Johes, 391. 
Morin, t^s Johes de, 40a 
Morisceby, Ada de, 404; Hugo de, 398, 400; 

dfis Nich de, 396, 398; Tboni de psona de 

Tluedat, 397. 
Morthing, Johes de, 390, 398 ; Witt8de,401. 
Multon, Alan de, 396. 
Neubend, ^ich de, 396. 
Neuton, Ada de, 394 ; dfis Thoft de, 394, 398, 

407. 
Oene,* Johes de^ 402 ; Wittsde,402. 
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Witnenes continued. 

PtodMuKi^ Joheii de, 408, 4M; Thoffi de, 403. 

PlUridot, fit Gamel, S88. 

Pk^ctt, W«K de, 40a 

Puncunesby, Rot preabjter de, 388, 389. 

Punsunb J, Alex de, 390. 

Pjkering, Adam de, 411. 

Ribbeton, Thorn de, 394. 

Si^ fil Badum, 896. 

Rogenis fid>er, 408. 

Ryweton, Thoni de, 404. 

SabUs, Simon de, 397* 

Salvayn, dfia Auketinus, 408. 

Sdk Bm, Ric, Prior de, 388. 

SaiBngida,RicfilOd>ertide,388; Ric,Tidbr 
de,388. 

Scaunden, dSs Gaufrs de, 400. 

Scheftling, Isaac de, 387; Simon de, 387; 
Wms de, 387. 

Schelmereserch, WiOb de, 406. 

Scoto, Henif, 406. 

Sorinaale, Ro^ de, 408 bis. 

Sismonderlawe, Witts de, 394. 

Stanlaw, Johes de, 403. 

Stikeneye, Johes de, 396. 

Stel, Alan de Thorp, 410. 

Stue, Ric dd, 403. 

Suayn, Johes fit, 411. 

Takntir, diis Oaufra de^ 400. 

Tanator, Jacobus, 406. 

ThofiS, fi} Cospatrid, 388 ; fii Johis, 400, 410; 
fit Isaac, 389; fit Martini, 411. 

Thoiisby, Adam de, 394. 

Thornton, Rot de, 40a 

Thuajtiies, Johes de, 398 ; HHtts de, 390, 391, 

401. 
Toresbi, Witts de, 396. 
T^stanfield, Nich de, 397 ; Tho& de, 397. 
UhUcdus, fil Ketelli, 389. 
UUelavk, Witts de, 44)4. 
Uluesbig, Walter de, 394. 
Uluesbj, dfis Wal? de aidiids Carti, 397- 
Usser, AJan le, 404. 
Venur, Witts le, 394, 404. 
Venator, Witts, 403. 
WailburUiuait, Witt, 391. 
Warthewyt, RoK de, 407* 
Wajthebutwajthe, Witts de, 401. 
Weston, Thoni de, 403. 
Whjterigg, dfis RolS de, 398. 
Wiget, Adam de, 396. 
Wiriunton, Hugo de, 398 ; dSs Patric de, 394, 

398 ; Thorn capels de, 403. 
Wodeman, Petrus, 406. 
WiTMEssxs iM Offektom Dxeim, S73-286. 
Birdon, Roger de, 276 ; Ste|^en de, 276, 284. 
BydidL, John de, 276, 279, 280. 
Cogur, John, 282. 
Dtfcv, John. 284. 
Budden, John de, 278. 

Essche, Roger de, 276 ter, 280; Jun., 272; 
Sen., 279 ; Simon de, 280, 282, 284. 



Qfferton Deeds oontimied.— wmrKMEs. 

Faudon, Henry de, 280 ; HHUiamde^ 280. 

Gascoigne, l^niliam de, 28& , . . • v 

Gray, Thomas, 281. 

Harding, Sampson, 286. < 

Harpyn, John, 28SL 

Henngton, Wm., Lord o^ 276. 

Herle, John de, 281, 286 ; William de, 27a 

HUton, Sir Robert de, 276. 

Holum, Gilbert de, 282. 

Knichley, William de, 276. 

Lambton, Robert de, 276. 

Ludworth, Walter de, 282. 

Lumlev, Henry de, f76 ; Robert de^ 276. 

Mene^nle, John de, 282. 

Middleton, Henry de, 280; Sir John de, 286 ; 
Richard de, 286. 

Mirison, Ridiard, 282. 

Pencher, Nicholas, 276. 

Pinchard, Riduod, 276. 

Pouncyn, John, 276. 

Raymes, Robt, 286. 

Refhop, Gaimd de, 276. 

Sanndoun, Richard de, 279. 

Scot, Helias, 276, 280. 

Scrop, GalfHd, 278 ; Henry, 278. 

Shafthowe, William, 286. 

Surtays, Thomas, 284. 

Swynbum, Sir WUliam, 286. 

Walleworth, William de, 284. 

Weltden, Richard, 286 ; Thomas, 286. 

Wessington, Sir Walter de^ 276, 279, 280. 

WidiCRobert de, 286. 

Wodesend, William de, 276. 
Woimogs, 326. 
Woller,326. 

Woodbume, East and West, 327, 329, 333. 
Woodhaugh or WoodbaU, 319, 337. 
Woodhom, 319. 
Woodhouse, Witt, gent, 324. 
Woodman, Thomas, gent, 324 
Woods, The, 320. 
Woodsheels, 324. 
Woollawe, 331. 
Wodcershields, 327. 
Wra le, in Berdesayhe, 405. 
Wrav, Geoi^, gent, 324. 
Wrekendike, account of, 123-136 ; course of, 129- 

134. 
Wrimprey, Robert, gent, 323. 
Wrinkles, Griffin, gent, 320; , gent, 323. 

Wyden Eals, Oak Coffins found at, 177* 178. 
Wylam, 320. 
Wymperly, Robert, yeom, 319. 



Y. 

Yardopp, 319. 
Yairehaugh, 330. 
Yatesfield, 332. 
Yeardle, 321. 
Yerdhope, 337* 

York, in the Roman age, 16, 17» 18 ; Station of the 
6tb Legion, 69 ; Thomas, abbot (£, 399. 
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York, ThoiniB de» and Agnet his wife, daim kncb 

in.CMSntoiit 288. 
Yoni, a Hindu Sign of the Lunar Zodiac, 45. 
Younge, Mr. George^ 395. 

Z. 

ZodiaCy—on St Maigaret's Porch at York, 3 ;— not 



Saxon, 31 ;-»S]gn8 on, mjatic not astronomical, 
32;— Sjmbola of Mithru, 43;— W«r8hq> o^bj 
the Romans, 45; Signs of, on monuments in 
Scotland, 46 ; those at York, of Boman origin, 
68; 76 ; simposed to be set up in the time of 8e* 
verus and CaracalU, 76. 
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DONATIONS TO THE SOCIETY 

SINCE TltE PUBLICATION OF VOL, L 



Date. Donations. Donors. 

1822. Surveys of the Milbank Estates in the County of Dur- 
April 3. ham. Mr. John BeU. 

June 5. Professor Magnusen's (of Copenhagen^ Account in 

Danish of me Ring found near Carlisle^ — See voL u W. C.Treveljran, Esq. 
p. 136. Wallington. 

Friderici Mlinteri Episcopi Islandiig Epistola ad yirum 
illustrissimum et excellentissimum Sereium ab Ouva- 
roff, Academiae Caesarese Scientianun Petropolitanss 
Ptssidem^ de Monumentis aliquot veteribus scriptis 
et figuratis penes se exstantibus Haihias> 1822. Professor Magnusen. 

Report of Case in Chancery^ << Nesfield v. Mowbray 
and Castles," 8vo. Mr. John Bell. 

Drawings of some Roman Antiquities found at Hed- 

don-on-the-Wall» Northumberland. Mr. John BelL 

Five Acts of Parliament relating to the Coinage of the 
Reahn, 1695—1698. Mr. Chamley. 

Joly 3. An ancient Lock, found in the old Castle at Blenkin- 

sopp, Northumberland. Lieut.-CoL Coulson. 

The Battle of Flodden Held» 1822. Newcastle, 8vo. Mr. William Garret. 

Vol. IX. of the Acts of Parliament of Scotland, folio. Rev. John Hodgson, 

Secretary. 

August 7. Impressions from the Plates of Copper deposited on the 

laying the foundation Stone of the Literary and 
Philosophical Society of Newcasde^ by his Royal Mr. Lambert, Engra- 
Highness the Duke of Sussex. ver. 

October 5. Proof Impressions from the Wood Engravings to illus- 
trate the Fragments of the History of uncashire. 
Illustrations, Blazon, and Remarks made upon that 
ingenious Work, the Collection of armorial Bearings 
and Inscriptions in the Churches of Newcastle. 
List of the Sherifi of Lancashire, 1817, folio. M. Gregson, Esq. 

♦b 



Date. 
Nov. 6. 



Dec. 4. 



1823. 
Feb. 5. 



March 5. 



April 3. 



DonaHom. 
« Observations on certain ancient Pillars of Memorials 
called Hoar Stones ; to which is added, a conjecture 
on the Croyland Inscription/' by W. Hamper, Esq. 
4to. Birmingham^ 1820. 

^OceUum Promontorium, or short Observations on 
the antient State of Holdemess,'* 8vo. Hull, 1821. 
PriwUely prnUedhy Thos. Thompson, Esq., F.S.A. 
Parti. 

Cast from the Silver Piece of Antiquity taken out of 
the Tyne at Corbridffe, and in the Possession of his 
Grace the Duke of Northumberland^ 

An Essay on the Study of England, by Major S. Dales, 
F. S. A. 8vo. London, 1809. 

Certain Roman Antiquities which were upon his Estate 
at Waltoun. 

Drawing of a runic Inscription on an ancient Cross 
discovered at Lancaster in 1807, with a Translation 
and Remarks thereon. 

Account of various Antiquities found in a Cairn near 
Hesket-in-the-Forest, in Cumberland. 

Dr. Hutton^s Flan of Newcastle upon Tyne. 

Piece of Roman Glass found at Homestead. 

Annals of the Antiquarian Society of Copenhagen, 
with a Translation of the Contents, 8vo. 3 vols. 

Five old Deeds relating to a Lease by James I. of the 
Duties on Coals exported from Newcastle for 21 
years. 

The original Poll Book for the Newcastle Election, 
1732. 

Impressions of ancient Seals, with their Inscriptions 
dec3rphered. A Plan of the Soundings of the Kiver 
Tyne in 1752 and 1765. 

MS. entitled " The origin and History of Masonry," in 
the Hand-writing of the late George Grey, Esq. o£ 
Newcastle, Barrister at Law. 

The Patriot's Calendar, 1795, London. 

Engraved Portrait of Elizabeth Alexander, aged 104. 

Certain old Deeds, &c. 

•* D'Auvergne's History of the Campagne in Flanders 
for the years 1695—4," London, 1696. 

" A Collection of Poetical Essays, by Rev. J Brand," 
4to. 1765. " A succinct Description of the Micro- 
cosm." Newcastle, printed by J. Thompson, Esq., 8vo. 
Several Letters or miscellaneous Poems on some of 
the celebrated Beauties, &c of the Female Sex.** 
By the Rev. W. Bewick, B. A. 8va Newcastle, 
1741, — ^being part of Bewick's Poems. 



Donors, 



Wm. Hamper, Esq. 
Birminirham. 

Mr. John Crosse, 
Sutton, Holder- 
nesse. 



Mr. Langlands. 
Lieut.-Col. Dales. 
Rev. H. Wastell. 

Wm. Hamper, Esq. 

Mr. C. Hodg8<m, 
Carlisle. 

Mr. R. Thompson. 

Rev. John Hodgson. 

W. C.Trevelyan, Esq. 
Wallington. 

J. Trevelyan, Esq. 
Wallington* 

J. Trevelyan, Esq. 

W. C.Trevelyan, Esq. 
Wallington. 

Thos. Davidson, Esq. 

I. Cookson, Esq. 

Miss E. Trevelyan. 

J. Trevelyan, Esq. 

W. C.Trevelyan, Esq. 
Wallington. 



J. Treveljran, Esq. 



May 7. 
August 6. 



Sept. 3. 
Not. 5. 



4 



DoOe. 



Feb. 4. 



March 3. 



April 7. 



Catalogue of Mr. Brockett*s Books, which had been 
lately sold in London. 

The Roman Altar found many years ago at Corbridge» 
and which stood in the garden of Mr. Walker, of 
that place. 

Memoirs of the late Dr. Hutton, by Mr. Bruce, 8vo. 
Newcastle, 1823. Dr. Gregory's brief Memoirs of 
Dr. Hutton. Reports, 3 to 13 inclusive, of Royal 
Jubilee School at Newcastle, 

Two Copies of an Engraving of Drjrpool Church, in 
Holdemess, Yorkshire. 

Old Spur found by Mr. Hepple, of Black Heddon, on 
pulling down an old house m that village. 

Vol. IV., Part I., of Annals of the Danish Antiquarian 
Society, with List of its Contents. " Nycrup's Ca- 
talo^e of Sanskrit Books in the Libraiy of the Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen.** << Brown's Illustrations of 
Stonehenge and Abury." 

Drapier's Letters to the People of Ireland concerning 
Mr. Wood's Brass Halfpence," 8vo. « The Perfect 
Pharisee,"— Gateside, printed by S. B., 1653. « A 
further Discovery of that Generation of Men called 
Quakers,"— Gateside, printed by S. B. (Stephen 
Bulkley), 1654. 

The Fisher's Grarland for 1821, — and the Coquetside, 
or Fisher's Garland, for 1823. 

Copy of the Codicil to Dr. Thomlinson's Will, be- 
queathing the St. Nicholas' Library. 

Curious Piece of Brass in the shape of a Finger on the 
third joint, found at Carvoran, Northumberland. 

An antique Idol on Stone, brought from the Mediter- 
ranean. 

The Archaeologia, Vols. 1, 2, 5, 6, 7, 10, 11, 12, 13, 
14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, and 20, Part I. and Index, 4to. 
Roy's Military Antiquities. Vetusta Monumenta, 
4 vols, folio, and parts of Vol. 5 and 6. Liber Quo- 
tidianus Contra-rotulatoris Garderobse Edward I. 
4to. Collection of Ordinances and Regulations for 
the Government oi the Royal Household, 4to. 
Folkes's Tables of English Silver and Gold Coins, 
4to. Accounts of the Abbey Churches of Bath, Su 
Albans, Gloucester, Exeter, Durham, and West- 
minster, folio. Short Account of Danegeld, 4to. 
Account of Doomsday Book, 4to. Webb on the 
Copper Table, 4to. Descriptions of Paintings at 
Cowdray, 4to. Topham on an ancient Picture at 
Windsor Castle, 4to. Ayloffe on the same, 4to. 
Pettingall on the Copper Table, 4to. Pettingall on 



Mr. Brockett 

Mr. Walker, with the 
sanction of the 
Duke of Northum-' 
berland. 



Mr. Bruce, Newcas- 
tle. 

Mr. J. Crosse. 

Sir C. Monck, Bart 



W. C.Trevelyan,EBq 
Wallington. 



J. Trevelyan, Esq. 
Mr. Chamley. 



Mr. John Bell. 



Lieut-Col. Coulson. 



Mr. Rob. Thompson. 



HajrS. 



Daie. 
June 2. 



July 7. 
October 6. 



Nov. 3. 



1825. 
January 5. 



Donations. 
Token distributed on perambulation of the Boundaries 
of the Parish of Gateshead, 1823. Worrall*s Law 
Catalogue, 1782. Drawing and Description of some 
Roman Antiquities sold in Newcastle in 1812, and 
then in the possession of Mr. BnunmelL 

Calendar issued after the Assizes for Northumberland, 
m 1656. 

Groat of Henry VUI. found in the Fortifications at 
Carlisle. 

Box, contaming 19 of Brand's original Letters to Mr* 
Beilby. The Drawing for Thornton's Monument ; a 
coloured Drawing of the Old Exchange, and Engrav- 
ing of the same ; a small Engraving executed for 
Brand's popular Antiquities ; all done by her Hus- 
band. 

'< Objects and Laws of the Yorkshire Philosophical So- 
ciety," 8vo. York, 1824. 

** An account of Rejoicings and Illuminations in New- 
castle and Grateshead in 1821," 8vo. Newcastle. 
*^ An Account of the Proceedings at the Coronation 
of Geo. IV. at Newcastle and Gateshead ; 8vo. New- 
castle. 

Large paper copy of Letters from the Rev. John 
Brand, M. A., to Mr. Ralph Beilby, 8vo. New- 
castle, 1824. 

<<Life of Hugh Pudsey, Bishop of Durham," and 
<< Collections relating to St Edmond's Hospital, at 
Gate^ead, in the county of Durham, 4to. printed 
at the private press of the late George Allan, Esq. 

Description of Blackpool, in Lancashire, by W. Hut- 
ton, F. A. SS. 3d edition, 8vo. London, 1817. 

Angliae Notitia, or the present State of England ; to- 
gether with divers Reflections upon the antient 
State thereof, by Edward Chamberlayne, Esq. In 
the Savoy, 1670, 12mo. The Song of the Sun, a 
Poem of the Eleventh Century, &om the more 
antient Icelandic Collection called the Edda, imi- 
tated by the Rev. James Berresford, M. A. ; 8vo. 
London, 1805. British Remains, or a Collection of 
Antiquities relating to the Britons, by the Rev. N. 
Owen, jun. M. A.; 8vo. London, 1777. Select 
Icelandic Poetry, translated from the Originals, with 
Notes by Wm. Herbert; part 1st, 8vo. London, 
1804. Joannis Olivis Rhodogini in Marmor Isia- 
cum Rorase nuper effossum Exercitationes ; 8vo. 
Rome, 1719. 

A Collection of MSS; in a folio volume, relating to 
the Great Flood in 1771, containing the Transac- 
tions of the Committee for distributing the Subscrip- 



Dinunrs. 



Mr. John Bell, New- 
castle. 

W. B. Flexney, Esq. 
London* 

Ma|or Thompson, R* 
Engineers. 



Mrs. Beilby, New- 
castle. 

The Society. 



Mr. Sykes, Newcas- 
tle. 



M. J. FenwicL 



IL H. Allan, Esq. 
Mr. John BelL 



W.C.Trevelyan,Esq. 
Wallington. 



8 



JDole. 



D<mor$, 



June 1. 



July 6. 



Dec. 7. 



1826, 
January 4, 



Feb. 1- 



SkeUarii Oxonia AnHquOy pi. 28. Ditto of Joban 
Roy de Castel et de Leon due de Lancastre.F— FidSe 
Siebbing*9 Genealogical History* Ditto of Mortimer, 
Earl of March, 21 Rich. 11. Ditto SigiU. Willelmi 
NeviUe Milit 13 Rich. U. 

An ancient Coffin, found near Featherston Castle, with 
A Letter relating to the Discovery of it, and several 
others similar to it. 

Ninety-eight modem Tradesmens' Tokens, 4fto. &c 
&c, 1794. 

Drawing of an Altar, found in the River Eden, made 
by Afr. Norman. 

A Fly Chaser used in Persia. 

Drawing of some ancient Tomb Stones discovered in 
making alterations in Hexham Chorch. 

A Cast of the Catstane, an ancient Pictish Inscrip- 
tion. 

A Catalogue lately printed of the Manuscripts in the 
Library of the Dean and Chapter of Durham. 

Four Brass Coins. 

Klotzi Historia Numorum Contumeliosorum Satyrico- 
rum. 12mo. Altenburgi, 1765. 

Two Impressions firom an Engraving of an antient Me- 
dal found at Tynemouth Priory. 

Biographical Notice of the late Mr. John Marshall, of 
Newcastle, Author of the Village Pedagogue, &c« 
12mo. 1825, Newcastle. Only 50 copies printed. 
Biographical Notice of the late John Gibson, of San- 
doe, Author of Reflections on the Cataract of the 
Rivers Tees, called the Hi^h Force, &c. 12mo. 1825, 
Newcastle. Only 40 copies printed. Stanzas on 
the Intended Lme of Road n-om Potticar Lane to 
Leybum Hole, with an Account of the Memorable 
Events which have occurred on Gateshead Fell, and 
additional Notes by the Publisher ; Newcastle, 8vo. 
larffe paper, only 20 copies printed. Printed for 
and published by John Sykes, bookseller, Johnson's 
Head, Newcastle, 1825. 

A Copy of Kempis's " Imitation of Jesus Christ," in 
the Language of Brittany ; 12mo. 1743. Some cu- 
rious Letters extracted nrom a Volume in the hand- 
writmg of Robert Hegge. 

An old Painting, a Sword, and some smaller Articles 
which had belonged to the late Rev. John Brande. 

The Cast o£ a Seal which is appended to a Confirma- 
tion by Adam (de Warthwic) Prior, of St Mary's, 
Carlisle, of the Grant made by John (Halton^, 
Bishop of Carlisle, of the Rectory of Broomfield, m 



W.CTrevelyan, Esq. 
Wallington. 

The Right Honour- 
able T!i08.Wallace. 

Rev. W. N. DameU. 

Mr. Norman. 

Sir R.K. Porter, KnU 

Mr. James Reed. 

A. B. Seton, Esq. 

The Dean and Chap- 
ter of Durham. 

Sir T. Burdon, Knt. 
W.CTrevelyan, Esq. 
Mr. Clarke, Hexham. 



Mr. Sykes, Newcas- 
tle. 



W.CTrevelyanJSsq. 
of Wallington. 

Miss Sharpe, New- 
castle. 



April 5. 
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Date, 



October 4. 
Dec. 6. 



1827. 
January 3. 



Feb. 7. 



March 7. 



April 4. 



Donations* 
Six Sketches of antient Instruments found in Quarry- 
ing Stone on the South side of Roseberry Topping, 
in May, 1826. 

Nine antique Chairs for tl^e Sodet/s Room. 

A curious Sword. 

Disquisitions upon the painted Greek Vases and their 
probable Connections with the Show« of the Eleusi- 
nian and other Mysteries, 4to. London, 1825. 

Alphabet of Runic Characters. 

Some curious Reliques of antient Shoes (supposed 
Roman) found near Whitfield. 

Berattelse om ett i motala strom trafiadt Fynd ; 12mo., 
Stockholm, 1818. Numismata orientidia aere ex- 
pres8a,brevique explanatione enodata, opere et studio 
Jonae Hallenberg. Regni Sueciae Historiographi, 
8vo. Upsaliae, 1822. Disquisitio de Nominibus in 
Lingua Suio-gothica, Lucis et Visus Cultusque So- 
laris in eadem Lingua Vestigiis, auctore Jonae Hal- 
lenberg, 2 parts, 8vo. Stockholmis, 1816. 

Some of the Roman Coins found in May last, near 
Brampton, with an Account of the Discovery. 

A Jet amulet. 

Collectio nova Numorum Cuficorum, seu Arabicorum 
veterum, a Jacobo Georgio Christiano Adler, Hafhiee, 
MDCCXCIL 

One Gold Greek Coin ; 7 Greek Silver Coins ; 8 Greek 
Brass Coins ; 1 Roman Silver Coin ; 6 Roman third 
Brass Coins ; 22 Egyptian Brass Coins ; 1 English 
Gold Coin ; 4 Silver English Coins ; 1 Silver Coin 
of the United States ; 4 Brass French Coins. 

Rerum Hibemicarum Scriptores, 4 vols. 4to. (private 
print), 

Archsologia, Vol. XX. Part 2, and Vol. XXI. Part I., 
and Remainder of the Plates of the Bayeux Tapestry. 

Speech of Mr John Fenwick on a new Place of Se- 
pulture at Newcastle, 8vo. 1826. 

An Andreas Ferreira Sword. 

Seven old Irish Coins of the English Monarchs. Three 
Irish Coins of King John, and a Dublin Penny of 
Edward I. 

Annual Report of the Yorkshire Philosophical Society 
for 1826, and Mr. Browne's Attempt to ascertain 
the Age of St. Margaret's Porch. 

Fragment of a Copper Cast, with a Roman Catholic 
Inscription. 



Donors, 

Mr* Hixon, Solicitor, 
Stockton. 

Rev. N. J. Hollings- 
worth. 

Mrs. Crawford. 



Jas. Christie, Esq. 

W.C.Treveljran, Esq. 
Wallington. 

Rev. A. Hedley. 



A. B. Seton, Esq. 

Mr. Wm. Hutton. 
Lieut-Col. Coulson. 

W.C. Trevelyan, Esq. 
Wallington. 



John Smart, Esq. 
Trewhitt 

His Grace the Duke 
of Buckingham. 

The Society of Anti- 
quaries of London. 

Mr. John Fenwick. 

The Rev. N. J. Hoi- 
lingsworth. 

Thos. Walker, Esq. 
Shotley Bridge, 



The Society. 

John Hodgson, Esq. 
Elswick. 



Date. 
May 2. 



July 4. 
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Sept 5. 



Date. Donations, 

August 1. A brief Historical Discourse of the Origin and Growth 

of Heraldry, by Thos. Philipot, 12mo. Lond. 1672. 

The Fisher's Call for 1827, 8vo. Newcastle. 

Drawings of the Aqueduct of the Simoes and Source 
of the Scamander, made for Mr. Carlisle's Publica- 
tion of his Poems. 

Transactions and Reports of the Horticultural Society 
of Durham, Northumberland, and Newcastle upon 
Tyne. The Bronze Medal of the Society. 

Petition for restoring the Scrivener's Company, New- 
castle. 

An Impression of the Seal of Thomas Leonard — S. 
Thome Lenoreus. 

October 3. A few Words on the Rise and Progress of the so called 

Bible Society, containing a Poem by Thorlakson, 
12mo. Copenhagen, 1815. Collection of Coins and 
Medals of Henrik Frost, deceased, sold in Copen- 
hagen, 12mo, 1827. Statuta Eleemosynariae, sive 
Hospitalis, Sancti Johannis Baptistse in Kirby- 
Ravensworth, York, 1786, 12mo. An Essay on the 
History of the antient German Architecture by 
Busching, 12mo. 

The General Election Poll for Knights of the Shire 
to represent the County of Durham, 4to. 1790. 

A coloured Copy of the Plan of the Burial Ground at 
the Ballast Hills, Newcastle. Papers relating to 
the Murder of Joe Hedley, called Joe the Quilter, 
4to. 

Transactions of the Antient Northern MS. Society of 
Copenhagen for 1825 to 1826, 8vo. Transactions 
of the Society for Antient Northern Inscriptions, 
Vol. n. p. 1, 8vo. 1827. . 

Notices respecting the early History of the Town of 
Hull, by Mr. Frost, 4to. 

Wood Model of a Stone found in digging a Grave in 
Chatton Church Yard, Northumberland. 

Four Silver Scotch and English Coins. 

Every Man his own Doctor, 8vo. Newc. 1827. 

The Model of a Stone Coffin found in Chatton Church 
Yard in 1814. 

MS. Copies of Hegge's Legend of St Cuthbert, and 
the Antiquities of Durham Cathedral. (They differ 
from the printed Copies.) 

Memoirs of his own Life, by Sir James Melville, of 
Halhill. Edinburgh, 1827, 4to. Miscellaneous 
Papers, Part 1. 4to. 



Nov. 7. 



Dec. 5. 

1828. 
Jan. 2. 



Donors. 

Mr. Edw. Peele. 
Mr. Charnley. 

Mrs. Beilby. 

The Society. 

Mr, John Fenwick. 

Mr. Wm. Clarke. 



W. C.Trevelyan, Esq. 
Wallington. 

Mr. R. Thompson. 



Mr. John Bell. 



Professor Rafh, of 
Copenhagen. 

The Author. 

Rev. Joseph Cooke, 
Newton. 

S. Donaldson, Esq. 
Cheswick. 

Mr. Wm. Henderson, 
the Author. 

The Rev. Joseph 
Cooke, Newton. 

John Hodgson, Esq. 
Elswick. 

The Committee of 
the Bannatyne 
Club. 



IS 

Dont^ieiu. 
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Date. 



Donations. 

foverning of the Hospital X)£ St. Mary Magdalen, in 
[ewcaatle^ 24th Sept 1722^-^0. The Charter of 
the Hospital of St. Mary Magdalen.— 11. The last 
Will and Testament of Nathaniel, Lord Crewe, 
Bishop of Durham, 17th Sept. 1721.— 12. The 
Bishop of London's Donation of y^ Patronage of 
Cleasby, in Yorkshire, to the Dean and Chapter of 

Rippon, 10th April, 1723 13. Rujes for the Go- 

Temment of the Charity School at Cleasby» in 
the County of York.^ — 14. A Copy of the Froxy 
sent to the Bishop of London at his Visitation, June 
y« 16th, 1724 —15. Copy of the Grant or Charter 
to the Clergymen's Sons within y^ Diocesse of 
Chester, 9th April, 1702. — 16. Methods and Rules 
for Charity Schools, MS. 

A Book containing — An Abstract of several Charters 
• and Grants to the Town of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
on eight leaves ; and a Translation of the Charter 
granted in the 42d of Queen Elizabeth, on eighteen 
leaves ; and a Translation of the Charter granted in 
the 2d of King James, &c., on twelve leaves ; and an 
Abstract of Newcastle Charter, on one leaf; and a 
Copy of the Scrivener's Ordinary of the I3th Sept., 
1675, on three leaves ; and the Petition of 15 Free 
Burgesses to re-establish the Company of Scriveners 
in Newcastle, dated 3d October, 1827, on three 
leaves; and the Petitition of Ralph Gardener, of 
Northumberland, against the Corporation of New- 
castle, 5th October, 1658, on three leaves ; and the 
Minutes of Proceedings respecting repairing the 
Chancell of St. Nicholas' Church, on eleven leaves ; 
and a Case and Opinions on St. Nicholas' Charity 
School, on three leaves; and Copy of a Case and 
Opinion relative to the Corporation of Newcastle 
laying Rates on the Inhabitants, October, 1796, on 
five leaves. 

A Book containing — Rates for the County of Durham, 
1667, MS. 

A Book containing the following Papers, lettered Gates- 
head — 1. A Copy of the Perpetuity granted to the 
Master and Brethren of the Hospit^ (King J^es) 
in Gateshead. — 2. Counterpart of the Lease to 
Cuthbert Wi^htman and John Emmerson for seven 
years of Cofliery belonging to said Hospital. — 3. 
Award about Bensham m Riddel and the Burges- 
ses, 21st Oct. 3 Jac. 1. — 4. Charter of Corporation 
of Merchants of Gateshead, A. D. 1661. — 5. Bill in 
Exchequer against Corporation of Grateshead. — 6. 
Bishop against the. Unfreemen of Gateshead. — 7. 
Paper relative to the Gateshead Coiporation. — 8. 
Copy of Dr. Pickering's Gift of £300. for perpetual 



Donors. 



J. Adamson, Esq. 



J. Adamson, Esq. 
J. Adamson, Esq. 
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DaU, 



AprU 1. 



Maj7. 



June 4. 
July 2. 



Sept- 3. 



October I, 



DcnatUmi. 
graphic Print of the Sections of the various Airs and 
Gases in Coal Mines, 4to« 

Reprbt of a Poem, called the Tynemouth Bathers. 

Impression of a Seal, and Copy of Mr. John Stock's 
Will and Codicils, 8vo. 

An antient British Urn found in an old Burial Place 
(tumulus) in planting part of his property near Jes- 
mond, Northumberland. 

Annual Report for 1827. 

A Catal(M^e of the Books in the Medical Library at 
the Inmrmary, Newcastle upon Tyne, and a View of 
the Infirmary. 

An Account of Monies for King Charles' Expeditions 
into the North, A. D. 1639—1640. A military 
Sketch of Berwick in the Time of King Charles I., 
shewing the position of the Army. An Agreement, 
80th Henry vl., between Wm. Hyljm, Alderman of 
London, and Robert Bullock, of Berwyk, Mer- 
chant, for the purchase of 4 lasts of Salmon. 

A Volume of his Poems, 8vo. Newcastle, 1826. 

The 4th Annual Report of the Lit. and Phil. Society 
of Hull. 

The Bannatyne Miscellany, 4to. Vol. I. Part II. 

Certain Observations touching the Estate of the Com- 
monwealth, composed principally for the benefit of 
the Gentry of the County of Durham, 4to. Durham, 
1822. 

Collection de Monnaies et M^dailles de feu Hans 
Henrik Frost, 2 parts, 8vo. 1827. 

Proceedings of the Pitt Club for 1821, 22, and 1823, 
and other Pieces, 8vo. Newcastle. 

The Cossenage of Collieries, 8vo. 1591. 

Archsologia, Vol. XXII. Part I. Vetusta Monu- 
menta, Plates 47-50. 

Unpublished Remains of Mr. Geo. Pickering and Mr. 
Luke Long. Newcastle, 1828, 8vo. 

Three small Brass Roman Coins found at Brampton, in 
Cumberland. 

Histoire de TAcademie Royale des Sciences, Paris, 
84 tomes, 4to. 

Twenty English Silver Coins (Crowns, &c.) wanting in 
the Socie^'s Collection. 

A Sicilian Copper Coin. 

Names of Nobility, &c. who contributed to the Defence 



Donors, 
Mr, William Wood, 
Newcastle. 

Mr. Sykes. 
Mr. John Bell. 



R. Blackbird, Esq. 

The Yorkshire Philo- 
sophical Society. 

Mr. Church. 



Wm. Hamper, Esq. 
Birmingham. 

Mr. Robert Gilchrist. 

J. Crosse, Esq. Hull. 
The Bannatjme Club. 



The Rev. Jas. Raine, 
Durham. 

W. C.Trevelyan, Esq. 
Wallington. 

Mr. John Bell. 

W. C.Trevelyan, Esq. 
Wallington. 

The Society of Anti- 
quaries, London, 

Mr. Sykes. 

Mr. CampbeD, New- 
castle. 

Rev. Geo. Townsend. 

Rev. R. H. WUliam- 
son, Newcastle. 

John Waldie, Esq. 
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Date. 



Nov. 5. 
Dec. 3. 



1829. 
Jan. 7. 



DanoHons. 
of this Country at the Speniah InviwioDy London, 
4to. 1798* The Cambridge Electi(Hi» anew Ballad, 
London, folio, 1729. And other Papers. 

Transactitms, VoL IL and VoL IIL, Part L 

Ditto, Vol. L 

Report of the Society of Antient Inscriptions at Copen- 
hagen. 

Impression of a Seal &und in 1722 at Mill Hill, near 
lMiSxx.y—»ee Watson's History of Halifax, p. 246, 
folio, iv. Copies of two Letters from Lord Dacre 
relating to the Election of a Prioress in the Nunnery 
of 6t Sartholomew, in Newcastle. 

A short Description <^ the Town and Borough of 
Stockton, 1825, 12mo. 

Flans of Charity Property at Darlington. 

A Collection of Articles taken from a Tomb near 
Arica, with a Memoir. 

Seventeen Parcels'of Cu^c Coins foup4 at Bolgari, on 
the River Kama, in Siberia* with the In8cription9 

. upon them as given by Professor Foulk, at Casan, 
from A. 710 to 817. One Silver Roman, and 23 
Roman Greek Brass. 

Gorangson's Bautil, or the Runic Stores of the King- 
doms of Svea and Gdtha, set up from the year of 
the World 2000 to the year of Christ 1000. 

Antiquities relating to the Idol Worship of the Obotri- 
ten from^the Temjple of Rhetia of the ToUenger Sea* 
Engravings, Berlm, 1771. 

Four Pieces of Roman Antiquities discovered at Car- 
voran, in die Manor of Blenkinsopp. 

Impressions in Silver of two Tradesmen's Farthing 
Tokens, struck in Newcastle and Gateshead. 

A MS. Plan of Newcastle, made by the late Mr. Isaac 
Thompson for die Duke of Cumoeriand. The Plans 
of the JBstates of BeaufV-ont, Close-house, the Hermit- 
age, and Ekwick, in 1796. Plan and Section of a 
proposed Tumpy^e Road from Newcastie to Kay- 
don. 

Engraving of the Infirmary, Newcastle. 

The Life of Sir Michael Forster, Knt, London, 18U, 
8vo. The Wandering Knight of Dunstanborough 
€astle> a Northumberland l^egend; SunderlaM, 
1890, 4to. 

Several Greek SSheipScCf Coins. 

Biognphical Atlas and Description, by Mr. Bruoe. 



Donors. 

Mr. John Bell. 

The Society of Anti- 
quariesofScotland. 

The Society of Anti- 
quariesofScotUmd. 

The Society. 



W.C.Trevelyan,Esq. 
Wallington. 

Mr. John Bell. 
R. Botcherby, Esq. 

Jos. H. Fryer, Esq. 



J. Williamson, Esq. 
Newcastle. 



A. B. Seton, Esq. 

James Christie, Esq. 
London. 

Lieu]U-CoL Coulson. 

Mr. J. Fenwick. 



John Hodgson, Esq. 
Elswick. 

Mr. Church. 



Mr. John Bell. 
Dis(On Pixon, Esq. 
The Author. 
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Date. Donations. 

Feb. 4. A circumstantial Account of the Preparations for the 

Coronation of Kii^ Charles II., from a MS. of Sir 
Edward Waller, London, 8vo. 1820. MS. folio, 
entitled << The Archaeologia of the Literary and 
Zoological and Antiquarian Society, instituted 23d 
August, 1820," Vol. I. 

Impression of an antient Medal found at the Ballas t 
Hills, Newcastle. Travels of the Imagination, a 
true Journey from Newcastle to London in a Stage 
Coach, Newcastle, 1828, 8vo. 

Fifbr Etchings by Lawrence, firom the Elgin Marbles, 
oblong folio, London, 1818. 

Paleographia Critica, auctore Ulrico Friderico Kopp, 2 
vol. 4to. Manhemii, 1817. 

niingworth's Account of the Parish of Scampton, and 
the Roman Antiquities discovered there, 4to. Lond. 
1810. 

July 1. The Union of Architecture, Sculpture, and Painting, 

exemplified by Illustrations, &c^ with a descriptive 
Account of the House and Gralleries of John Soane, 
Esq. 4to. by John Britton. 

A Li^is Ollaris Urn, a Stone Hatchet, and another 
Vessel found in Orkney. 

An arranged Catalogue of the Library of the Mecha- 
nics' Institute, Newcastle. 

Sept. 2. Archaeologia, VoL XXIL Part 2. Vetusta Monumenta ^ 

Plates 61 to 56, VoL V. 

Via Appia illustrata ab Urbe Roma ad Capuam, 12 
plates, royal folio. A Book printed at Halle in 4to. 
1771 , containing a Treatise of the Knowledge the 
Greeks and Romans had of the North of Europe, 
and several other TVacts on the early Northern 
History. 

Papers relating to the Musical Festival held in New- 
castle in 1824. 

A Vase found lately in a Vault under the Road within 
the West Walls of the City of Carlisle. 

An antient Charter, printed at Venice in 1815. Brief 
of the Petitioner against the Election of Lord Ossul- 
ston. Pater Foerson, or Collection of Danish Pro- 
vincial Words, and on the Manners, Customs, Qua- 
lities, and Superstitions of the common People in 
Ribe in Jutland, edited by C. Molbeck, Copenhagen, 
1820, 12mo. Lithogn^hic Print of the Font in 
Hartbum Church, from a Drawing by Miss Emma 
Trevel3ran. 

Fourteen Chinese Coins, with Descriptions thereof 
attached to each Coin. 



DonoTB, 



Mr. Fordyce, New- 
castle. 



Mr. John BelL 

Dixon Dixon, Esq. 

W.C.Trevelyan,EBq. 
Wallington. 



C. Cookson, Esq. 



J(^ Britton, Esq. 

A. M. de Cardonnell 
Lawson, Esq. 

The Institute. 

The Socie^ of Anti- 
quaries, London. 



W.C.Trevelyan,E8q. 
Wallington. 

Mr.Adamson. 

Mr. C. Hodgson, 
Carlisle. 



W.C.Trevelyan,Esq. 
Wallington. 

H. H. Goodhall, Esq. 
London. 
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Doi6* 



DamorM, 



Oct. 7. 



Dec. 2. 

18S0. 
Jan 6. 



Om den indbyrdes nnderviisuingt Tasen ag vaerd, or 
Sur rEq>rit et sinr la Valeur de FEnsignment mutuel, 
par M. de Ft^v6t Monster et la Chev. I. Abramson, 
S Yok. 8vo. Copenhagen, 1881*2-^. Rve Reports 
on the same subject, Hannbog fur under officer 
stodeme, Copenhagen, 1821, with Atlas, 8vo. 

Giesebrecht's View of the Society of Antient Inscrip- 
tions, Reguktions, and Undertakings, Stettin, 1828, 
8vo. 

Four Rates of Antiquities, one ditto. Specimen of a 
fac-simile of the old Icelandic Swinboons. 

Verses on the Earl of Northumberland's visitmg Aln- 
wick Castle ; Lines on a View of the Hermitage of 
Warkworth ; and «i Elegy written on viewing the 
Quaker's Burial Ground at CuUercoats, in Northum- 
berland. 

Impression from a Brass Seal lately found in Gates- 
nead. 

Extracts from the Cottonian MSS. respecting the Death 
of Lord Francis Russell. 

Impression of the Seal of the Hospital of Kirby Ra^ 
vensworth, in Yorkshire* 

Correct Copy of the Will of the late Mr. William 
Moulton, Newcastle, 1829, 8yo. The Will of the 
late Mr. John Pigg, of Newcastle, Newcastle, 1829, 
8vo. The Corporation Mirror, Newcastle, 1829, 
8vo. 

Four Copper Coins of Siberia. 

His new Sdition of the Parochial History of Stockton, 
Stockton, 1829, 8vo. 

Some Acount of SherifiP Hutton Castle, with brief No- 
tices of the Church of St. Helen, &c., York, 1824, 
8vo. 

A Collection of Letters which appeared in the New- 
casUe Bqpers relate to a iJispnte between the 
Bishop of Durham and the Magistracy, Durham, 
1809, 8vo. 

Account of a curious CoDection of Antiquities, &c., in 
the Castle of Ambros, in the Tyrol, Vienna, 1809, 
8vo. 

Explosions, Inundations, &c., which haire taken place 
in the Coal Mines of Norliiumberland and Durnam. 
Reflections on the Cataract of the Rirer Tees, called 
the High Force, made in October, 1766, by J. Gib- 
son, Hexham, 1780, 12ma Extcacts firon a MS. 
PtoipUet, entitled the Tittie-tatde Mongers, No. L 
Newcastle, 1747, 8ro. La Bdle Assemble, or 
the TyBesMath Bathers, a Poeai» hnnUy inscribed 



L von Abramson, 
Esq. Copenhagen. 

Professor Rafn, Co- 
penhagen. 

Antiquarian Society 
of Copenhagen. 



Mr. John Sykes. 

Mr. John BelL 

Capt. Samuel Cbok, 
R. N. 

W. C. Trevelyan, 
Esq. WaUington. 



Mr. Fordyce, New- 
castle. 

J. Williamson, Esq. 

The Rev. John 
Brewster. 

Mr. Chas. Empson, 
Newcastle. 



Mr. John Bell 

W- C. Trevelyan, 
Esq. WalUngton. 
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Date* 



Feb. 3, 



March 3. 



May 5. 



Oct. 6. 



Danaiiatu. 
to the Ladiea of Newcastle, by G. K., Newcastle, 
printed by Isaac Lane, 8vo. An Exact Collection 
of many wonderful Prophecies relating to the Govern- 
ment of England, &C., since the first Year of the 
Reign of King James I., London, 1688, 4to. . 1 Sil- 
ver and 68 Brass Coins and Medals. 

Views of Newcastle upon Tyne — South-east Prospect 
— by Buck. South-west Prospect of Durham, by 
Ditto. South Prospect of Durham, by Ditto. 
South-west Prospect of Carlisle, by Ditto. 

Impression of the Seal of Kingston-upon-HulL 

Newcastle's Call to her Neighbour and Sister Townes 
and Cities throughout the Land, to take Warn- 
ing by her Sins and Sorrows, lest this overflowing 
Scourge of Pestilence reach even unto them : as also 
a Direction how to discover such Sins as are the 
Precursers of God's Judgments by Divine Methods, 
by R. Jenison, D. D., London, 1636, 12mo. 

A Letter from the Corporation of Newcastle to that of 
Berwick on the same Subject, Oct. 1636. The 
Sheriff's Oath for Northumberland. Petition of Sir 
Wm. Evers and Sir Cuthbt. Ratcliffe on the A^u^ of 
the Sheriff of Northumberland. 

A Snuff Box made out of the Oak taken from the 
Grammar School, on the top of which is inserted a 
Silver Coin of Queen Elizabeth, the Foundress of 
the School. 

Memoirs of the Tower of London, by Messrs. Britton 
and Brayley, London, 1830, 8vo. 

Various Tiles and parts of Flues lately discovered at 
Corbridge, with an Account Qf the IJiscovery. 

An ancient Urn. 

Four glazed Tiles found at Tynemouth. 

Origines Grenealogicae, or the Source whence English 
Genealogies may be traced, London, 1828, 4to. 

Great Seals of Scotland — William the Lion, 1165; 
Alexander III«, 1249 ; Baliol, 1293 ; Robert Bruce, 
1306 ; David U., 1329 ; Robert II., 1371 ; James 
I., and used by James II., III., IV., and V. ; Francis 
and Mary, 1559 ; Mary, 1550 ; Mary, as Dowager 
of France ; James VL, 1591. 

Heffge's Lesend of St. Cuthbert, Allan Press, 4to* 
S^tdi of Life, by Bishop Trevor, Ditto, 4to. 

His Account of All Saints' Church, Newcastle ; hb 
Etchings of five Local Views, viz.: — ^Whitfield 
Church and Rectory ; St. Nicholas' Steeple ; Heworth 
Chapel, 1828; Sopwith's Shop; Rectory Garden, 
Whitfield. 



Dimorg, 



Mr. Sykes, Newcas^ 
tie. 



Dixon Dixon, Esq. 
Mr. John Bell. 



Mr. Chamley. 



Rev. Jas. Raine. 



I. Cookson, sen., 
Esq. 

John Britton, Esq. 

Mr. Surtees, of 
Corbridge. 

Mr. Davidson, of 
Berwick. 

Thos.Crawhall,Esq. 
S. Grimaldi, Esq. 



W. C. Trevelyan, 
E«,. Walling. 

J. T. Brockett, Esq. 



Mr. Thos« Sopwith. 
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Date. Danationi. D(mor$. 

A bundle of their Reports and Catalogues for 1819 and Literary and Philo- 
1829. sophical Society, 

Newcastle. 
The First Part of their Transactions. Natural History So- 

ciety of Durham, 
Northumberland, 
and Newcastle. 

Account of the last Moments and Death of King Geo. 
IV., and Proclamation of King William, at Newcastle. Mr. Sykes. 

Rotull de Dominabus et pueris et puellis de donatione 
Regis in XII« comitat : de Itinere Hugonis de More- 
wi(^ &0. S. Grrimaldi, Esq, 

Several Copies of the 7th General Report on the Danish 
Schools. Specimen Chroniconum Ereci Olai, De- 
cano Upsaliensis, fol. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, with foe- 
similes. Schroder's Iconographicam Ecclesise Cath- 
edralis Upsaliensis, Parts 1 and 2. RoseU's Disser- 
tatio Topoffraphico Historica de Paroccia Bishopskulla 
in Uplandia, 4to. Itinere et Labores Johannis Gabr. 
Sparvenfeldii celeb. Antiq. Gothic Investigatoris de 
universitate Parisiensi a Suecis medio sevo frequen- 
tate Dissertatio quam yenia ampL ord. PhlL Upsal* 
Numismata Anglo-Saxonice in numophylacio acEide- I. von. Abramson, 
mico Upsaliensi adservata. Esq. Copenhagen. 

Description of Wilton House, 1779, 8vo. Mr. John Bell. 

James Bellasses's, Esq. Endowment of Propertir for the 

Encouragement of the Linen and Woollen Trade, at R. Botcherby, Esq. 
Darlington, Darlington, 1880, 8yo. Darlington. 

Nov. 3. Reports of the Jubilee School, Newcastle, for 1824^ 25, 

26, 27, 28, 29, and SO. Mr. John Bruce. 

Three Spanish, 1 Portuguese Silver Coin. Robt. WOkie, Esq. 

Ladythome. 
Dec. 1. The ancient English Romance of Havelok the Dane, 

printed for the Roxburgh Club, 18^. Wm.Bentham,Esq. 

Antiquit^s Anglo-Nomandes de Ducarel, Traduites 
de TAnglais par A. L. L^haud6 d'Ainsy, Caen, 
1823, 8vo. J. Britton, Esq. 

Ma^ Rotuli Scaccarii Normannis de Anno ab Incama- Henry Petrie, Esq. 
tione Domini, MCLXXXIUI. London. 

1831. Burnett's History of the Town and Port of Sunder- 
Jan. 5. land, Sunderland, 1830, 12mo. 8 Roman Brass Dr. CoUingwood, 

Coins. 4 Portuguese and French Coins. Sunderland. 

An Account of the Rebellions in 1715, 16, 45, and 46, 
so far as relates to the Counties of N(n*thuniberland 
and Durham, Newcastle upon T^ne, and Berwick 
upon Tweed, Newcastle, 1831, 8vo* Mr. Sykes. 

Pamphlet on the Legal Right of the Freeholders of 
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Da§B. 



March 2. 



July 6. 



Aug, 3. 
Nov. 2. 



Newctidtle upoti Tyne to vote fbr Members fat NoN 
thumberland, Newcastle, 1830, 8vo. 
Ancient Ballads and Sonfs of the North of Scotland; 
Edinburgh, 1828, 2 yds. 8to. Critical Remirica 
on the above, froHi the Paisley Magazine, 8vo. The 
Secret History of Macbeth, King of Scotland ; Peter- 
head, 1829, 12mo« Scriptural and PhUosophlcal Ar- 
gumenU; Peterhead. 1824, 12mo. Witdid^ de- 
tected and preventea ; Peterhead, 1826, 12mo. 

ft 

A Quarto Volume of Scraps from Newspapers and Ma- 
gazines, from 1757-1792, relative to NewcasPe. 

A Roman Stone, with the following Inscriptioi, L£G. 

Vl. VIC. P. F. Also a mutilated small^ Roman 
Figure, both from Corbridge. ^ 

A Deer's Horn dug up near Milbouni. 

An Impression of the Seal of the Borough of Gkteshead. 

Han and Report of the Suspension Bridce, designed by 
Capt. Brown, to be erected from North to Soudh 
Shields. 

The Medal struck on the opening of the IVfidlesbro' 
Branch Railway^ 1830 ; and an Impression of tl» 
Clarence Railway SeaL 

His Address to the Literary and Philogophical Sodc^ 
of Hull on the 7di Session of that Body, Nov. 3, 
1830. 

The 23d Volume of their Transactions. 



Vol. IIL Part 2, and VoL IV. Part 1, of the Arc 
Scotica. 

Letter to the Rev. John Dodd, the Rev. J. <?. Mc^- 
8on, and Wm. Chi^iMui, Esq», about Ridley HalL 

Two £tchmgs of London Bridge, 1826, one Ditto North 
View, 1827. 

P)urts 1, 2, and 3, of the Monastic Annals of Teviot^ 
dale, by the Rev, Jas. Murton. 

An Account of certain Bronoe Imtruments, supposed 
Druidical Remain8> found at Roseberry Toppmg, in 
Cleveland. 

Vol. L Parts 2 and 3, of die Natand History Society 
of Dnrham, Northumbeiiand, and Newcastle. 

His Ardntectnral Dictionary, Fvt U. 



Mr. H. Ingledew. 



Mr. Peter Buchan 
(the Author). 

Mr. Gillespy, sen. 
BDliter Square, 
london. 

Mr. Rewcastle, 
Gateshead, 

N. Bates, Esq. 

Mr. John BelL 

Mr. Thos. Wilson, 
South Shields. 



R. Rowntree, Esq. 



Chas. Frost, Esq. 

The Society of An- 
tiquaries, Lon- 
don. 

TheSocietjr of Scot- 
tish Antiquaries. 

Rev. John Tjrson. 

Wm. Knight, Esq. 
Civil Engineer. 

The Author. 



Rev. S. Faber. 

The Society. 
John Britton, Esq. 
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